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I9etftcati0n 

TO 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

I 

{Prefixed to LamVs Collected W'orht in 1818.) 

My deae Ooleridoe- 

You will smile to see the slender labours of 
your fHend designated by the title of fi^orh: but such 
was the wish of the gentlemen who li^ve kindly'imder- 
taken the trouble of collecting them,; and fi’om their 
judgment could be no appeal. 

It would be a kind of disloyalty to ojpfer to any one but 
yourself a volume containing the ear/y pieoesy which were 
first published among your poems, and were fairly deri¬ 
vatives from you and them. My friend Uoyd and myself 
came into our first battle (authorship is a sort of warfare) 
under cover of the greater Ajax. How this association, 
which shall always be a dear and proud recollection to 
me, came to be broken,—who ahapp*^ the threefold cord, 
.^whether yourself (but I know that .was not the case) 
ashamed of your former com^^ons,—or whether 
(which is by much the more^p^jbdble) some ungracious 
'^kseller was authpr of %Mie^pfl^tion,— I cannot tell 
jit wanting the support m your friendly elm (I speak for 
' v^lf), my vine has, since that time, put forth few or no 
i . its; the sap (if over it had any^^ has become, in a 
l, ^^ner, dried up and extinct: and you will find your old 
Innate, jo his second volume, dwindled into prose and 
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DKDICATION. 


'•if, 


Am I right iu aueuming this «8 the cause ? er is it that, 
as years come upcji us (except with some more liealtliy- 
happy spuSs), life itaSf loses much of its poetry for us 1 
we transcribe but wliat we read in the gi’eat volume of 
Nature; and, as the characters grow dim, we turn off, 

^ and look another way. You yourself wiite no Chrhiaheh^ 
nor Ancient MaHnem^ now. 

Some of the Soimete, which shall be carelessly turned 
over by the geiuiral reader, may happily awaken in you 
remcmbraiKies, which I should be sorry should be ever 
totally extinct—the memory 

01 ninnmer diiya and of delightful years— 

oven so far baf k as to those old suppers at our old * * * i 
Inn,—^when life was fresh, and topics exhaustless,—and 
you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet the love of 
I^etry,^and beauty, and kindliness— 

‘WJiftt words have T hejird 
Spoke at tho Mermaid,! 

' The world has given you many a shrewd nip an d gird 
since that time, but either my eyes are grown dTinmer, or 
my old friend is the same, who stood before me tliree-and- 
twenty years ago—his hair a little confessing tho hand of 
time, but stiU shrouding the same capacious brain,—his 
heart not altered, scarcely where it alteration finds.” 

One piece, Coleridge, I have ventured to publish in its 
original form, though I have heard you complain of a 
cortqin over-imitation of tho anti<iuo in the style. If I 
could see any way of getting rid of the objection, without 
rewriting it entirely, I would make some sacrifices. But 
when I wTCtc John Wirndmly I never proposed to myself 
any distinct deviation from common English. I hiid been 
newly initiated in tho writings of our elder dramatists; 
Beaumont and Fletglier, and Massinger, were then a^/Jrst 

* * The SaliUation and Cat^ a tavura near SmithVeld, where 

Laii)):> and Coleridge were fond of meeting^m early d^ ya. I 
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Iwe ; and from what I was ao frealily oonveraant iiij-wliat 
Wf)nder if my laii^magfi imi)ort*«^ptibly took a tinge "i The 
veiy tm/e, whhdi I had chosen for niy stoiy, that wliicli 
immediately followed the Restoration, seemed to require, 
ill ail English play, that tlui English should l>e of rather 
an older cast, than that of the luecisc year in W'hieh it 
ha])pened to he written. I wish it h.'id not some faults, 
which I can h^ss vindiiiate than the language.— 

I remain, 

My dear (^:)leridge, 

Yours, 

With unabated esteem, 
fl. LAMB. 
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POEMS. 


Was it some sweet dovicc of Faery 

That mock’d my steps with many a loneljr _ 

And fancied vanderings witli a fair liair’il ihaid I 
Have these things jbeen 1 or what rare witcliery, 
Improgning with delights the charmed air, 
EniigJite(jS:' up the semblauce of a smile 
In thoB^ fine eyes 1 methought they spake the wliile 
Soft southing things, which might enforce despair 
To <Wp the murdering knife, and let go by 
His f6ul resolve. And does the lonely glade 
Still /court the footsteps of the fair-haiFd maid 1 
Still/ in her locks the gales of summer sigh ? 

While I forlorn do wander, reckless where, 

Anq I 'mid my wanderings meet no Anna there. » 

‘ 1795, 


I 

Hn last I roved these winding wood-walks green, 
^ windi^ walks, and shady patihways sweet, 
^es;wipicild Anna seek the silent soqne, 

Iijidiiig her behnties in the lone retfeat. 

' " B 
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No more I hear her footsteps in the shade : 

Her image only in these pleiisant ways 
Meets me self-wandering, where in happier days 
I held free converse with the fair-hair’d maid. 

I pass’d the little cottage which she loved, 

The cottage which did once my all contain; 

It sjiake of days Mdiich ne’er must come again, 
Spake to my heart, and much my heart was moved. 
“ Now fair befall thee, gentle maid !” said I, 

And from the cottage turn’d me with a sigh. 

1795. 


The Lord of Light shakes off his drowsylied ; 
Fresh from his couch up springs the lusty sun, 
And girds himself his mighty race to run. 
l\Jeantime, by truant love of lumbling led 
I turn my back on thy detested walls/ 

Fraud city, and thy sons I leave behiml, 

A selfish, sordid, money-getting kind 
Who shut their cars when holy Freedom calis. 
I pass not thee so lightly, humble spire, \ 
That raindest me of many a pleasure gone, \ 

Of merriest days of love and Islington, \ 
Kindling anew the flames of past desire; \ 

And I shall muse on thee, slow journeying oni 
To the green plains of pleasant Hertfordshire. \ 


^ ' 95 . 


A TIMID grace sits trembling in hut; eye, 
A9 loth to meet the rudeness of ipeii’i 
Yet shedding a delicious lunar lipt^ . 
That steeps iif kind 6hliviou8^gcet yy 
The care-crazed mind, like some still 
Speaking most phiin the thoughti^ which 
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Her gentle sprite : peace, and meek quietuesB, 
And innocent loves, and maiden purity : 

A look wliercof might heal the cruel smart 
Of changed friends, or fortune’s wrongs unkind ; 
Might to sweet deeds of mercy move the heart 
Of him who hates liis brethren of mankind. 
Turn’d arc those lights from me, who fondly yot 
Past joys, vjiiu loves, and buried hopes regret. 

1795. 


5. 

Wk were two pretty babes, the youngest she, 

The yoimgest, and the loveliest far, I ween. 

And Innocenck her name. The timeAias been, 
We two did love each other’s company; 

Time was, we two had wept to have been apart. 
But when by show of scorning good beguile<l, ^ 

I left the garb and manners of a child, 

And my first love for man’s society, 

Defiling with the world niy virgin heart— 

My loved companion dropi)ed a tear, and fted, 

And hid in deet^est shades her awful head. 
Beloved, who shall tell me where thou art— 

In what delicious Eden to be found— 

That I may seek thee the wide world around ? 

1795. 


6 . 

Mbthikks how dainty sweet it were, reclined 
Beneath the vast out-stretching branches high 
Of some old wood, in careless sort to lie. 

Nor of tlie busier scenes we left behind 
Aught envying. And, O .^na ! mild-eylod maid ! 
Beloved ! T were well con^nt t^play 
With thy free tresses all n suxnmePs day, 

Losing the tiite beneath the greenwood shade. 
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Or we might sit and tell some tender tale 
Of faithful vows repaid by cruel scorn, 

A tale of true love, or of friend forgot; 

And I would teach thee, lady, how to rail 
In gentle sort, on those who practise not 
6r love or pity, though of woman bom. 

1795. 


7. 

If from my lips some angiy accents fell, 

Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 

Twas but the error of a sickly mind 

And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well, 

And waters clear of Reason; and for me 
Let this ray verse the poor atonement be— 

My verse, which thou to praise wert ever inclined 
To^« highly, and with a partial eye to see 
No blemish. Thou to me didst over show 
Kindest affection; and would ofttimes lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 

Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend, v 

1796 . 


8 . 

Friend of my earliest years and childish days. 
My joys, my sonws, thou with me hast^shar^. 
Companion dear; and we alike have fared, 

Poor pilgrims we, through life’s unequal ways. 

It were imwisely done, should we refuse 
To cheer our path, as featly as we may,— 

Our lonely path to cheer, as travellers use, 

With merry soit^, qiiaint tale, or TOfiiiSie|a^. x 
And we w^ sometimds talk past trouMes o’er, 
Of mercies shown, and all oar sickness heale(^ 
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And in His judgments God remembering love : 
And we will learn to praise God evermore, 

For these “glad tidings of great joy,” revealwl 
By that sootli messenger, sent from above. 


1797 . 


9. 

WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT, BY THE SEA-SIDE AFTER A 
VOYAGE. 

O, I could laugh to hoar the midnight wind, 

That, rushing on its way with careless sweep. 
Scatters the ocean waves. And I couW weep 
Like to a child. For now to my raised mind 
On wings of winds comes wild-eyed Piiantasy, 
And her rude visions give severe delight. 

0 winged bark ! how swift along the night * 
Pass’d thy proud keel; nor shall I let go by 
Lightly of that ‘drear hour the memory, 

When wet and chilly on thy deck I stood, 
Unbonneted, and gazed upon the flood, 

Even till it seem’d a pleasant thing to die,—- 
To be resolved into tli’ elemental wave, 

Or take my iK>rtion with the winds tliat rave. 

1795. 


10 . 

As when, a child on some long winter’s night 
Affrighted clinging to its grandame’s knees 
With eager weS^ering and perturb’d delight 
Listens strange tales of featful dark decrees 
Mutter’d to wretch by necromantic spell; 

Or of those hags, who at the witching time 
Of murky midnight ride the air sublime, 

And mingle fqpl embrace with fiends of hell: 
ColJ Horror drinks its blood! Anon the tear 
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More gentle starts, to hear the beldame tell 
Of pretty babes, that loved each other dear, 
Murder’d by cruel Uncle’s mandate fell: 

Even such the shivering joys thy tones impart, 

Even so thou, Sidoons ! meltest my sad lieart! 

1794. 


TO SARA AND HER SAMUEL. 

Was it so hard a thing!—I did but ask 
A fleeting holiday. One little week, 

Or haply two, had bounded iny request. 

What if the jaded steer, who all day long 
Had borna^the heat and labour of the plough, 

When evening came, and her sweet cooling hour. 
Should seek to trespass on a neighbour copse, 

Where greener herbage waved, or clearer streamy 
In^ted him to shike his burning thirst ? 

That man were crabbed, who should say hiin<iMky: 
That man were churlish who shoifld drive him thence. 

A blessing light upon your heads, ye good, 

Ye hospitable pair! I may not come, 

To c.atch on CUfden’s heights the summer gale; 

I may not come, a pilgrim, to the banks 
Of Avon, lucid stream, to taste the wave 
Which Shakspeare drank, our British Helicon ! ^ 

Or with mine eye intent on Redcliffe towers, 

To muse in tears on that mysterious youth, 

Ohielly slighted, who to London walk, 

In evil hour, shaped his disastrous course. 

Complaint begone: begone, unkind reproof: 

Take up, my song, take up a merrier strain, 

Forget again, and lo 1 from Avon’s vales » 

Another ** minstrel ” cometh I Youth endeared, 

God and good angels gidde thee on thy way, 

And gentler fortunes wait the frien^ I love. 

• July% 1796. 



TO THE POET COWPKR. 


TO THE POET COWPER. 

CoWPER, T thank my God that thou art healed! 
Thine was the sorest malady of all; 

And I am sad to think that it should light 
Upon the worthy head ! But thou art healed, 

And thou art yet, we trust, the destined man 
Born to reanimate the lyre, whose chords 
Have slumbered, and have idle lain so long; 

To the immortal sounding of whose strings 
Did Milton frame the stately paebd verse; 

Among wliose wires with light finger playing, 

Our elder bard, Spenser, a gentle name, • 

The lady Muses’ dearest darling child, 

Elicited the deftest tunes yet heard 

Ill hall or bower, taking the delicate ear 

Of Sidney and his peerless maiden Qucciu • 

Thou, then, take iip the mighty epic strain, 

Oowper, of England’s Bards the wisest and the best, 

1796. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Ih my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by; to act in thought 
Past seasons o’er, and be again a child; * 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope 
Down which the child would roll; to pluck gay flowers, 
Make posies in the sun, which the child’s hand 
(Childhood offended soon, soon reconciled,) 

Would throw away, and straight take up again, 

Then fling them to the winds, and d^er the lawn 
Bound with so playful and so light a foot, 

Tluit the pressed daisy st^aree declined her head. , 
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THE GRANDAME. 

On the green hill top, 

Hard hy the house of prayer, a modest roof, 

And not distinguish^ from its neighbour barn. 
Save by a sleuder-tapering length of spire, 

The Graiidame sleeps. A plain stone barely tells 
The name and date to the chance passenger. 

For lowly-born was she, and long had eat, 
Wcll-earn’d, the bread of service :—hers was else 
A mounting spirit, one that entertain’d 
Scorn of base action, deed dishonourable, 

Or aught unseemly. I remember well 
Her reverend image: I remember, too. 

With what a iseal she served her master’s house; 
And how the prattling tongue of garrulous age 
£)elighted to recount the oft-told tale 
Or anecdote domestic. Wise she was, 

And wondrous skill’d in genealogies, 

And could in apt and voluble terms discourse 
Of births, of titles, and alliances; 

Of maniages, and intermarriages ; 

Relationship remote, or near of kin ; 

Of friends offended, family disgraced, 

Maiden high-born, but wayward, disolxiying 
Parental strict ii\junctions, and regardless ^ 
Of unmix’d blood, and ancestry remote, 

Stooping to wed with one of low degree. 

** But these are not thy. praises; and I wrong 
Thy honour’d memoiy, recording chieffy 
Things light or trivi^. Better ’twere to tell, 
How with a nobler zeal, and warmer love, 

She served her heavenl^^aster. I have seen 
That reverend form boKfiown with age and pain. 
And rankling malady, xet not for this 
Ceased she to praise her Maker, or withdraw 
Her trust in Him, her faith, and humble hope; 
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So meekly had she Icani’d to bear her cross— 
For she had studied patience in the school 
Of Christ; much comfort she had theiu^e derived, 
And was a follower of the I«Iazarknr. 


THE SABBATH BELLS. 

TiiF. cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 
Tidings of good to Zion : chiefly wdien 
Their piercing tones fall sudden on the eaj 
Of the contemplant, solitary man, 

Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 
Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 

And oft agmri, hard matter, which eludes • 

And baffles Ms pursuit, thought-sick and tired 
Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 
Half wishes for society again. 

Him, thus engaged, the Sabbath bells salute 
Sudden / his heart awakes : his ears drink in 
The cheering music; his relenting soul 
Yearns after all the joys of social life 
And softens with the love of human kind. 


FANCY EMPLOYED ON DIVINE SUBJECTS. 

Thk truant fancy was a wanderer ever, 

A lone enthusiast maid. She loves to walk 
In the bright visions of empyreal light. 

By the green pastures, and the fragrant meads, 
W^re the perpetual flowers of Eden blow: 

By crystal streams, and by the living waters. 
Along whose xSargin grows the wondrous tree 
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AVhose leaves sliall heal the nation.^; iiiulerneuth 
Whose holy shade a refuge shall be found 
From pain and want, and all the ills tliat wait 
On mortal life, from sin and death for ever. 


THE TOMB OF DOUGLAS. 

{See the Tragedy of that name.) 

WuEN her son, her Douglas, died, 

To the steep rock’s fearful side 
F»st the frantic mother hied— 

O’er her blooming warrior dead 
Many a tear did Scotland shed, 

And shrieks of long and loud lament 
From her Orampian hills she sent. 

Like one awakening from a trance 
She met the shock of Lochlin’s^ lance ; 
On her rude invader foe 
Ketuni’d an himdredfold the blow, 
Drove tlie taunting spoiler home ; 

Mournful thence she took her way 
To do observance at the tomb 
Wliere the son of Douglas lay 

Bound about the tomb did go 
In solemn state and order slow, 

Silent pace, and black attire, 

Earl or Knight, or good Esquire; 
Whoe’er by deeds of valour done 
In battle had high honours won; 
Whoe’tff in their pure veins could trace 
The blood of Douglas’ noble race. 

* Denmark. * “ 



THE TOMB OF DOUGLAS. 

With them the flower of minstrels came, 
And to tlieir cunning harps did frame 
In doleful numl)ers piercing rhymes, 

Such strains as in the older times 
Had soothed the Bj)irit of Kingul, 

Echoing thro’ his father’s hall. 

» ** Scottish maidens, drop a tea r 
P"er the fa eauieous Heroes Pier ! 

Trave youth, IiiKi comciy bo^ compare, 

All golden shone his buniish’d hair; 

Valour and smiling (;ourb;sy 
Play’d ill the sunbeams of his eye. 

Closed are those eyes that shone s» fair, 
And stain’d with blood his yellow hair. 
Scottish maidens, drop a tear 
O’er the beauteous Hero’s bier! 

** Not a teal’, I charge you, shed 
For the false Glenalvon dead ; 

Unpitied let Glenalvon lie, 

Fold stain to arms and chivalry ! 

“ Behind his back the traitor came, 

And Dougliis died without his fame. 

Young light of Scotland early spent, 

Tliy country thee shidl long luineiit, 

And oft to after-times shall tell, 

Ill Hope’s sweet prime my Hero fell.” 


TO CHARLES LLOYD, AN UNEXPECl’ED 
VISITOR 

Alone, obscure, without a frjiBud, 

A cheerless, solitary thing, 

Why seel^ my Lloyd the stranger out ? 

• What offering can the stranger bring 
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Of Bonial scenes, home-bred delights, 

That him in aught compensate may 

For Stowey’s pleassmt winter nights, 

For loves and friendships far away "I 

In brief oblivion to forego 

Friends such as thine, so justly dear, 

And be awhile with me content 
To stay, a kindly loiterer, here. 

For this a gleam of random joy 

Hath flush’d my unaccustom’d cheek; 

And with an o’ercharged burstitig heart, 

I«feel the thanks 1 cannot speak. 

0 ! sweet are all the Muses’ lays. 

And sweet the cluvrm of matin bird— 

• ’Tw'as long since these estnangfed earn 

The sweeter voice of friend had heard. 

The voice hath s|X)ke : the pleasant sounds 
In memory’s ear in after-time 

Shall live, to sometimes rouse, a tear, 

And sometimes prompt au honest rhyme. 

For when the transient charm is fled, 

And when the little w^eek is o’er, ^ 

To cheerless, friendless solitude 
When I return, as heretofore. 

Long, long, within my aching heart. 

The grateful sense shall eherish’d be; 

I’ll think less meanly of myself, 

That Lloyd will sometimes think on me. 

Jail. 1797 
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A VISION OF REPENTANCE. 

I SAW a famous fountain in my dream, 

Where shady pathways to a valley led; 

A weeping willow lay upon that stream, 

And all around the fountain hrink were spread 
Wide branching trees, with dark green leaf rich dad, 
Fomiing a doubtful twilight—desolate and sad. 

The place wjis such, that whoso enter’d in, 

Disrobed was of every earthly thought, 

And straight became as one that knew not #in, 

Or to the world’s first innocence was brought; 
Enseem’d it now, he stood on holy ground. 

In sweet and tender melancholy wrapt around. 

» 

A most strange calm stoic o’er my soothfed sprite: 

Long time I stood, and longer had I staid, 

When lo! I saw, saw by the sweet moonlight, 

Which came in silence o’er that silent shade, 
Where near the fountain something like despair 
Made of that weeping willow garlands for her hair. 

And eke with painful fingers she inwove 
AJlany an uncouth stem of savage thorn— 

** Tfie willow garland, that was for her love, 

And th^^e her bleeding temples would adorn.” 
With sighs her heart nigh burst, salt tears fast fell, 
As mournfully she bended o’er that sacred well. 

To whom when I address'd myself to speak, 

She lifted up her eyes, and nothing said; 

The delicate red came mantling o’er her cheek, 

And, gathering up her loose attire, slie fled 
To the dart covert of that woody shade, 

And in her goings seem'd a timid gentle maid. 
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• Revolving in my mind wliat this should incari, 

And why that lovely lady plainM so; 

Perplex’d in thought at that mysterious scene, 

And doubting if ’twere best to stay or go,— 

I cast mine eyes in wiatfid gtize around, 

Wlien from the shades came slow a small and plaintive; 
sound : 

“Pvschk^ am I, who love to dwell 
In these brown shaeles, this woody dell, 

Where never busy mortal came, 

Till now, to pry upon my shame. 

“At thy feet what thou dost see 
Tin? waters of repentance be. 

Which, night and day, I must augment 
With tears, like a true penitent, 

• “If haply so my day of gi*aco 

B(* not yet past; and this lone place, 
O’er-shadowy, dark, cxcludvjth hence 
All tlioughta but grief and penitence,” 

“ Why dost thou iveep, thou gentle maid/ 

A nd wherefore in this barren shade 
Thy hidden thoughts with sorrow feed ? 

Can thing so fair repentance need f” 

“ 0 ! I have done a deed of shame, * 

And tainted is my virgin fame, 

• And stain’d the beauteous maiden white, 

In which my bridal robes were dight.” 

And. who the promised 5^)07/se, declare: 

And whai those bridal garmenlfi were/'' 

“ Severe ^nd saintly righteousness 
Composed the clear white bridal dress; 
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Jksus, the son of Heaven’s high King, 

Bought with His blood the marriage-ring. 

“A wretched sinful creature, I 
Deem’d lightly of that sacred tie, 

Gave to a treacherous world niy heart, 

And play’d the foolish wanton’s part. 

“ Soon to these murky shades I came, 

To hide from the sun’s light iny shame. 

And still I haunt this woody dell. 

And bathe me in that healing well, 

Whose waters clear have influence 
Froni sin’s foul stains the soul to clea^jsc ; 

“ And night and day I them augment 
With tears, like a true penitent, 

Until, due expiation made, * 

And fit atonement fully imid. 

The Lord and Bridegroom me present, 

Where in swciet strains of high consent, 

God’s throne before, the Seraphim 
Shall chaunt the ecstatic marriage hymn.” 

“ Novj ChriM restore thee soon ”—I said, 

And thenceforth all my dream was fled, 

1797 


TO CHARLES LLOYD. 

A STRANGER, and alone, I past those scenes 
We past so late together; and my heart 
Felt something like desertion, when I lix)k’d 
Around me, atd tl>e well-known voidte of friend 
Was absent.^ and the cordial look waa thexo 
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t All he had been to me. And now I go 
Again to mingle with a world impure, 

With men who make a mock of holy things 
Mistaken, and of man’s best hope think scoiii. 

The world does much to warp the heart of man, 
And I may sometimes join its idiot laugh. 

Of this I now complain not. Deal with me 
Omniscient Father! as thou judgest best. 

And in Thy season tender Thou my heai*t. 

I pray not for myself; I pi*ay for him, 

Whose soul is sore perplex’d : shine Thou on him, 
Father of Lights ! and in the difficult paths 
Make plain his way before him. His own thoughts 
May h^ not think, his own ends not pursue; 

So shall he best perform Thy will on earth, 
Greatest and Best, Thy will be ever ours ! 

August 1797. 


WKITTEN ON THE DAY OF MY AUNT’S 
FUNEllAL. 

Thou too art dead.! very kind 

Hast thou been to me in my childish days. 

Thou best good creature. I have not forgot 
How thou didst love thy Charles, when he was yet 
A prating schoolboy : I have not forgot ' 

Tlie busy joy on that important day. 

When, childlike, the poor wanderer was content 
To leave the bosom of parental love. 

His childhood’s play>placc, and his early home. 

For the rude fosterings of a stranger’s hand, 

Hard uncouth tasks, and schoolboy’s scanty fare. 
How did thine eye peruse him round and round, 
And hardly, know him in his yellow coats,^ 

Red leathern belt, and gown of russet blue I 

1 The dress of Christ’s hospital, o 
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vEftFev^ell, good aunt! • 

Go thou and occupy the same gnive'l)ed 
Where the dead mother lies. 

Oh my dear mother, oh thou dear dead saint! 

Where’s now that pla(!id face, where oft hath sat 
A mother’s smile, to think her son should thrive 
Tn this had world when she was dead and gojl^te; 

And where a t<;ar hath sat (take shame, O son !) 

Wluni that same child has proved himself unkind. 

One parent yet is left—a WTetched thing, 

A sad survivor of his buried wife, 

A palsy-smitten, childish, old, old man, 

A semblance most forlorn of what he was, 

A merry cheerful man. A merrier man, • 

A man more apt to frame matter for mirth, 

Mad jokes, and antics for a Christmas eve ; 

Making life social, and the laggard time 

To move on nimbly, never yet did cheer • 

The little circle of domestic friends. 

. • February 1707. 


WRITTEN A YEAR AFTER THE EVENTS. 

Alas ! how am I changed ! Where be the tears, 

The sobs, and forced susijensions of the breath. 

Aryl all the dull desertions of the heart. 

With which I himg o’er my dead mother’s corse ] 
Where bo the blest subsidings of the storm 
Within, the sweet resignedness of hope 
Drawn heavenward, and strength of filial love. 

In which I bow’d me to my Father’s will ? 

My God, and my Redeemer ! keep not Thou 
My soul in brute and sensual thanklessness 
Se^’d up; oblivious ever of that dear grace 
And health restored to my long-loved'^fricnd. 
Long-loved, and worthy known. Thou didst not leave 
Her soul in deatlf! O leave not now, my Lord, • 
c 
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* Thy servants in far worse, in spiritual death ! 

And darkness blacker than those fearbd shadows 
Of the valley all must tread. Lend us Thy Imlms, 
Thou dear Physician of the sin-sick soul, 

And heal our cleansed bosoms of the wounds 
With wliich the world has pierced us thro* and thro*. 
Give us new flesh, new birth. Elect of heaven 
May we become; in Thine election sure 
Contain’d, and to one purpose steadfast drawn. 

Our soul’s salvation! 

Thou, and I, dear friend, 

With filial recognition sweet, shall know 
One day tlie face of our dear mother in heaven; 

And her remember’d looks of love shall greet 
With looks of answering love; her placid smiles 
Meet with a smile as placid, and her hand 
With drops of fondness wet, nor fear repulse. 

B% witness for me, Lord, I do not ask 
Those days of vanity to return again 
(Nor fitting me to ask, nor Thee *to give). 

Vain loves and wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid 
Child of the dust as I am, who so long 
My captive heart steep’d in idolatry 
And creature-loves. Forgive me, 0 my Maker ! 

If in a mood of grief I sin almost 
In sometimes brooding on the days long past, 

And from the grave of time wishing them back, ^ 
Days of a mother’s fondness to her child. 

Her little one. 

O where be now those sports, 

And infant play-games 1 where the joyons troops 
Of children, and the haunts 1 did so love 1 
O my companions, O ye lovfed names 
Of friend or playmate dear; gone are ye now 3 
Gone diverse ways; to honour and cr^it some, 

And some, I fi^, to ignominy and shame! 

1 only am left, with unavailing grief, 

,To moium one parent dead, and seO one liver 
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Of all life’s joys bereft and desolate : • 

Ain left with a few friends, and one, above 
The rest, found faithful in a length of years, 

Contented as I may, to bear me on 
To the not unpeacefiil evening of a day 
Made black by morning storms ! 

Snpteniber 1797. 


WRITTEN SOON AFTER THE PUECEDINO 
POEM. 

Thou should’st have longer lived, and to the grave 
Have peacefully gone down in full old age ! 

Thy children would have tended thy gray hairs. 

We might have sat, as we have often done. 

By our fireside, and talk’d whole nights away, • 
Old times, old friends, and old events recalling; 
With many a circumstance, of trivial note. 

To memory dear, and of importance grown. 

How shall we tell them in a stranger’s ear 1 
A wayward son ofttiraes was I to thee; 

And yet, in all our little bickerings, 

]>ome8tic jars, there was, I know not what, 

Of tender feeUug, that were ill exchanged 

For this world’s chilling fnendships, and their smiles 

Familiar, whom the heart calls strangers still. 

A heavy lot hath he, most wretched man 1 ^ 

Who lives the last of all his family; 

He looks around him, and his eye discerns 
The face of the stranger, and his heart is sick. 

Mon of the world, what canst thou do for him ? 
Wealth is a burden, which he could not bear; 

Mirth a strange crime, the which he dares not act; 
And wine no cordial, but a bitter cup.'' 

For wounds like his Christ is the only cure, 

And gospel promise are his by right, 
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* For these were given to the poor in heart. 

Go, preach thou to him of a world to come, 

Where friends shall meet and know each other’s face. 
Say less than this, and say it to the winds. 

October 1797. 


WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1797. 

I AM a widow’d thing, now thou art gone! 

Now thou art gone, my own familiar friend, 
Companion, sister, helpmate, counsellor! 

Alas ! that lionoiu-ed mind, whoso sweet reproof 
And mtekest wisdom in times past have smoothed 
The unfilial harshness of my foolish speech, 

And made me loving to my parents old, 

(Why is this so, ah, God ! why is this so 1) 

• That honour’d mind become a fearful blank, 

Her senses lock’d up, and herself kept out 
From human sight or converse, while so many 
Of the foolish sort are left to roam at large, 

Doing all acts of folly, and sin, and shame ? 

Thy paths are mystery \ 

Yet I will not think, 

Sweet friend, but we shall one day meet, and live 
In quietness, and die so, fearing God. 

Or if noty and these false suggestions be ^ 

A fit of the weak nature, loth to part 
^ With what it loved so long, and held so dear; 

If thou art to be taken, and I left 
(More sinning, yet unpunish’d, save in thee), 

It is the will of God, and we are clay 

In the }X)tter’8 hands ; and, at the worst, are made 

From absolute nothing, vessels of disgrace, 

Till, His most righteous purpose wrought in us, 
Our purifi^ spirits find their perfect rest 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 

Where arc they gone, the old familiar faces ? 

I had a mother, hut she died, and left me, 

Died prematurely in a day of horrors— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women. 

(Hosed are her doors on me, I must not see hcr^^> \ 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man. 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly; 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Ghost-like, I paced roimd the haunts of my childhood. 
E^rth seem’d a desert I was bound to traverse. 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother ! * 
Why wert not thou bom in my father’s dwelling ? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 

For some they have died, and some they have left mo, 
And some are taJeen from me.; all are departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faciiis. 

January 1798. 
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COMPOSED AT MIDNIGHT. 

/ 

From broken visions of perturbed rest ^ ^ 

I wake, and start, and fear to sleep again. 

How total a privation of all sounds. 

Sights, and familiar objects, man, bird, beast. 

Herb, tree, or flower, and prodigal light of heaven ! 
"IVcre some relief to catch the drowsy cry 
Of the mechanic w^atchman, or the noise 
Of revel, reeling home from midnight cups. 

Those are the moanings of the dying man. 

Who lies in the upi)er chamber; restless moans, 

And interiupted only by a cough 
Consumptive, torturing the wasted lungs. 

So in the bitterness of death he lies. 

And waits in ang^us h for the morning’s light. 

What can thatdoTor him, or what restore 1 
Short taste, faint sense, affecting notices, 

And little images of pleasures papst, 

Of health, and active life—(health not yet slain. 

Nor the other grace of life, a good name, sold 
For sin’s blacjk wages). On his tedious bed 
He writhes, and turns him from th’ accusing light. 
And finds no comfort in the sun, but says 
‘ When night comes I shall get a little rest.” 

Some few groans more, death comes, and there ap end. 
’Tis darkness and coiyecture all beyond; 

Weak nature fears, though charity must liope, 

And fancy, most licentious on such themes, 

Where decent reverence well had kept her mute, 

Hath o’erw8to(^k’d hell with devils, and brought down 
By her enormous fablings, and mad lies, 

Discredit on the gospel’s serious truths 
And salutary fears. The man of parts, 

Poet, or prose* declaimer, on his couch 
Lolling, like one indifferent, fabricates 
A heaven of gold, where he, and Aach as he^ 
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TJicir heads eiicompassM with crowns, their heels • 
With rine wings garlanded, shall tread the stars, 
Beneath their feet, heaven’s pavement, far removed 
From damned spirits, and the torturing cries 
Of men, his brethren, fashion’d of the earth. 

As he was, nourish’d with the self-same breath, 

Belike his kindred or comimnions once, 

Through everlasting ages now divorced, 

In chains and savage torments, to repent 

Short years of folly on earth. Their groans unheard 

In hejiven, tlie saint nor pity feels, nor care, 

For those thus sentenced—pity might disturb, 

The delicate sense and most divine repose 
Of spirits angelical. Blessed l)o God, , 

The measures of His judgments are not fix’d 
By man’s erroneous standard. He discerns 
No such inordinate difference and vast 
Betwixt the sinner and the saint, to doom # 

So disproportion’d fates. Compared with Him, 

No man on earth is holy call’d: they best 
Stand in His sight approved, who at His feet 
Their little crowns of virtue cast, and yield 
To Him of His own works the praise, His duo. 

LIVING WITHOUT GOD IN THE WORLD. 

Mystery of God 1 thou brave and beauteous world, 
M^e fair with light and shade and stars and flowers, 
Made fearful and august with woods and rocks; 
Jagg’d precipice, black mountain, sea in storms, * 
Sun, over all, that no co-rival owns, 

But thro’ Heaven’s pavement rides as in despite 
Or mockery of the Uttleness of man! 

1 see a mighty ajm, by man unseen, 

Resistless, not to be controU’d, that guides, 

In solitude of unshared energies, 

All these thy ceaseless mirades, 0 world 1 
Arm o^the world, I view thee, and I muse 
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On Man, who, truBting in liin mortal Btrcngth, 

Leans on a shadowy staff, a staff of dreams. 

We consecrate our total hojics and fears 
To idols, flesh and blood, our love (heaven^s due), 

Our praise and admiration; praise bestow’d 
By man on man, and acts of worship done 
To a kindred nature, certes do reflect 
Some portion of the glory and rays oblique 
Upon the politic worshipper,—so man 
Extracts a pride from his humility. 

Some braver spirits of the modem stamp 
Aflect a Godhead nearer: these talk loud 
Of mind, and independent intellect. 

Of energies omnipotent in man; 

And man of his own fate artificer j 
Yea, of his own life lord, and of the days 
Of his abode on earth, when time shall be, 

Thi»4 life immortal shall become an art, 

Or Death, by chymic practices deceived. 

Forego the scent, which for six thousand years 
Like a good hound he has follow’d, or at length 
More manners learning, and a decent sense 
And reverence of a philosophic world. 

Relent, and leave to prey on carcasses. 

But these are fancies of a few: the rest. 

Atheists, or Deists only in the name, 

By word or deed deny a God, They eat 
Their daily bread, and draw the breath of heaven ' 
Without or thought or thanks; heaven’s roof to them 
Is but a painted ceiling hung with lamps, 

No more, that lights them to their purposes. 

They wander “ loose about,” they nothing see. 
Themselves except, and creatures like themselves. 
Short-lived, short-sighted, impotent to save. 

So on their dissolute spirits, soon or late, 

Destruction comhth ** like an armhd man,” 

Or like a dream of murder in the night, 

Withering their mortal faculties, and breaking 
Tftie bones of all their pride. 


1798. 



JOHN WOODVTL: 

A TRAGKDY IN FIVE ACTS 


CHARACTEKS. 


Sm Walter Woodvil. 


John, 

Simon, 


his sons. 


Guay * | frUiuls of John. 

Sandfoki), Sir trailer's old Steward, 
Mabqarkt, Orphan Ward of Sir Walter. 
Four Gentlemen, John's riotous companions. 
Servants. 


Scene.— For the most pgbrt at Sir Walter's mansion in Devour 
shire ; at other times in ilui forest of Sherwood. 

Time, —Soon after the Mestoralion. 


ACT THE FIRST. 

ScKNE .—A Servants' Apartment in Woodvil Hall. 

Servants drinking. — Time^ the Morning. 

• A Song }>y Daniel. 

“ When the King enjoys his own again.” 

Peter. A delicate song. Where didst learn it, fell?)w 1 

Daniel. Even there, where thou learnest thy oaths and 
thy'politics—at onr master’s table. Where else should a 
serving-man pick up his poor accomplishments ? 

Martin. Well spoken, Daniel. 0 rare Daniel!—his 
oaths and his politics! excellent! 

Francis. And where didst pick up thy knoyery, Daniel 1 

Pet. That came to him by inheritance. His family 
have suppled the slRre of Devon, time out of mind, wijh 
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€goo(l thieves and i)ad serving-men. All of his race have 
come into the world without their conscience. 

ilfar. Good thieves, and bad serving-men *1 Better and 
better. I marvel what Daniel hath got to say in reply. 

Dan. I marvel more when thou wilt say anything to 
the purpose, thou shallow serving-man, whose swiftest 
conceit carries thee no higher than to apprehend with 
difficulty the st^le jests of us thy conij^eers. When wast 
ever known to club thy own particular jest among us 1 
Mar. Most unkind Daniel, to spcjik such biting things 
of me! 

Fran. See—if he hath not brought tears into the |x>or 
fellow’s eyes with the saltness of his rebuke. 

Dan. IJo ofleiice, brotlier Martin—I meant none. 
’Tis true. Heaven gives gifts and withholds them. It 
has boon pleiiKod to bestow u|X)n me a nimble invention 
to the manufacture of a jest; and upon thee, Martin, an 
imMerent 1ml capacity to understand my moahlng. 

Mar. Is that all 1 I am content. Here’s niy hand. 
Fran. Well, I like a little imuwent mirth myself, but 
never could endure bawdry. > 

Dan. Qnnt homines %ot .sententlce. 

Mar. And what is that 1 

Dan. ’Tis Greek, and argues difference of opinion. 
Mar. I hope there is none between us. 

Dan. Here’s to thee, brother Martin (drinks). 

Mar. And to thee, Daniel (drinks). 

Fran. And to thee, Peter (drinks). 

Pet. Thank you, Francis. And here’s to thee (drinks). 
^\iar. I shall be fuddled anon. 

Dan. And drunkenness 1 hold to be a very despicable 
vice. ' * 

All. Oh ! a shocking vine. XThey drink round. 

Pet. Inasmuch as it taketh away the understanding. 
pan. And makes the eyes red. ^ 

iPet. And th^ tongue to stammer. 

Dan. And to blab out secrets. 

^ (During this conversation they cBntinue dninking.) 
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Vet. Some men «lo not know an enemy from a frieftdF* 
when they are drunk, i** 

Dan. Certainly sobriety is the health of the souh *, 

Mar. Now I know I am going to be drunk. ,, 

Dan. How canst tell, dry-bones 1 .1 

Mar. Because I begin to be melancholy. - That’s always 
a sign. 

Fra7i. Take care of Martin, he’ll topple off his seat 
else. [Martin drops asleep. 

Pet. Times are gi'eatly altered since young master took 
upon himself the government of this household. 

All. Greatly altered. 

Fran. I think everything be altered for the better since 
his Mtyesty’a blessed restoration. • 

Pet In Sir Walter’s days there Wiis no encouragement 
given to good housekeeping. 

AIL None. 

Dan. For instance, no possibility of getting driJnk 
before two in the afternoon. 

Pet. Every man his idlowancc of ale at breakfast—his 
quart! 

All. A quart! I (i n derisioti) . 

Dan. Nothing left to our own sweet discretions. 

Pet. Whereby it may appear, wo wore treated more 
like beasts than what we were—discreet and reasonable 
serving-men. 

All.^Uke beasts. 

Mar. (opening his eyes). Like beasts ! 

Dan. To sleep, wag-taU \ 

Fran. I marvel all thii wj^e where the old gentlenfhn 
has found means to secrete has 

heard of hiifi since the day of tAjpUg’s return. Can any 
^1, why our young master, bem|^voured by the court, 
Aould not have interest to procure his father’s pardon. 

Dan. Marry, 1 think ’lis the obstinacy of the old 
Knight, that will not be beholden to to court for his 
safety. 

Mar. Nofir that is^wilful. 
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Fran. But mn any tell me the place of hie conceal¬ 
ment 1 

Pet. That cannot I; but I have my conjectures. 

J)a/n. Two hundred pounds, as I hear, to the man that 
shall apprehend him. 

Fran. Well, I hate my suspicions. 

Pet. And so have I. 

Mar. And I can keep a secret. 

Fran, (to Peter). Warwickshire you mean (aside). 

Pet. Perhaps not 

Fran. Nearer, perhaps. 

Pet. I say nothing. 

Pan. I hope there is none in this company would be 
mean enough to betray him. 

All. 0 Lord, surely not 

[77iey drink to Sir Walter’s safety. 

Fran. I have often wondered how our master came to 
b# excepted by name in the late Act ^f Oblivion. 

Dan. Shall I tell the reason ? * 

All Ay, do. 

Dan. ’Tis thought he is no great friend to the present 
happy establishment. 

All. Oh ! monstrous ! 

Pet. Fellow-servants, a thought strikes me. Do we, or 
do we not, come under the penalties of the Treason A(*.t, 
by reason of our being privy to this man’s concealment! 

AH. Truly, a sad consideration, , 

To them enters Sandford svddenly. 

^Sandford. You well-fed and unprofitable grooms, 
Maintain’d for state^^t tise; 

You lazy feasters atlj^jher’s cost, 

That" eat like maggoti^'^ito an estate, . 

And do as little work,' 

Being indeed but foul excrescences. 

And no just pilrts in a w^ll-orderid family; 

You base and rascal imitators, 

^ Who act up to the height, your master’s vices, 
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But cannot read his virtues in your bond : # 

Which of you, as I enter’d, spake of betraying ? 

Was it you, or you, or, thin-facc, was it youl 
Mar. Whom does he call thin-face ? 

Sa7id. No prating, loon, but tell me who he was. 

That I may brain the villain with my staff, 

That seeks Sir Wiilter’s life 1 
Yoi^miserable men, 

Wijth minds more slavish than your slave’s estab;, 

Hjjve you that noble bounty so forgot, 

Wiieh took you from the looms, and from the plf)Ughs, 
Vmiidi better had yo follow’d, fed ye, clothed ye, 

Jmd entertain’d ye in a worthy service. 

Where your best wages was the world’s reputjg, 

That thus ye seek his life, by whom ye live 1 
Have you forgot, too, 

How often in old times 

Your drunken mirths have stimn’d day’s sober etirs, ^ 
Carousing full cups to Sir Walter’s health ? 

Whom now yc would betmy, but that he lies 
Cut of the reach of your poor treacheries. 

This learn from me. 

Our master’s secret sleeps with trustier tongues. 

Than will unlock themselves to carles like you. 

get you gone, you knaves. Who stirs 1 this staff 
Shall tea(!h you manners else. 

All. Well, we are^oing. 

Sand. And quickly, too, ye had better, for I see 
Young mistress Margaret coming this way. 

[JEJxeunt all InU SandfoUd. 

ErUer Mab^aret, as in a fright, pursued by a Gentle- 
man, who, seeing Sandfobd, retires muttering a curse. 
SANDFORD. MARGARET. 

Sandn Good-morrow to my fair mistress. ’Twas a chance 
I saw you, lady, so intent was I 
On chiding hence these graceless serving-men, 

Who cannot break thteir fast at morning meals , 
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I Without debaucli aud mis-timed riotings. 

This house hath been a scene of nothing else, 

But atheist riot and profane excess, 

Since my old master quitted all his rights here. 

Marg. Each day I endure fresh insult from the scorn 
Of Woodvil’s friends, the uncivil jests 
And free discourses of the dissolute men 
That haunt this mansion, making me their mirth. 

Sand, I)o6Js my young master know of these affronts ? 
Marg. I cannot tell. Pcrha|)8 he has not been told. 
Perhaps he might have seen them if he would. 

I have known him more quick-sighted. Let that pass. 
All things seem changed, I think. I had a friend 
(I can’t but^weep to think him alter’d too)— 

These things are l»ost forgotten : but I knew 
A man, a young man, young, and full of honour, 

That would have pic.k’d a quarrel for a straw. 

And fought it out to the extremity, 

E’en with the dearest friend he had alive. 

On but a bare surmise, a possibility. 

That Margaret had suffer’d an affront. 

Some are too tame that were too splenetic once. 

Sand. Twere best he should be told of these affronts. 
Marg. I am the daughter of his father’s friend, 

Sir Walter’s orphan ward. 

I am not his servant-maid, that I should wait 
The opportunity of a gracious hearing, 

Incpiiro the times and seasons when to put 
My peevish prayer up at young Woodvil’s feet, 

Anft sue to him for slow reto ^s, who was 
Himself a suitor late to hf^aret. 

I am somewhat proud: and Woodvil taught Ine pride. 

I was his favourite once, his playfellow in infancy, 

And joyful mistress of his youth. 

None once so pleasant in his eyes as Margaret 
His conscience, ^is religion Margaret was, 

His dear heart’s confessor, a heart within that heart, 
And all dear things summ’d up in han: alone. • 
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As Margaret smiled or frown’d John lived or died: # 

His dress, speech, gesture, studies, friendships, all 
Being fashioned to her liking. 

His Hatteries taught me first this self-esteem. 

His flatteries and caresses, while he loved. 

The world esteem’d her happj% who had won 
His heart, who won all hearts; 

And ladies envied me the love of Woodvil. 

Sand. Ho doth affect the courtier’s life too much, 
Whose art is to forget, 

And tliat has wrought this seeming change in him, 

That was by nature noble. 

’Tis these court plagues, that swarm about our house, 

Have (lone tlie mischief, % pe y gkldy - 

With imaL^ea of sta,t p 

Tainting tiis generous spirits with ambition. 

Marff. I know not how it is; 

A cold protector is John grown to me. '• 

The mistress and presumptive wife of Woodvil 
CJan never stoop so low to supplicate 
A mail, her equal, to redress Those wrongs, 

Which he was bound first to prevent: 

But which his own neglects have sanction’d rather. 

Both sanction’d and provoked : a mark’d neglect. 

And strangeness fastening bitter on his love. 

His love which long has been upon the wane. 

For I am determined what to do : 

To leave this house this night, and lukewarm John, 

And trust for food to the Earth and Providence. 

Sand. 0 lady, have a care , * 

Of these indefinite and spleen-bred resolves. 

You know ifbt half the dangers that attend 
Upon a life of wandering, which your thoughts now 
Feeling the swellings of a lofty auger. 

To your abusM fancy, as ’tis likely, 

Portray without its terrors, painting lies 
And representments of fallacious liberty— 

You know U 9 t what ikis to leave the roof that shelters you, 
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Marg, I liavo thought on every possible event, 

The dangers arnl discouragements you speak of, 

Even till my woman’s heart hath ceased to fear them. 
And cowardice grows enamour’d of rare accidents, 

Nor am I so unfurnish’d as you think, 

Of pratrticable schemes. 

Sand. Now Ood forbid ; think twice of this, dear lady. 
Marg. I pray you spare me, Mr. Sandford, 

And once for all Indieve, nothing can shake my purpose. 
Sand. But what course have you thought on I 
Marg. To seek Sir Walter in the forest of Sherwood. 

I have letters from young Simon, 

A(iquainting me with all the circumstanceB 
Of their co^fcealnient, phice, and manner of life, 

And the merry hours they sjKjnd in the green ha\mts 
Of Sherwood, nigh which place they have ta’cn a house 
In the town of Nottingham, and pass for foreigners, 
Wfiiiring the dress of Frenchmen.— 

All wliieh I have perused with so attent 
And childlike longings, that to mjw doting ears 
Two sounds now seem like one, 

One meaning in two words, Sherwood and liberty.— 
And, gentle Mr. Sandford,— 

’Tis you that must provide now 

The means of my departure, which for safety 

Must be in boy’s apparel. 

Sand. Since you will have it so 
(My careful age trembles at all may happen) 

I will engage to furnish you. 

I Hhve the keys of the wardrobe, and can fit you 
With gannents to your size. 

I know a suit 

Of lively Lincoln Green, that shall much grace you 
In the wear, being glossy fresh, and worn but seldom. 
Young Stephen Woodvil wore them while he lived. 

I have the keys* of all this house and passages, 

And ere day break will rise and let you forth. 

JVhat things soe’er you have need I can fui:ni8h you; 
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And will provide a horse and trusty guide # 

To bear you on your way to Nottingham. 

Marff, That once tliis day and night were fairly past! 
For then t’ll bid this house and love farewell; 

Farewell, sweet Devon ; farewell, lukewarm Jobn : 

For with the mornings light will Margaret bo gone. 
Thanks, courteous Mr. Sandford.— divers wai/s. 


ACT THE SECOND. 

Scene. —An Apartment in Wnodvil Half. 

John Woodvil— alone. ^ 

{Reading parU of a leiler.) 

The Letter. 


“ When Love grows cold, and indifference hius usuif>e<l 
upon old esteem, it is no marvel if the world begin to 
account that dependciifle, which hitherto has been esteemed 
honourable shelter. The course I have taken (in leaving 
this house, not easily wrought thereunto) seemed to mo 
best for the once-for-all releasing of yourself (who in times 
past have deserved well of me) from the now daily and 
not to be endured tribute of forced love, and ill-dissembled 


reluctance of affection. 


“ Maugaket.” 


Gone r gone ! my girl ^ so hasty, Margaret! 

And never a kiss at parting ? shallow loves, 

And likings of a ten days’ growth, use courtesies, * 
And show red eyes at parting. Who bids “farewell ” 
In the sam^ tone he cries “ God sptied you, sir 
Or tells of joyful victories at sea, 

Where he hath ventures ? does not rather inn flic 
His organs to emit a leaden sound, 

To suit the melancholy dull “ farewell,” 

Which They in Heaven not use ?— 

So peevish^ Margaret 1 
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C^iit ^tis the common error of your sex, 

When our idolatiy slackens, or grows less, 

(As who of woman horn can keep his faculty, 

Of Admiration, being a decaying faculty, 

For ever stmin’d 1:0 the pitch ? or tyiii at pleasure 
Make it renewable, as some appetites are. 

As namely, Hunger, Thirst ?)—this being the case. 

They tax us with neglect, and love grown cold. 

Coin plainings of the perfidy of men. 

Which into maxims pass, and apothegms 
To be retail’d in ballads.— 

1 know them all. 

They arc jealous, wdien our larger hearts receive 
More guestsithan one. (Love in a woman’s heart 
Being all in one.) For me, I am sure I have room here 
For more disturbers of my sleep than one. 

Love shall have part, but Love shall not have all 
Arifbition, Pleasure, Vanity, all by turns, 

Shall lie in my bed, and keep me fresh and waking; 

Yet Love not be excluded.—Foolish wcQch, 

I could have loved her twenty years to come, 

And still have kept my liking. But since ’tis so, 

Why, fare tliee well, old play-fellow! I’ll tiy 
To 8(pieeze a tear for old acquaintance’ sake. 

I shall not grudge so much.- 

To him enters Lovel. 

Lov. Bless us, Woodvil! what is the matter ? * I pro¬ 
test, man, I thought you had been weeping. 

V(W. Nothing is the matter, only the wench has 
forc(xl some water into my eyes, which will quickly 
disband. * 

Loo, I cannot conceive you. 

Wood. Margaret is flown. 

Lov. Upon what pretence 1 

Wood. Neglect on my part: which it seems she has 
had the wit to discover, majigre all my pains to conceal it. 
e Lov, Then you confess the charge ? „ 
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Wood. To say the truth, my love for her has of liit€ 
stopped short on this side idolatry. 

IjOv. As all good Christians should, I think. 

Wood. I am sure, I could have loved lier still within 
the limits of warrantable love. 

Lov. A kind of brotherly affection, I take it. 

WQod. We should have made exeellent nuui and wife 
in time. 

Lov. A good old couple, when the snows fell, to crowd 
about a sea-coal fire, and talk over old matters. 

Wo(hI. While each should feel, what neither canal to 
acknowledge, that stories oft repeated may at last come 
to lose some of their grace by the repetition. 

fjov. Which both of you may yet live hfng enough to 
discover. For, take my word for it, Margaret is a bird, 
that will come back to you without a lure. 

Wood. Never, never, Level. Spite of my levity, with 
tears I confess it, she was a lady of most confirmed honour, 
of an unmatchable spirit, and determinate in all virtuous 
resolutions; not hasty to anticipate an atfrout, nor slow 
to feel, where just provocation was given. 

Lov, What made you neglect her, then ? 

Wood. Mere levity and youthfulness of blood, a malady 
incident to young meu» physicians call it oainrice. Nothing 
else. He that slighted her knew her value: and ’tis odds, 
but for thy sake, Margaret, John will yet go to his grave 
a baolielor. [d noise h^ard as of one dnmk and singmtj. 

Lov. Here comes one that will quickly dissipate these 
humours. ^ 

Enter one dmnk. 

Drunk^ Man. Good-morrow to you, gentlemen. Mr. 
Lovel, I am your humble servant. Honest Jack AVoodvil, 
I will get drunk with you to-morrow. 

Wood. And why to-morrow, honest Mr. Freeman ? 

Dmnk. M. I sceid^ a traitor in that question. A 
beastly question. Is it not his Majesty’s birthday ? the 
day of ail days in the year, on which King Charles the 
Second gracidbsly pleased to be born. (Sings) 
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i‘ Great jiity ’tis such days as those should come but once 
a year.” 

Lov. Drunk in a morning! foh ! how he stipks. 

Drunk. M. And why not drunk in a morning ? canst 
tell, bully 1 

Wood. Because being the sweet and tender infancy of 
the day, methinks it should ill-endure such early blightings. 

Drunk. M. I grant you, *tis in some sort the youth and 
tender nonage of the day. Youth is bashful, and I give it 
a cup to encourage it. {Sings) “Ale that will make 
Grimalkin prate.”—At noon I drink for thirst, at night 
for fellowship, but above all I love to usher in the b^hful 
morning under tlwi auspices of a freshening stoup of liquor. 
(Sings) “Aie in a Saxon rumkin then Makes valour 
burgeon in tall men.”—But I crave pardon. I fear I 
keep that gentleman from serious thoughts. There be 
those that wait for me in the cellar. 

Wood. Who are they ? 

Drunk. M. Gentlemen, my good friends, Cleveland, 
Dolaval, and Truby. I know by this time they are all 
clamorous for me. [^Exit singing. 

Wood. This keeping of open house acquaints a man 
with strange companions. 

Entrr at anotiuir dooft\ Three calling for 
Hakky Freeman, 

Harry Freeman, Harry Freeman. ^ 

He is not here. Let us go look for him. 

Where is Freeman ? 

Where is Harry 1 

\Exeunt the Three^ calling for Freeman. 

Wood. Did you ever see such gentry? \taughing). 
These are they, that fatten on ale and tobacco in a morn¬ 
ing, drink burnt brandy at noon to promote digestion, and 
piously conclude with quart bumpers after supper to prove 
their loyalty. 

L(yv. Come, shall wo acyoum to the Tennis Court ? 

• Wood. No, you shall go with lie into the gallery. 
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where I will show you the Vandyke I have purchtised? 
‘^Thc late king taking leave of his children.” 

Lorv. I will but adjust my dress, and attend you. 

[Exit Lovkl. 

Wood, (alone). Now universal England getteth drunk 
For joy that Charles, her monarch, is restored : 

And she, that sometime wore a saintly mask, 

The stale-grown vjjor from her fac^e doth pluck, 

And wearcth now a suit of morris bells, 

With which she jingling goes through all her towns and 
villages. 

The baffled factions in their houses skulk : 

The eomrnonwealthsman, and state machinist, 

The cropp’d fanatic, and fifth-moiiarchy-man,* 

Who heareth of these visionaries now' ? 

They and their dreams have ended. Fools do sing, 
Where good men yield God thanks; but politic spirit^, 
Who live by observation, note these changes 
Of the popular mind, and thereby serve their ends. 

Then why not 11 W*hat’s Charles to me, or Oliver, 

But as my own advancement hangs on one of them ? 

I to myself am chief.-1 know. 

Some shallow mouths ciy out, that I am smit 
With the gauds and show of state, the point of place. 
And trick of precedence, the ducks, and nods. 

Which w'eak minds pay to rank. ’Tis not to sit 
In I)lace of worship at the royal masques, 

Their pastimes, plays, and Whitehall banquetings. 

For none of these, * 

Nor yet to be seen whispering with some great one, 

Do I affect^ the favours of the court. 

I would be great, for greatness hath great power, 

And that’s the fruit I reach at.— 

Great spiiits ask great play-room. Who could sit. 

With these prophetic swellings in my breast, 

That prick and goad me on, and never cease, 

To the fortunes something tells me I was born to ? 

Who, with*8uch mofJitors within to stir him, • 
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Would sit. him down with lazy arms across, 

An unit, a thing without a name in the state, 

A Homelhing to he govern’d, not to govern, 

A fwhiug, hawking, hunting country gentleman 1 [Exit. 


Scene. —Shenvood Forest. 

sm WALTER WOODVIL, SIMONWOODVIL 
(disguised as Frenchmen). 

Sir Wal. How fares my hoy, Simon, my youngest horn, 
My hope, my pride, yoimg Woodvil, speak to me'} 

Some grief untold weighs heavy at thy heart: 

I know it by»thy alter’d cheer of late. 

Tliinkest tliy bj’other plays thy father false? 

It is a mad and thriftless protligal, 
drown [)roiid upon the favours of the court; 

(JoiiH mannci-s, and court fjishions, he affects, 

And in the heat and uncheck’d blood of youtli, 

Harbours a company of riotous mcnj 

All hot, and young, court-seekers like himself, 

Most skilful to devour a patrimony; 

And these have ctit into my old estates, 

And these have drain’d thy father’s cellars dry; 

But these so <^oininou faults of youth not named, 

(Things wiiich themselves outgrow, left to themselves) 

I know no (pudity that stains his honour. 

My life upon his faith and noble mind, 

Son John could never play thy father false. 

Sim. I never thought but nobly of my brother, 
Touching his honour and fidelity, 

Still I could wish him ch^ier of his person, ' 

And of his time more fru^l, than to spend 
In riotous living, gnu^cless society, 

And mirth impahitablc, hours better employ’d 
(With those persmwivc graces nature lent him) 

In fervent pleadings for a father’s life. 

, Sir Wal. I would not owe my life^ito a jealwiis court. 
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Whoso shallow policy I know it is, • 

Oil sonic reluctant acts of prudent mercy, 

(Not voluntary, but extorted by the times, 

In tlic first tremblings of new-fixed power, 

And recollection smarting from old wounds,) 

On these to build a spinous popularity. 

ITiiknowing what free grace or mercy mean, 

They fear to punish, therefore do they parrlon. 

For this cause have I oft forbid my son, 

Hy letters, overtures, open solicitings, 

Or closet-tampcringa, by gold or feii, 

To beg or bargain with the court for my life. 

Sim. And John has ta’en you, hither, at your word, 
Tnu^ to the letter of his paternal charge. • 

Sir Wal. Well, my good cause, and rny good conscience, 

Sliall be for sons to me, if John prove false. 

Men die hut oiice^ and thej apDortimity ^ 

Of a liobliTcKath i8li6tTia'~TOry“ day fortui ic: 

It is a gift which noble spirits pray fox. 

Shn. I would not wrong my brotlier by surmise; 

I know him generous, full of gentle qualities, 

Incapable of base compliances, 

No prodigal in his nature, but affecting 
This show of bravery for ambitious ends, 
lie drinks, for ’tis the humour of the court, 

And (irink may one day wrest the secret from him. 

And pluck you from your hiding-place in the seciucl. 

Sir Wal. Fair death shall be my doom, and foul life is. 
Till when, we'll live as free in this green forest, * 

As yonder deer, who roam unfearing treason; 

Who seem^the Aborigines of this place, 

Of Sherwood theirs by tenure.— 

Sim. Tis said, that Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 

Men call'd him Robin Hood, an outlaw bold, 

With a merry crew of hunters liere did haunt, 

Not sparing the king's venison. May one believe 
The antique tale ? • 
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Sir Wal. Them is mueh likelihocnl, 

Such bandits did in England erst abound, 

When polity was young. I have read of the pranks 
Of that iiuul archer, aiul of the tax he levied 
On travellers, whatever their degree, 

Baron, or knight, whoever pass'd Jjiese woods, 

Tjuyinan, or jndest, not sparing the bishop’s mitre 
Eor spiritual regards ; nay once, ’tis said, 

He robb’d the king himself.' 

Sim. A })erilou.s man {amilhig). 

Sir Will. How (piietly we live here, 

Unread in the world’s business, 

And take no ^lote of all its slippery (ihanges. 

’Twere Iw'st we make a world among ourselves, 

A litthi worhl, 

Without the ills and falschooils of the greater; 

Wo two being all the iidiabitants of ours, 

AikT kings and subjects both in one.— 

Sim. Oidy the dangerous errom, fond conceits. 

Which make the business of that gteater world, 

Must have no place in ours: 

As namely, riches, honours, birth, place, courtesy, 

Good fame and bad, rumours and poi)ular noises. 

Books, (Toeds, o})iiiioiis, prejudice.s national, 

ITumours jjarticular, 

Soul-killing lies, nii<l truths that work small good, 

Feuds, factions, enmities, relationshiiws, » 

Loves, hatreds, sympathies, antipathies, 

Aud^all llic intricate stutf quarrels are made of. 

IMaroaiikt enters in hoy's apparel. 

Sir Wed. Wliat pretty boy liavc we herel * 

Mary, llou jour, messieurs. Ye liavc handsome English 
faces, 

I should have ta’en you else for other two, 

I came to seek in the forest. 

Sir W(d. Who are tliey'? 

, Alary. A gallant brace of FreuclmfPii, cinTd"monsieurs, 
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That, men say, haunt tliesc woods, affecting priviicy, 

More than tlie manner of their «;ountrymen. 

Him. We have here a wonder. 

The face is Margaret’s face. 

Sir Wal. The face is Margaret’s, but the dress the same 
My Stephen sometime wore. 

(7V> Marg.) Suppose us them; whom do men say we are ? 
Or know you what you seek ? 

Marg. A worthy pair of exiles. 

Two whom the politics of state revenge, 

In final issue of long civil broils. 

Have liouselcss driven from your native France- 
To wjuuler idle in these English woods, 

VVlierci now ye live ; most part 

Thinking on Iiome, and all the joys of France, 

Wlicre grows the purple vine. 

Sir Wal. These woods, young stranger, 

And grassy pastures, wliich the slim deer loves. 

Are they less beauteous than the land of France, 

Where grows the purplfc vine 1 
i)farg. I cannot tell. 

To an indifferent eye both show alike 
’Tis not the scene, 

Ihit all familiar objects in the scene, 

Whicli now ye miss, that constitute a difference. 

Ye had a country, exiles, ye have none now ) 

Friend^ had ye, and much wealth, ye now have nothing; 
Our niuiiiiers, laws, our customs all are foreign to you, 

I know ye loathe them, cannot learn them readily : 

And there is reason, exiles, ye should love 
Oiir English earth less than your land of France, 

Where grows the purjile vine; where all delights grow 
Old custom luis made pleasant. 

Sir Wal. You, that arc read 
So deeply in our story, wliat are you % 

Marg. A bare adventurer; in brief .a woman. 

That put strange garments on, and came thus fai* 

To seek an ancient Wend ; 
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k An<l having spent her stock of idle words, 

And feeling some tears coming, 

Hastes now to chi^^p Sir Walter WoodviVs knees, 

And hog a boon for Margaret, his poor ward (Jeneding). 
Sir Wal. Not at my feet, Margaret, not at my feet. 
Marg. Yes, till her suit is answer’d 
Sir Wftl. Name it. 

^farg. A little boon, and yet so great a grace. 

She fears to ask it. 

Sir Will. Some riddle, Margaret ? 

Mtirg. No riddle, but a plain request.— 

Sir WdL Name it. 

Marg. Free liberty of Sherwood. 

And leave to take her lot with you in the forest. 

Sir Wal. A scant petition, Margaret, but take it, 
Scal’d with an old man’s tears.— 

Kiso, daughter of Sir Rowland, 

(^klflrcusea than both) 0 you most worthy, 

You constant followers of a man proscribed, 

Following poor mist'ry in the throat o^'dangcr ; 

Fast servitors to crazed and penniless jwverty, 

Serving poor poverty without hope of gain j 
Kind children of a sire unfortunate ; 

Green clinging tendrils round a trunk decay’d. 

Which needs must bring on you timeless dcc.ay ; 

Fair living forms to a dead carcase join’<l;— 

What shall I say ? 

iiottor the dead were gather’d to the dead, 

Than death and life in disproportion meet.— 

Go* seek your fortunes, eliildreu.— 

Sim. Why, whither should we go 1 
Sir Wal. You to the court, where now ;^our brother 
John 

Commits a rai)e on Fortune:— 

' Sim. Luck to John 1 
A light-hcel’d striuppet, when the sport is done. 

Sir Wid. Y<m to the sweet society of your equals, 
Where the world’s fashion smiles omyouth ami beauty: 
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Marg. Where young men's flatteries cozen young maids’ 
beauty, 

There pride oft gets the vaiitage hand of duty, 

Then^ BW(?et humility withers. 
tSIhf. Mistress Margaret, 

How liirc'd my brotber Jolin, when you left Devon 1 
Miirg. John Avas well, sir. 

^hi. ’Tis now nine months almost, 

Sinr(‘ 1 saw })ome. What new friends has John made ? 

(Jr keej)s he his first love ?—I did suspect 

Some foul disloyalty. Now do I know, 

dolm ha.s proved false to her, for Margaret weeps. 

It is a scurvy brother. 

Sir Wid. Fie upon it! • 

Ail men are false, I think. The date of love 
Is out, expired, its stories all grown stale, 

O'erpast, forgotten, like an antique tale 
Of Hero and Lcandcr. ^ 

Shn. I have known some men that are too general- 
eontemplative for the ntfrrow passion. I am in some sort 
a general lover. 

Marg, In the name of the boy-god, who plays at 
liot)(lman-blind with the Muses, and cares not wiiom he 
(!atelies : wiiat is it you love 1 

Sim. Simj)ly, all things that live, 

From tlic crook’d w'orm to man’s imperial form, 

And (Iqi^l-resembling likeness. The poor fly, 

Tliat makes short holyday in the sunbeam. 

And dies by some child’s hainl. The feeble bird 
With little w ings, yet greatly venturous * 

In the upper sky. The fish in th’ other element, 

Tliat knows bo touch of eloquence. Wliat else 't 
Von tall and elegant stUg, 

Who paints a dancing shadow of his honis 
In the water, where he drinks. 

Alarg. I myself love all these things, yet so as with a 
difference :—for example, some animals better than others, 
some men rather thaw other men ; the nightingale before 
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I the cuckoo, the ^wifb and grac^jful pajjrey before the alow 
and asinine mule. Your humour goes to confound all 
qualities. 

What sports do you use in the forest % 

Sim. Not many ; some few, as thus:— 

To see the sun to bed, and to arise. 

Like some hot amorist with glowing eyes, 

Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 

With all his fires and travelling glories round him : 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest. 

Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 

And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep: 
Sometime^outstret(;h’d, in very idleness. 

Nought doing, saying little, thinking less. 

To view the leaves, thin dancers upon ail*, 

Go eddying round; and small birds, how they fare, 

^lon mother Autumn fdls their beaks with com. 

Filch’d from the careless Anmlthea’s horn; 

And how the woods berries and ^orms provide 
Without their ]jains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants: 

To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 

Then stop, and gaze, then tirni, they know not why. 

Like basilful younkers in society : 

To mark the structure of a plant or tree; 

And all fair things of earth, how fair they he. i 

Marg. (smiling). And afterwards them paint in 
simile.. 

Sir Wal. Mistress Margaret will have need of some 
refreshment. 

Please you, wc have some poor vi^ds within— 
ifarg. Indeed I stand in neecfof them. 

Sir Wed. Under the shade of a thick-spreading tree, 
Upop the grass, no better carpeting, 

Well eat our noon-tide meal; and, dinner done, 

One of us shall repair to Nottingham, 

«To seek some safe night-lodging in Hhe town,* 
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Where you raay sleep, while here with us you dwell, 

By day, in the forest, expecting better times 
And gentler habitations, noble Margiiret.— 

Sim. Allona^ young Frenchman— 

Marg. Allons, Sir Englishman. The time has been, 
I’ve studied love-lays in an English tongue, 

And been enamour’d of rare poesy : 

Which now I must unlearn. Henceforth, 

Sweet mother-tongue, old English speech, adieu ; 

For Margaret has got new name and language new. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT THE TlflRl). 

Scene. —An Apartment of State in Woodvil Hall .— 
Cavalixrs drinking. 

JOHN WOODVIL, LOVEL, (JRAY, and four more. 

John. More mirth, I 'beseech you, gentlemen— 

Mr. Gray, you are not merry.— 

Gray. More wine, say I, and mirth shall ensue in 
course. What! we have not yet above three half-pints 
a man to answer for. Brevity is the soul of drinking, as 
of wit. Despatch, I say. More wine. {Fills.) 

Gent. I entreat you, let there be some order, some 
method,^in our drinkings. I love to lose my reason with 
my eyes open, to commit the deed of drunkenness with 
forethought and deliberation. I love to feel the fumes 
of the liquor gathering here, like clouds. * 

2d Gent. J^id I am for plunging into madness at once. 
Damn order,*ftnd method, and steps, and degrees, that he 
speaks of. Let confusion have her legitimate work. 

Lov. I marvel why the poets, who of all men, methinks, 
shoidd possess the hottest livers, and most emwroal 
fancies, should affect to see such virtues in cold wat&. 
Gray. Virtue in cold water 1 ha! ha 1 ha!— 

John, Because your poet born bath an internal wine, 
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richer than Lippara or Canaries, yet uncruslicd from any 
grapes of earth, impressed in mortal wine-presses. 

3<i Gent. What may be the name of this wine ? 

John. It hath as many names as qualities. It is de¬ 
nominated indifferently, wit, conceit, invention, inspiration; 
but its most royal and comprehensive name is fancy. 

Zd Gent. And where keeps he this sovereign liquor ? 
John. Its cellars are in the brain, whence your true 
poet deriveth intoxication at will; while his animal spirits, 
catching a pride from the quality and neighbourhood of 
their noble relative, the brain, refuse to bo sustained by 
wines and stimuli of earth. 

Zd GerU. But is your poet-bom always tijisy with this 
liquor 1 • 

John. Ho hath his stoopings and reposes; but his 
proper element is the sky, and in the suburbs of the 
empyrean. 

Zd Gent. Is your wine-intollectual so exquisite ? hence¬ 
forth I, a man of plain conceit, will in all humility content 
my mind with claries. 

4tA Gent. I am for a song or a catch. When will the 
catches come on, the sweet wicked catches 1 

John. They cannot be introduced with propriety before 
midnight. Every man must commit his twenty bumpers 
first We are not yet well roused. Frank Lovel, the 
toast stands with you. 

Zov. Gentlemen, the Duka {Fills.) , 

All. The Duke. {They drink.) 

jGray. Can any tell, why his Grace, being a Papist- 

John. Pshaw ! we will have no questions of state now. 
Is not this his Mc^esty’s birthday ? 
jSfray. What follows 1 * 

John. That every man should sing, and be joyful, and 
ask no questions. 

^ Gent. Damn politics, they spoil drinking, 
iff Gent For certain, ^tis a blessed monarchy. 

2d Gent The cursed fiuiatic days we have seen I The 
times have been when swearing wOh out of Ihshion. 
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3(i Gent. And drinking. 

Gent. And wenching. 

Gray. The cursed yeas and forsooths, which we have 
heard uttered, when a man could not rap out an innocent 
oath, but straight the air was thought to be infected. 

L(yv. Twas a pleasant trick of the saint, which that 
tr^ puritan, Swear-not-at-all S^moth-speeck used, when 
his s]X)iiBe cind him with an oath for committing with 
his servant-maid, to cause his house to be fumj^ated 
Avith burnt brandy, and ends of scripture, to disperse the 
(levil’a breath, as he termed it. 

ALL Ha! ha ! ha! 

Gray. But ’twas pleasanter, when tho other saint, 
Reskt~tJie<ievil-and--h4i-vrUl-jlee--from4hee Rmrenmn was 
overtaken Jn the act, to plead an Ulusio vis^Sy and main¬ 
tain his sanctity upon a supposed power in the adversary 
to counterfeit the shapes of things. 

ALL. Ha ! ha ! ha i • 

John. Another round, and then let every man devise 
what trick he can in hifi fancy, for the better manifesting 
our loyalty this day. 

Gray. Shall we hang a puritan 1 

John. No, that has been done already in Coleman 
Street. 

2d! Gent. Or fire a convfinticle ? 

John. That is stale too. 

3(/ G^t. Or bum the Assembly’s Catechism ? 

ith Gent. Or toast the king’s health, every man stand¬ 
ing upon his head naked 1 

John (to LovblJ. Wo have here some pleasant m*ad- 
ness. 

3d! Gent, \dcuihing his glass down). Pshaw, damn these 
acorn cups, they would not drench a fairy. Who shall 
pledge me in a pint bumper, while we drink the king’s 
health upon our knees 1 

Lov. Why on our knees, cavalier 1 

John (smkmg). For more devotion, to be sure. (To 
a servant) Sirrah, fetch the gilt goblets. 
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' (^TAc goblets are brought. They drink the hinges health 
hieeling. A shotU of general approbation following 
the first appearance of the goblets.) 

John. We have here the unchecked virtues of the 
grape. How, the vapours curl upwards ! It were a life 
of gods to dwell in such an element: to see, and hear, 
and talk brave things. Now fie upon these casual p(^a- 
tions. That a man’s most exalted reason should depend 
upon the ignoble fermentation of a fruit, which sparrows 
pluck at as well tis we! 

Gray (aside to Lovel). Observe how he is ra^sUed; 
L(yo. Vanity and gay thoughts of wine do meet lii him 
and engender madness. 

(While thM rest are engaged in a wild kind of talk, John 
advances to the front of the stage and solUf^uises.) 
John. My spirits turn to fire, they mount so fast. 

My joys are turbulent, my hopes show like fri^ion. 
These high and gusty relishes of life, sure, 

Have no allayings of mortality in them. 

I am too hot now and o’ercapablb, 

For the tedious processes, and creeping wisdom. 

Of human acts, and enterprises of a man. 

I want some seasonings of adversity, 

Some strokes of the old mortifier, Calamity, 

To take these swellings down, divines call vanity. 

Gent. Mr. Woodvil, Mr. Woodvil. 

2d Gent. Where is Woodvil ? , 

Gray. Let him alone. I have seen him in these limes 
before. His abstractions must not typt the good mirth. 
John (continuing to solU^guise). 0 for some fiiend 
now, ^ 

To conceal nothing from, to have no secrets. 

How fine and noble a thing is confidence. 

How reasonable too, and almost godlike! 

Fast cement of fast friends, band of society, 

Old natural go-between in the world’s business, 

Where civil life and order, wanting this cement, 

Would presently rush back ^ « 
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Into the Patino Rtate of singularity, • 

And eacli man stand alone. 

A Servant enters. 

Serv. Gentlemen, the fireworlts arcjjpady. 
let Gent. What he they I 

Lov. The work of London artists, which our host has 
provided in honour of this day. 

2c? Gent. ’Sdeath, who would part with his wine for a 
rocket ? 

Lav. Why truly, gentlemen, as our kiiifl host has been 
at the pains to provide this spectacle, we eaii do no less 
than be present at it. It will imt take up much time. 
Every man may return fresh and thirsting to •his liquor. 
3d Gent. There is reason in what he says. 

2d Gent. Charge on then, bottle in hand. There’s 
husbandry in that. ^ 

[They go auty singing. Only Lovel remains^ 
who obs&rves Woodvil. 

John (still talking to himself). This Lovel here’s of a 
tough honesty, 

Would put the rack to the proof. He is not of that sort. 
Which haunt my house, snorting the liquors, 

And, when their wisdoms are afloat with wine, 

Spend vows as fast as vapoius, wliich go off, 

Even with the fumes, their fathers. He is one. 

Whose ^ober morning actions 
Shame not his o’emight’s promises; 

Talks little, flatters less, and makes no promises; • 

Why this is he, whom the dark-wisdom’d fate 
Might trust her counsels of predestination with, 

And the worfd be no loser. 

Why should I fear this man 1 

(Seeing Lovel.) Where is the company gone? 

Lov. To see the fireworks, where you will be expected 
to follow. 

But I perceive you are better engaged. 

John. 1 hlive beci/^editatin^ t^ half-hour. 

E 
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• On all the properties of a brave friendship, 

The mysteries that arc in it, the noble uses, 

Its limits withal, and its nice boundaries. 

Ex&tnpli gratM^ liow far a man 

May lawfully forbear himself for his friend ; 

What quantity oHics, some of them brave ones. 

He may lawfully incur in a friend’s behalf; 

What oaths, blood-crimes, hereditary quarrels, 
Night-brawls, fierce words, and duels in the morning. 

He need not stick at, to maintain his friend’s honour, or 
his cause. 

Lov. I think many men would die for their friends. 
John. Death ! why ’tis nothing. We go to it for sport. 
To gain a name, or purse, or please a sullen humour, 
When one has worn his fortune’s livery threadbare. 

Or his spleen’d mistress frowns. Husbands will venture 
on it, 

cure the hot fits and cold shakings of jealousy. 

A friend, sir, must do more. 

Lov. Can he do more than die 1 
John. To serve a friend tliis he may do. Pray mark 
me. 

Having a law within (great spirits feel one) 

He cannot, ought not to be bound by any 
Positive laws or ordinances extern. 

But may reject all these: by the law of friendship 
He may do so much, be they, indifferently, , 

Penn’d statutes, or the land’s unwritten usages, 

As^public fame, civil compliances. 

Misnamed honour, trust in matter of secrets. 

All vows and promises, the feeble mind’s rej^on, 
(Binding our morning knowledge to approv^ 

What last night’s ignorance sp^e); 

The ties of blood withal, and prejudice of kin. 

Sir, these weak terrors 

Must never shake me. I know what belongs 

To a worthy friendship. Come, you shall have my oon- 

• fidence. ^ * 
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Lov. I hope you tliink me worthy. • 

John. You will smile to hear now— 

Sir Walter never has been out of the island. 

Lov. You amaze me. 

John. That same report of his escape to France 
Was a line tale, forged by myself— 

Ila! ha! 

I knew it would stagger him.— 

Lov. Pray, give me leave. 

Where has he dwelt, how lived, how lain conceal’d 1 
Sure I may ask so much. 

John. From place to place, dwelling in no place long, 
My brother Simon still hath borne him company, 

(’Tis a brave youth, I envy him all his virtues.) 

Disguised in foreign garb, they pass for Frenchmen, 

Two Protestant exiles from the Lin^osin 
Newly arrived. Their dwelling’s now at Nottingham, 
Where no soul knows them. ^ 

Lov. Can you assign any reason why a gentleman of Sir 
Walter’s known prudencb should expose his person solightly ? 

John. I believe, a certain fondness, 

A child-like cle^ng to the land that gave him birth 
Chains him like fate. 

Lov. 1 have known some exiles thus 
To linger out the tcnn of the law’s indulgence. 

To the hazard of being known.— 

John^ You may suppose sometimes, 

They use the neighbouring Sherwood for their sport. 

Their exercise and freer recreation.— ^ 

I see you smile. Pray now, be carefuL 
Lov. I am no babbler, sir; you need not fear me. 

John. But some men have l^n known to talk in their 
sleep. 

And tell fine tales that way.— 

Lov. I have heard so much. But, to say truth, I 
mostly sl^ alone. 

John. Or drink, sir ? do you never drink too freely'/ 
Some men will drinkf and tell you all their secrets. 
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» Lm. Why do you qucBtion me, who know my habits % 
John. I think you are no sot, 

No tavem-troubler, worshipper of the grape; 

But all men drink sometimes, 

And veriest saints at festivals relax, 

The marriage of a friend, or a wife’s birthday. 

Lov, How much, sir, may a man with safety drink 1 
(miling). 

John. Sir, three half-pints a day is reasonable; 

I <»re not if you never exceed that quantity. 

Lorn. I shall observe it; 

On holidays two quarts.— 

John. Or stay j you keep no wench ? 

Lov. ! 

John. No painted mistress for your private hours? 
You keep no whore, sir 1 
^ Lov. What does he mean 1 

John. Who for a close embrace, a toy of sin, 

And amorous praising of your worship’s breath, 

In rosy junction of four melting Ups, 

Can kiss out secrets from you 1 

Lov. How strange this passionate bel^viour shows in 
you! 

Sure you think me some weak one. 

John. Pray pardon me some fears. 

You have now the pl^e of a dear father’s life. 

I am a son—would imn be thought a loving one i 
You may allow me some fears: do not despise me, 

If,^in a posture foreign to my spirit. 

And by our well-knit fnendship I coigure you, 

Touch not Sir Walter’s life.— {Kneo^.) 

You see these tears. My father’s an old man. 

Pray let him live. 

Lov. I must be bold to tell you, these new freedoms 
Show most unhandsome in you. 

John (rising). Ha! do you say so ? ^ 

Sure, you are not grown proud upon my secret ! 

» Ah I now I see it plain. He woul6 be babbling. 
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No doubt a garrulous and hard-faced traitor— < 

But ril not give you leave. (Draws.) 

Lov. What docs this madman mean 1 
John. Come, sir; here is no subjjj^fugc. 

You must kill me, or I kill you. 

Lov. (drawing). Then self-defence plead my excuse. 

Have at you, sir. (Tlwy fight.) 

John. Stay, sir. 

I hope you have made your will. 

If not, ’tis no great matter. 

A broken Cavalier has seldom much 
He can bequeath : an old worn pgruke, 

A snuff-box with a picture of Prince Rupert, 

A rusty sword he’ll swear was used at Naseby,* 

Though it ne’er came within ten miles of the place ; 

And, if he’s very rich, 

A cheap edition of the Icon BoMlihe, ^ 

Is mostly all the wealth he dies possess’d of. 

You say few prayers, I fancy;— 

So to it again. 

(They fight again. EbvEL is disarmed.) 
Lov. You had best now take my life. I guess you 
mean it. 

John (mitsing). No:—men will say I fear’d him, if I 
kill’d liim. 

Live still, and be a traitor in thy wish, 

But nev«r act thy thought, being a coward. 

That vengeance, which thy soul shall nightly thirst for. 
And this disgrace I’ve done you cry aloud for, , 

Still have the will without the power to execute. 

So now I lea^ you. 

Feeling a sweet security. No doubt 
My secret shall remain a virgin for you 1— 

(Goes out, smiling in scorn.) 
Lov. (rising). For once you are mistaken in your man. 
The deed ypu wot of shall forthwith be done. 

A bird let loose, a secret out of hand, 

Returns not hack Why, then, ’tis baby policy 
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To Toonacc him who luith it in his keeping. 

I will go look for Gray ; 

Then i^orthward ho ! such tricks as we shall play 
Have not been eeen,^ think, in merry Sherwood, 
Since the days of Rohiii Hood, that archer good. 


ACT THE FOURTH. 

Scene. —An Apartment in Woodvil If all. 

John Woodvil (alone). A weight of wine lies heavy on 
my liead, 

The unconhocted follies of last night. 

Now all those jovial fancies, and bright hopes, 

Children of wine, go off like dremus. 

JJiiis sick vertigo here 
Prea(!hcth orteinperance, no sermon better. 

These black thoughts, and dull njelancholy, 

That stick like bi^ to the brain, will they ne^er leave 
me 1 

Some men are full of choler, when they are drunk; 

Some brawl of matter foreign to themselves; 

And some, the most resolvM fools of all, 

Have told their dearest secrets in their cups. 


Scene. —The Forest. 

SiE Walter. Simon. Lovel. Gray. 

Lov. Sir, we are sorry we cannoi? retuT% your French 
salutation. 

Gray. Nor otherwise consider this garb you trust to, 
than 08 a poor disguise. 

Lov. Nor use much ceremony with a traitor. 

Gray. Therefore, without much induction of super¬ 
fluous words, I attach you, Sir Walter of Mgb 

treason in the king’s name. * 
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Lov. And of taking part in the great Rebellion agains4 
our late lawful sovereign, Charles the First. 

Sim. John has betrayed us, father. 

Lm. Come, sir, you had best surrender fairly. We 
know you, sir. 

Sim. Hang ye, villains, ye are two better known than 
trusted. I have seen those faces l)efore. Are ye not 
two beggarly retainers, trencher-parasites, to John ? I 
think ye rank above his footmen. A sort of bed and 
board-worms—locusts that invest our house; a leprosy 
that long has hung ujKjn its walls and princely apart¬ 
ments, reaching to fill all the comers of my brother’s 
once noble heart. 

Gray. We are his friends. • 

Sim. Fie, sir, do not weep. How these rogues will 
triumph! Shall I whip off their heads, father ? 

(Draws.) 

Lav. Come, sir, though this show handsome in you, 
being his son, yet the law must have its course. 

Sim. And if I tell you, the law shall not have its 
course, cannot ye be content? Courage, father; shall 
such things as these apprehend a man ? Which of ye 
will venture upon me?—Will you, Mr. Constable self¬ 
elect? or you, sir, with a pimple on your nose, got at 
Oxford by hard drinking, your oiily badge of loyalty ? 

Gray. Tis a brave youth—I cannot strike at him. 

Svn^ Father, why do you cover your face with your 
hands ? Why do you fetch your breath so hard ? See, 
villains, his heart is burst! 0, villains, he cannot s^eak. 

One of you run for some water: quickly, ye knaves; 
will ye havg your throats cut ? [They both slink off. 
How is it with you. Sir Walter? Look up, sir; the 
villains are gone. He hears me not, and this deep dis¬ 
grace of treachery in his son hath touched him even to 
the death. 0 most distuned and distempered world, 
where sons talk their aged fathers into their graves! 
Garrulous and diseased world, and still empty, rotten, 
and hollow^to^^n^^orld, where good men decay, state^k 
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turn round in an endless mutability, and still for the 
worse, nothing is at a stay, nothing abides, but vanity, 
chaotic vanity.—Brother, adieu ! 

There lies the parent stock which gave us life. 

Which I will see consign’d with tears to earth. 

Leave thou the solemn funend rites to me, 

Grief and a true remorse abide with thee. 

[^Bears in the hody. 


Scene.— A nother part of the Forest. 

Marg. (alone). It was an error merely, and no crime, 
An unsuspecting openness in youth. 

That from hfe lips the fatal secret drew. 

Which should have slept like one of nature’s mysteries, 
Unveil’d by any man.— 

"V^ll, he is dead ! 

And what should Margaret do in the forest ? 

0 ill-starr’d John ! 

0 Woodvil, man en%iffed to despair! 

Take thy farewell of peace. 

0 never look again to see good days. 

Or close thy lids in comfortable nights, 

Or ever think a happy thought again, 

If what I have heard be true.— 

Forsaken of the world must Woodvil live. 

If he did tell these men. , 

No tongue must speak to him, no tongue of man 
Salute him, when he wakes up in a morning; 

Or bid “ good-night ” to Jdhn. Who seeks to live 
In amity with thee, must for thy sake ^ 

Abida the world’s reproach. What then ? 

Shall Margaret join the clamoui's of the world 
Against her friend ^ 0 undisccrning world, 

That cannot from misfortune separate guilt. 

No, not in thought! 0 never, never, John. 

Prepared to share the fortunes of her friend 
For letter or for worse thy Margaret Hornes, ♦ 
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To pour into thy wounds a healing love, ^ 

And wake the memory of an ancient friendship. 

And pardon me, thou spirit of Sir Walter, 

AVho, in comp^sion to the wretched living, 

Ha\'e but few tears to waste upon the dead. 

Scene. — Woodvil TTalL 

Sandford rtwfl^.MARCARET {(lit from ajmnfuey). 

Sand. The violence of the sudden mischance hath so 
wrought in him, who hjr nature is allied to nothing Um than 
a self-debasing humour of dejection, that I have never 
seen anything more changed and spirit-broken. He hath, 
with a peremptory resolution, dismissed the 4 >artners of 
his riots and late hours, denied his house and person to 
their most earnest solicitings, and will be seen by none. 
He keeps ever alone, and his grief (which is solitary) does 
not so much seem to possess and govern in him, as it if" 
by him, with a wilfulness of most manifest affection, 
entertained and cherished. 

Marg, How bears he up against the common rumour ^ 

Band. With a strange indifference, which whosoever 
dives not into the niceness of his sorrow, might mistake 
for obdurate and in^sate. Yet are the wings of his 
pride for ever clipt; and yet a virtuous predominance of 
tijifil grief is so ever uppermost, that you may discover 
his tho^jghts, less troubled with coiyecturing what living 
opinions will say and judge of his deeds, than absorbed 
and buried with the dead, whom his indi^retion made so. 

Marg. I knew a greatness ever to be resident in him, 
to which the admiring eyes of men should look up even 
in the declining and bankrupt state of his pride. Fain 
would I see him, fain talk with him; but that a sense 
of respect, which is violated, when without deliberation 
we press into the society of the unhappy, checks and 
holds me back. How, think you, he would bear my 
presence ? 

Sand. Ai^of an qieured friend, whom in the forgetful- , 
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^nc8R of his fortnnefl ho passed by. Sec him you must; 
but not to-night. The newness of the sight shall move 
the bitterest compunction and the truest remorse; but 
afterwards, trust me, dear lady, the happiest effects of a 
returning peace, and a gracious comfort, to him, to you, 
and all of us. 

Mar^, I think he would not deny me. He hath ere 
this received farewell letters from his brother, who hath 
taken a resolution to estrange himself, for a time, from 
country, friends, and kindred, and to seek occupation for 
his sad thoughts in travelling in iforeign places, where 
sights leiiiotc and extern to himself may draw from him 
kindly and not painful ruminations. 

Amcf. I «vas present at the receipt of the letter. The 
contents seemed to affect him, for a moment, with a 
more lively passion of grief than he has at any time out¬ 
wardly shown. He wept with many tears (which I had 
flbt before noted in him) and appeared to be touched with 
a sense as of some uiikindness; but the cause of their 
sad separation and divorc.e quickly*recurring, he presently 
returned to his former inwardness of suffering. 

Marg. The reproach of his brother’s presence at this 
hour should have been a weight more than could be 
sustained by his already oppressed, and sinking spirit. 
Meditating upon these intricate and wide-spread sorrows 
hath brought a heaviness upon me, as of sleep. How 
goes the night ? , 

Sand. An hour past sunset. ^ You shall first refresh 
your limbs (tired with travel) with meats and some 
cordial wine, and then betake your no less wearied mind 
to repose. 

Mgrg. A good rest to us jdL * 

Sand. Thanks, lady. 
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ACT THK FIFTH. 
jf)HN wooDviL {(Iressmg). 

John. How beautiful {Jiandllng his mourning') 

And cojiiely do these mourning garments show! 

Simi (Irief hath set his sacred impress here, 

To claim the world’s respect!‘ they note so feelingly 
l>y outward types the serious man within. 

Alas ! what part or jiortion can I claim 
In all tlie decencies of virtuous sorrow, 

Which other mourners use 1 

This black attire, abstraction from society, 

(iood thoughts, and frequent sighs, and seldi>m smiles, 

A cleaving sadness native to the brow. 

All sweet condolements of like-grieved friends, 

(That steal away the sense of loss almost) 

Men's pity and good offices * 

AVliicli enemies themselves do for us then, 

Putting their hostile disposition off. 

As we put off our high thoughts and proud looks. 

and ohstrves ih^ jneturts. 
These pictiues must be taken down: 

The portraitures of our most ancient family 

For nigh three hundred yearn ! How have I listen’d, 

To hear Sir Walter, with an old man’s pride, 

Holding me in his arms a prating boy, 

And pointing to the pictures where they hung, 

Repeat by course their worthy histories, 

(As Hugh de Widville, Walter, first of the name, 

And Anne ^he handsome, Stephen, and famous John: 
Telling me, I must he his famous John) 

But that was in old times, 

Now, no more 

Must I grow proud upon our house’s pride. 

I rather, I, by most unheard-of crimes. 

Have backward tainted all their noble blood, 

l^lUpd out the meisaoxy of an ancient family, » 
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A-nd quite reversed the honours of our house— 

Who now shall sit and tell us anecdotes 1 
The secret history of his own times, 

And fashions of the world when he was young: 

How England slept out three and twenty yeai's, 

While Carr and Villiers ruled the bahy King: 

The costly fancies of the jMidant’s reign, 

Balls, feastings, huntings, sEows in allegory, 

And Beauties of the court of James the First. 

Margaret enters. 

John. Comes Margaret here to witness my disgrace ? 
0 lady, I have sufter’d loss, 

And diminution of my honour’s biightness. 

You bring some images of old times, Margaret, 

That should be now forgotten. 

Marg. Old times should never be forgotten, John. 
I^mc to talk about them with n)y friend. 

John. I did refuse you, Margaret, in my pride. 
Marg. If John rejected Margaret in his pride, 

(As who does not, being splenetic, refuse 
Sometimes old play fellows) the spleen being gone, 

The offence no longer lives. 

O Woodvil, those were happy days, 

When we two first began to love. When first, 

Under pretence of visiting my father, 

(Being then a stripling nigh upon my age) « 

You came a-wooing to his daughter, John, 

Do you remember. 

With*" what a coy reserve and seldom speech, 

(Young maidens must be chary of their speedy) 

I kept the honoura of my maiden pride ? 

I was your favourite then. 

John. 0 Margaret, Margaret! 

These your submissions to my low estate, 

And cleavings to the fates of sunken Woodvil, 

Write bitter things ’gainst my unworthiness: 
yiiou perfect pattern of thy slander’d ^ 
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Whom miseries of mine could never aliemate, 

Nor change of fortune shake; wliom injuries, 

And slights (the worst of injuries) which moved 
Thy nature to return scorn with like scorn, 

Then when you left in virtuous pride- this house, 

Could not so separate, but not in tliis 

My day of shame, when all the world forsake me, 

You only visit me, love, and forgive me. 

Marg. Dost yet remember the green arbour, John, 
Tri the south gardens of my father’s house. 

Where wc have seen the summer sun go down, 
Kx(;hanging true love’s vows without restraint 1 
And that old wood, you call’d your wilderness, 

And vow’d in sport to build a chapel in it, ♦ 

There dwell 

‘ ‘ Like hermit poor 
lu pensive place obscure. ” 

And tell your Ave Maries by the curls 
(Dropping like golden" beads) of Margaret’s hair; 

And make confession seven times a day 

Of every thought that stray’d from love and Margaret, 

And I your saint the pei^ce should appoint— 

Believe me, sir, I will not now be laid 
Aside, like an old fashion. 

John. 0 lady, poor and abject are my thoughts, 

My pigde is cimed, my hopes are under clouds, 

I have no part in any good man’s love, 

In all earth’s pleasures portion have I none, ^ 

I fade and wither in my own esteem. 

This earth holds not alive so poor a thing as I am. 

I was not always thus. (We^s.) 

Marg, Thou noble nature. 

Which lion-like didst awe the inferior creatures. 

Now trampled on by beasts of basest quality, 

My dear heart’s lord, life’s jwide, soubhonour’d John; 
Upon her knees (regard her poor request) 

Your favoiftlto, on#^belovM Margaret, kneels. 
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^ John. What wouUlst thou, latly, t^ver-honoin’d J\tar- 
gjirct 1 

Marg. That John would think more nobly of himself, 
More worthily of high heaven; 

And not for one misfortune, child of chance. 

No crime, but unforeseen, and sent to punish 
The less offence with image of the greater, 

Thereby to work the soul’s humility, 

(Which end hath happily not been frustrate quite) 

O not for one offence mistrust lieaven’s mercy. 

Nor quit thy hope of happy days to come— 

John yet lias many happy days to live; 

To live and make atonement. 

John. EV'Cllent lady. 

Whose suit hath drawn this softness from my eyes. 

Not the world’s scorn, nor falling off of friends 
Could ever do. Will you go with me, Margaret ? 
^Marg. (ruing). Go whither, John ? 

John, Go in with mo. 

And pray for the peace of our unquiet minds ? 

Marg, That I will, John. [Exeunt. 


Scene. —An inne^ Apartment. 

JOHN is discovered kneeling^ Maegaret standing over him. 

John (rises). I cannot bear 
To see you waste that youth and excellent beauty 
(’Tis now the golden time of the day with you) 

In ttmding such a broken wretch as I am. 

Marg. John will break Margaret’s heart, if he speak so. 
O sir, sir, sir, you are too melancholy, 

And I must call it caprice. I am somewhat bold 
Perhaps in this. But you are now my patient, 

(You know you gave me leave to call you so) 

And I must chide these pes||)eut humours from you. 

John. They are gone,— 

^Mark, love, how cheerftilly I speak ! c 
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I can smile too, and I almost begin / '* ^ 

To understand what kind of creature Hope is. t 

Marg. Now this is better, this mirth becomes you, John. ? 
John. Yet tell mo, if I overact my mirth, 

(lleing but a no^ce, I may fall into that error) 

That were a sad indecency, you know.— 

Marg. Nay, never fear. 

I will be mistress of your humours, 

And you shall frown or smile by the book. 

And lierein I shall be most j^eremptory, 

Cry “ Tiiis shows well, but that inclines to levity. 

This frown has too much of the Woodvil in it, 

But that fine sunshine has redeem’d it quite.” 

John. How sweetly Margaret robs me of my»clf! 

Marg. To give you in your stead a better self; 

Suc.h iis you were, when these eyes first beheld 
You mounted on your sprightly steed, White Margery, 

Sir Rowland, ray father’s gift, ^ 

And all my maidens gave my heart for lost. 

1 w'jis a young thing then, being newly come 
Home from my convent education, where 
Seven years I had wasted in the bosom of France: 
Returning home true Protestant, you call’d me 
Your little heretic nun. How timid-bashfiil 
Bid John salute his love, being newly seen. 

Sir Rowland term’d it a rare modesty, 

And pijiised it in a youth. 

John. Now Margaret weeps herself. 

A noise of hells heard, • 

Marg. Hark the bells, John. 

John. Those are the church bells of St. Maiy Ottery. 
Marg. I know it. 

John. Saint Mary Ottery, my native village 
In the sweet shire of Devon. 

Those are the bells. 

Marg. Wilt go to church, Johni 
John, I have there already,' 
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I Marg. How caimt say thou hast been there already 1 
The bells arc only now ringing for morning service, and 
hast thou been at church already 1 

John. I left my bed betimes, I could not sleep, 

And when I rose, I look’d (as my custom is) 

From my chamber window, where I can see the sun rise ; 

And the first object I discern’d 

Was the glistering spire of St. Mary Ottery. 

Marg. Well, John,— 

John. Then I remember’d, ’twas the Sabbath day. 
Immediately a wish arose in my mind, 

To go to church and pray with Christian people, 

And then I check’d myself, and said to myself, 

“Thou htis1>becn a heathen, John, these two years past, 
(Not having been at church in all that time) 

And is it fit, that now for the first time 
Thou should’st offend the eyes of Christian people 
^ith a murderer’s presence in the house of prayer 1 
Thou woidd’st but discompose their pious thoughts, 

And do thyself no good : for how could’st thou pray, 
With unwash’d hands, and lips unused to the offices ?” 
And then I at my own presumption smiled; 

And then I wept that I should smile at all. 

Having such cause of grief! I wept outright; 

Tears, like a river, flooded all my face, 

And I began to pray, and found I could pray; 

And still I yearn’d to say my prayers in the churdh. 
‘‘Doubtless (said I) one might find comfort in it.” 

So stealing down the stairs, like one that fear’d detection, 
Or wae about to act unlawful business 
At that dead time of dawn, « 

I flew to the church, and found the doors wide open 
(Whether by negligence I knew not. 

Or some peculiar grace to me vouchsafed, 

For all things felt like mystery). 

Marg. Yes. 

John. So entering In, not without fear, 

.1 pass’d into the family pew, ^ ^ 
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And covering up my eyes for shame, 

And deep perception of umvorthiness, 

Upon the little hassock knelt me down, 

Where I so oft had kneel’d, 

A docile infant by Sir AValter’s side ; 

And, thinking so, I wept a second flood 
More pojgnant than the first;— 

But afterwards was greatly comforted. 

It seem’d, the guilt of blood was passing from 
Bven in the act and agony of tears, 

And all my sins forgiven. 
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THE WITCH. 

A DRAMATIC SKETCH OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

CHARACTERS. 

Old Servant in tlte Family of Bin Fkancih Faikfobd. 
SrUANOEK. 

Servant One summer night Sir Francis, as it clianced, 
Was pacing to and fro in tho avenue 
That westward fronts our house, 

Among those ag^d oaks, said to have been planted 

Three hundred years ago 

By a neighboring prior of the Fairford name. 

Being o’ertask’d in thought, he heeded not 

The importunate suit of one who stood by the gate, 

^nd beggod an alma. 

Some say he shoved her rudely from the gate 
With angry chiding; but I can never think 
(Our master’s nature hath a sweetness in it) 

That he could use a woman, an old woman, 

With such discourtesy: but he refused her— 

And better had he met a lion in his path 
Than that old woman that night; 

For she was one who practised the black arts. 

And served the devil, being since burnt for witcljcraft. 
She look’d on him as one ^at meant to blast him, 

And with a frightful noise 
(’TVas partly like a woman’s voice, 

Andl>kitly like the hissing of a snake), 

She nothing said but this:— 

(Sir Francis told the words) 

A mUchiefy mischiefs mischiefs 
And a nine-timeB-hilling curscy 
By day and hy nighty to the caitiff wight, 

Who ehaJeee the poor like moJeee from his door. 

And shuts up th^ womb of his pu^e. 
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And still she cried— # 

A mischiefs 

And a nme-fold-withering curse: 

For that shall couie to thee that toUl undo thee^ 

Both all timt thou feareat and worse. 

So saying she departed, 

Leaving Sir Francis like a man, beneath 
Whose feet a scaffolding was suddenly falling ; 

So he described it. 

Sir. A terrible curse! What followed % 

Sew. Nothing immediate, but some two months after 
Young Philip Fairford suddenly fell sick. 

And none could tell what ailed him ; for ho lay, 

And pined, and pined, till all his hair fell ofl^ 

And he, that was iulbfleshM, became as thin 
As a two-month’s babe that has been starved in the 
nursing. ^ 

And sure I think 

He bore his death-wound like a little child; 

With such rare sweetness of dumb melancholy 
He strove to clothe his agony in smiles. 

Which he would force up in his poor pale cheeks, 

Like ill-timed guests that had no proper dwelling there; 
And, when they ask’d him his complaint, he laid 
His hand upon his heart to show the place. 

Where Susan came to him a-nights, he said. 

And prick’d him with a pin.— 

And thereupon Sir Francis call’d to mind 

The beggar-witch that stood by the gateway , 

And begged an alms. 

Str. But |}id the witch confess ? 

Sew. All this and more at her death. 

Str, I do not love to credit tales of magic. 

Heaven’s music, which is Order, seems unstrung, 

And this brave world 

(The Mystery of Qod) unbeautified, 

Disorder’d, marr’d, where such strange things are acted. 
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' A BALLAD : 

NOTING THE DIFFERENCE OF RICH AND POOR, IN THE 
WAYS OF A RICH MAN’s PALACE AND A POOR MAN’S 
WORKHOUSE. 

To the turn of tlie “ Old mid Young Courtier” 

In a costly palace Youth goes clad in gold; 

Ill a wretched workhouse Age’s limbs are cold: 

There they sit, the old men by a shivering fire, 

Still close and closer cowering, warmth is their desire. 

In a costly palace, when the brave gallants dine, 

They havctstore of good venison, with old canary wine, 
With singing and music to heighten the cheer; 

Coarse bits, with grudging, are the pauper’s best fare. 

•iln a costly palace. Youth is still carest 
By a train of attendants which laugh at my young Lord’s 
jest; 

In a wretched workhouse the contrary prevails: 

Does age begin to prattle 1—no man heark’neth to his 
tales. 


Ill a costly palace, if the child with a pin 
Do but chance to prick a finger, straight the doctor is 
called in; . 

In a wretched workhouse, men are left to perish ‘ 

For want of proper cordials, which their old age might 
c cherish. 

In a costly palace, Youth eiyoys his lust; , 

In a wretched workhouse Age, in comers thrust, 

Tliinks upon the former days, when he was well to do. 
Had children to stand by Mm, both friends and kinsmen 
too. 

In a costly palace. Youth his temples hides 

With a new devised peruke that reaches to ids sides; 
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In a wretched workhouse Age’s crown is hare, 

M^ith a few thin locks, just to fence out the cold air. 

In peace, as in war, ’tis our young gallants’ pride 
To walk, each one i’ the streets, with a rapier by his 
side, 

That none to do thorn injury may have pretence; 
Wret(‘hed Age, in poverty, must brook offence. 

1800. 


BALLAD, FROM THE GERMAN. 

Tiik clouds are blac'kening, the storms threatening. 
And ever the forest maketh a moan; 

Billows ai*e breaking, the damsel’s heart aching. 
Thus by herself she singeth alone 
Weeping right plcnteously. 

‘ The world is empty, the heart is dead surely. 

In this world plainly all seemeth amiss ; 

To Thy breast, Holy*One, take now Thy little one, 

I have had earnest of all earth’s bliss. 

Living right lovingly. 

1800. 

HESTER. 

When maidens such as Hester die, 
a Their place ye may not well supply. 

Though ye among a thousand tiy. 

With vain endeavour. 

• 

A month or more hath she been dead, 

Ye^ cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed, 

And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 

* Thaifi* flush’d her spirit. 
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I know not by what name beside 
1 shall it call:—if ’twas not pride, 

It was a joy to that allied, 

She did inhorit. 

Her parents held the Quaker rule, 

Which doth the human feeling cool, 

But she was train’d in Nature’s school, 
Nature had blest her. 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 

• Ye could not Hester. 

'^My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 

Shall we not meet, os heretofore. 

Some summer morning^ 

When from thy cheerftil eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet forewarning ? 

1803. 


A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO. 

May the Babylonish curse 

Straight confound my stammering verse, 

If I can a passage see 

In this word-perplexity, * 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind, 

(Still the phrase is wide or scant) 

To take leave of thee, obsat plant I 

Or in any terms relate 

Half my love, or half my hat^; «• 
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For I hate, yet love, thee so, 

That, whichever thing I show, 

The plain truth will seem to be 
A constrain’d hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 
More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus’ black servant, negro-fine ; 

Sorcerer, that makest us dote u|)on 
Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 

More and greater oaths to break 
Than reclaimed lovers take • 

’Gainst women : thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the female way, 

While thou suck’st the labouring breath 
Faster than kisses or than death. 

Thou in such a cloud dost bind us. 

That our worst foes cannot find us, 

And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 

Shoots at rovers, shooting at us; 

While each man, thro’ thy heightening steam, 
Does like a smoking Etna seem, 

And all about us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 

• 

T^ou through such a mist dost shew us, 
That our best friends do not know us. 

And, for those allowM features, 

Due to reasonable creatures 
Liken’st us to fell Chimeras, 

Monsters that, who see us, fear us; 

Worse than Cerberus or Geiyon, 

Or, Who f\}^j loved a doud, Ixion. 
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Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art thou, 
That but by reflex can’st show 
What his deity can do, 

As the false Egyptian spell 
Ai>ed tlie true Hebrew miracle ? 

Some few vapours thou may’st raise, 
The weak brain may serve to amaze, 
But to the reins and nobler heart 
Can’st nor life nor heat impart. 

Brother of Bacchus, later born, 

The old world was sure forlorn. 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
Tlie god’s victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 

These, as stale, we disallow, 

Or judge of iltee meant: only thou 
His true Indian conquest (irt; 

And, for ivy round his dart, 

The reformed god now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Cheinic art did ne’er presume 
Through her quaint alembic strain, 
None so sovereign to the brain. 

Natiue, that did in thee excel, 

Eramed again no second smell. 

Roses, violets, but toys 

For the smaller sort of boys, . « 

Or for greener damsels meant; 

Thou art the only manly scent. 

Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 

Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foyson, 

Breeds no such prodigious pok^ui, 
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Henbane, nightshade, both together. 
Hemlock, aconite- 


Nay, rather, 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt you, 
’Twns but in a sort I blamed thee ; 
None e’er prosper’d who defamed thee ; 
Irony all, and feign’d abuse, 

Such as perplex’d lovers use. 

At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair, 

Or in part but to express 
That exceeding comelinesa • 

\Vhi(^h their fancies doth so strike 
They borrow language of dislike ; 

And, instead of Dearest Miss, 

Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 

And those forms of old admiring, 

Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 

Basilisk, and all that’s evil, 

Witch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devil, 

Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 
Monkey, Ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly Traitress, loving Foe,’ 

Not that she is truly so, 

«But no other way they know 
A contentment to express, 

Borders so upon excess. 

That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not 

Or, as men, constrain’d to part 
With what’s nearest to their heart, 
While their sorrow’s at the height, 
Lose discrimination quite, 

And their hasty wrath let fall, 

To fllt^pease.^heir frantic gall, 
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On the darling thing whatever, 

Whence they feel it death to sever, 

Though it be, as they, perforce. 

Guiltless of the sad divorce. 

For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee. 
For thy sake, tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die. 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 

But, as she, who once hath been 
A king’s consort, is a queen 
Eve*' after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state. 

Though a widow, or divorced. 

So I, from thy converse forced, 

The old name and style retain, 

A right Katherine of Spain; 

And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys ; 

Where, though I, by sour physician, 

Am debarrid the full fruition 

Of thy favours, I may catch 

Some collateral sweets, and snatch 

Sidelong odours, that give life 

Like glances from a neighbour’s wife; • 

And still live in the by-places 

And the suburbs of thy graces ; 

And in thy borders take delight. 

An uuconquer’d Oanaanite. , 


1806 . 
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LINES ON THE CELEBRATED PICTURE 

BY LKONAttDO DA VINCI ; CALLKD THE VIRGIN OF THE 
ROOKS. 

While young John runs to greet 
The greater Infant’s feet, 

The mother standing by, with trembling ptission 
Of devout admiration, 

lieholds the engaging mystic play, and pretty adoration ; 
Nor knows as yet the full event 
Of tlnjsc so low lieginnings, 

From whence we date our winnings. 

But wonders at the intent • 

Of those new rites, and what that strange child-worship 
meant. 

But at her side 
An angel doth abide. 

With sucjh a perfect joy. 

Ah no dim doubts alloy. 

An intuition, 

A glory, an amenity, 

Passing the dark condition 
Of blind humanity. 

As if he surely knew 

All the blest wonders should ensue. 

Or he h^ lately left the upper sphere, 

And had read all the sovran schemes and divine riddles 
there. • 

The. three fotlowing from Poetry for Childrenf^ 1809. 

THE THREE FRIENDS. 

Three young maids i n friendship met ; 

Mary, Martha, Margaret. 

Margaret was tall and fair, 

Martha shojjter by a hair; 
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If the first exceird in feature, 

Til’ other’s grace and case -were greater 
Mary, though to rival loth, 

Tn their beat gifts equall’d both. 

They a due projxirtioii kept; 

Martha mourn’d if Margaret wept; 
Margaret joy’d when any good 
She of Martha understood ; 

And in sympathy for either 
Mary was outdone by neither. 

Thus f}\r, for a hajipy space. 

All three ran an even race, 

A most constant friendship proving, 
Eqdally beloved and loving ; 

All their wishes, joys, the same ; 
Sisters only not in name. 

Fortune upon each one smiled, 

As ujxin a favourite child; 

Well to <lo and well to see 
Were the parents of all three ; 

Till on Martha’s father crosses 
Brought a flood of worldly losses, 

And his fortunes rich and great 
Changed at once to low estate ; 

Under which o’erwhelming blow 
Martha’s mother was laid low; 

She a hapless orphan left, 

Of maternal care bereft, 

Trouble following trouble fast, 

Lay in a sick bed at last. , 

In the depth of her affliction 
Martha now received conviction. 

That a true and faithful friend 
Can the surest comfort lend. 

Night and day, with friendship tried, 
J'lver constant by her side x, * 
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Was her gentle Mary found. 

With a love that knew no bound; 

And the solace she imparted 
Saved her dying Ijroken-hearted. 

In this scene of earthly things 
Not one good unmixJid springs. 

That which had to Martha proved 
A sweet consolation, moved 
Different feelings of regret 
In the mind of Margaret. 

She, whose love was not less dear. 

Nor affection less sincere 

To her friend, was, by occjision • 

Of more distant habitation. 

Fewer visits forced to pay her. 

When no other cause did stay her; 

And her Mary living nearer, 

Margaret began to fear her, 

Ijest her visits day by day 
Martha’s heart should steal away. 

That whole heart she ill cx)uld spare her, 
Where till now she’d been a sharei'. 
From this cause with grief she pined, 
Till at length her health declined. 

All her cheerful spirits flew, 

^ast us Martha gather’d new; 

And her sickness wax^d sore, 

Just when Martha felt no more. 

Mary, who had quick suspicion 
Of her alter’d friend’s condition, 

Seeing Martha’s convalescence 
Less demanded now her presence, 

With a goodness, built on reason. 
Changed her measures with the season; 
Turn’d her steps from Martha’s door, 
Went wheivEj she was wanted more; 
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All her care and thoughts were set 
Now to tend on Margaret. 

Mary, living *twixt the two, 

From her home could oftener go, 

Either of her friends to see, 

Than they could together be. 

Truth explained is to suspicion 
Evermore the best physician. 

Soon her visits liad the effect; 

All that Margaret did suspect. 

From her fancy vanish’d clean ; 

She was soon what she had been, 

An€’ the colour she did lack. 

To her faded cheek came back. 

Wounds which love had made her feel, 
Love alone had power to heal. 

Martha, who the frequent visit 
Now had lost, and sore did miss it, 
With impatience waxfed cross, 

Counted Margaret’s gain her loss; 

All that Mary did confer 

On her friend, thought due to her. 

In her girlish bosom rise 
Little foolish jealousies. 

Which into such rancour wrought. 

She one day for Margaret sought ; 
Finding her by chance alone, 

She began, with reasons shewn. 

To insinuate a fear 
Whether Mary was sincere; * 

Wish’d that Margaret would take heed 
Whence her actions did proceed. 

For herself, she’d long been minded 
Not with outsides to be blinded; 

All that pity and compassion, 

She believed was affectation; < 
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In her heart she doubted whether 
Mary cared a pin for either. 

She could keep whole weeks at distaucc, 
And not know of their existence, 

While all things remained the same; 

But when some misfortune came, 

Then she made a great parade 
Of her sympathy and aid,— 

Not that she did really grieve, 

It was only make-heiieve^ 

And she cared for nothing, so 
She might her fine feelings shew, 

And get credit, on her part. 

For a soft and tender heart. • 

With such speeches, smoothly made. 
She found methods to persuade 
Margaret (who, being sore 
From the doubts she’d felt before. 

Was proparM for mistrust) 

To believe her reasons just; 

Quite destroy’d that comfort glad. 
Which in Mary late she had; 

Made her, in experience’ spite, 

Think her friend a hypocrite. 

And resolve, with cruel scoff, 

^To renounce and cast her off. 

See how good turns are rewarded ! 
She of both is now discarded, 

Who to both had been so late 
Theil’ support in low estate, 

All their comfort and their stay— 

Now of both is cast away. 

But the league her presence cherish’d. 
Losing its best prop, soon perish’d; 

She, that was a link to either, 

To keep them and it together. 
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Being gone, the two (no wonder) 
That were lelt, soon fell asunder;— 
Some civilities were kept, 

But the heart of friendship slept; 
Love with hollow forms was fed, 
But the life of love lay dead :— 

A cold intercourse they held 
After Mary was expell’d. 


Two long years did intciweiie 
Since they’d cither of them seen, 

Or, by letter, any word 
Of^their old companion heard,— 

When, upon a day, once walking, 

Of indiderent matters talking, 

They a female figure met;— 

Martha said to Margaret, 

“ That young maid in face does carry 
A resemblance strong of .Mary.” 

Margaret, at nearer sight, 

Own’d her observation right; 

But they did not far proceed 
Ere they knew ’twas she indeed. 

She—but, ah ! how changed they view her 
From that person which they knew her ; 

Her fine face disease had scarr’d, 

And its matchless beauty marr’d:— * 

But enough was left to trace 
Maiy’s sweetness—Mary’s giuce. 

When her eye did first behold them, 

How they blush’d !—but, when shi told them, 
How on a sick-bed she lay 
Months, while they had kept away, 

And had no inquiries made 
If she were alive or dead;— 

How, for want of a true friend, 

She was brought near to her end, ^ 
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AikI was like so to hav(; dkd. 

With uo friend at licr bed-side;— 

How the constant irritation, 

Caused by fruitless expectation 

Of their coming, had extended 

The illness, when she might have mended,— 

Tlicn, O then, how did rejection 

Come on them with recollection ! 

All that she had done for them, 

ITow it did their fault condemn ! 

But sweet Maiy, still the same, 

Kindly eased them of their shame ; 

Spoke to them with accents bland, • 

Took them friendly by the hand ; 

Bound them both with promise fast, 

Not to speak of troubles past; 

Made them on the spot declare 
A new league of friendship there; 

Which, without a word of strife, 

Lasted thenceforth long os life. 

Martha now and Mai’garet 
Strove who most should pay the debt 
Which they owed her, nor did vary 
Ever after from their Mary. 

1809 . 

TO A RIVER IN WHICH A CHILD WAS DROWNED. 

Smiling river, smiling river, 

thy bosom sunbeams play; 

Though they’re fleeting, and retreating, 

Thou hast more deceit than they. 

;' In thy channel, in thy channel, 

Choked with ooze and gravelly stones, 

Deep immersed, and unhears^d, x 

Lies yoiy^g Inward’s corse : his bone.s ' 
o 
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Ever whitening, ever whitening, 

As thy waves against tiicni dash : 
What thy torrent, in the current, 
Swallow’d, now it helps to wash. 

As if senseless, as if senseless 
Tilings had feeling in this case ; 
What so blindly and unkindly 
It destroy’d, it now does grace, 

QUEEN ORIANA’S DREAM. 

“ On a bank with roses shaded, 

WjJiose sweet scent the violets aided, 
Violets whose breath alone 
Yields but feeble smell or none, 
(Sweeter bed Jove ne’er reposed on 
When his eyes Olympus closed on) 
While o’erhead six slaves did hold 
Canopy of cloth o’ gold,. 

And two more did music keep, 

Which might Juno lull to sleep, 
Oriana who was queen 
To the mighty Tamerlane, 

That was lord of all the land 
Between Thrace and Samarcand, 
While the poon-tide fervour beam’d. 
Mused herself to sleep and drea7n*d,** 

Thus far, iu magnific strain, 

A young poet soothed his vein. 

But he had nor prose nor number^ 

To express a princjBss’ slumbers.^ 
Youthful Richard had strange fancies, 
Was deep versed in old romances, 

And could talk whole hours upon 
The great Cham and Prester John,— 
Tell the field in which the Sophy 
From the Tartar won a tropjiy— ‘ 
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What he read with such delight of, 
Thought he could as easily write of— 
But his over-young invention 
Kept not pace with brave intention. 
Twenty suns did rise and set, 

And he could no further get; 

But, unable to prpcecd, 

Made a virtue out of need. 

And, his labours wiselier deem’d of. 
Did omit what the queen dreamed of. 


TO T. L. H.—A CHILD. 

• 

Model of tliy parent dear, 

Serious infant worth a fear : 

In thy unfaltering visage well 
Picturing forth the son of Tell, 

When on his forehead, firm and good, 
Motionless mark, the apple stood; 
Guileless traitor, rebel mild, 

Convict unconscious, culprit child ! 
Gates that dose with iron roar 
Have been to thee thy nursery door; 
Chains that chink in cheerless cells 
Have been thy rattles and thy bells; 
Walls contrived for giant sin 
Have hemm’d thy faultless weakness in 
Near thy sinless bed black Guilt 
Her discordant house hath buUt, 

And fill’d it with her monstrous brood— 
Sifehts, thee not understood— 

Sights of fear, and of distress, 

That pass a harmless infant’s guess! 

But the clouds, that overcast 
Thy young morning, may not last. 

So^ shall arrive the rescuing hour, 
lliat yields thee up 'to Nature’s power. 
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Nature, that so late doth greet tlier, 

Shall in o’er-flowing measure meet tlH*(\ 

She shall recompense with cost 
For every lesson thou hast lost. 

Then wandering up thy sire’s loved hill,‘ 

Thou shalt take thy airy fill 

Of health and pastime. Birds sJuill shvj 

F(jr thy delight each May morning. 

’Mid new-yean’d lambkins thou shalt play, 

Hardly less a lauib than they. 

Then thy prison’s lengthen’d bound 
Shall be the horizon skirting round. 

And, while thou fill’st thy lap with llowcrs, 

To malfe amends for wintry hours, 

The breeze, the sunshine, and the place, 

Shall from thy tender brow efface 
Each vestige of untimely care, 

That sour restraint had graven there; 

And on thy every look impress 
A more excelling childishness. 

So shall be thy days beguiled, 

Thornton Hunt, iny favourite child. 

1813. 


TO MISS KELLY. 

You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, * 
That stoop their pride and female honour down 
•To please that many-headed beast tke Uruon^ 

And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for gain; 
By fortune thrown amid the actors’ train. 

You keep your native dignity of thought; 

The plaudits that attend you come unsought, 

As tributes due unto your natural vein. 

Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 
Of genuine freshness .which our hearts avow; 

* Hampstead. * 
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Your smiles are winds whose ways wo cannot trace^ 
That vanish and return we know not how— 

And please the better from a pensive face, 

And tlioughtful eye, and a reflecting brow. 

ON THE SIGHT OF SWANS IN KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 

Queen-biiii> that sittest on thy shining nest 
And tliy yoimg cygnets without sorrow hatchest, 
And thou, thou other royal bird, that watchest 
best the white mother wandering feet molest: 
Shrined are your oftspring in a crystal cradle. 
Brighter tlian Helenas ere she yet had l^urst 
Her shelly prison. They shall be born at fii-st 
Strong, active, graceful, perfect, swan-like, able 
To tread the land or waters with security. 

Unlike poor human births, conceived in sin, 

In grief brought forth, both outwardly and in 
Confessing weakness, error, and impurity. 

Did heavenly creatures own succession's line, 

The births of heaven like to youi’s would shine. 

THE FAMILY NAME. 

What reason first imposed thee, gentle name, 

Name that my father bore, and his sire’s sire, 
Without reproach 1 we trace our stream no higher ; 
And I, a childless man, may end the same. 
Perchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains,^ 

In manners guileless os his own sweet flocks, 
Received thee first amid the merry mocks 
And arch allusions of his fellow swains. 

Perchance from Salem’s holier fields return’d, 

With glory gotten on the heads abhorr’d 
Of faithless Saracens, some martial lord 
Took HIS meek title, in whose zeal he bum’d. 
Whatever the fount whentMthy beginnings came, 
No deM of T^iiie shall shame thee, gentle name. 
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lY) JOHN LAMB, ESQ., OF THE SOUTH-SEA HOUSE. 

John, you were figuring' in the gay career 
Of blooming niuiihood with a young man’s joy, 

When I was yet a little peevish boy— 

Though time has made the difference disappear 
Betwixt our ages, which then seemed so great— 

And still by rightful custom you retain, 

Much of the old authoritative strain. 

And keep the elder brother up in state. 

0 ! you do well in this. Tis man’s worst deed 
To let the “ things that have been ” rim to waste, 
And in th^* unmeaning present sink the past; 

In whose dim glass even now I faintly read 
Old buried forms, and faces long ago, 

, Which you, and I, and one more, only know. 


TO MARTIN CHARLES BURNEY. 

{Prefixed to the Second Volume of Lamh^s Collected Works, 1818.) 

Forgive me, Burney, if to thee these late 
And hasty products of a critic pen, 

Thyself no common judge of books and men, 

In feeling of thy worth I dedicate. 

My verse was offer’d to an older friend; * 

The humbler jorosc has fallen to thy share : 

Nor could I miss the occasion to declare, 

What spoken in thy presence must offend. 

That, set aside some few caprices wild, 

Those humorous clouds, that flit o’er brightest days. 

In all my threadings of this worldly maze, 

(And I have watch’d thee almost from a child,) 

Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 

I have not found a soul than thine. 
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WRITTEN AT CAMBRIDGE ON THE 
15th AUGUST, 1819. 

I WAS not train’d in Academic bowers, 

And to those learned streams I nothing owe 
Which copious from those twin fair founts do flow ; 
Mine have been anything but studious hours. 

Yet can I fancy, wandering 'mid thy towers, 

Myself a nursling, Graiita, of thy lap; 

My brow seems tightening with the Doctor’s cap, 

And I walk goioned ; feel unusual powers. 

Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech, 

Old iSimus’ ghost is busy at my brain; * 

And my skull teems with notions infinite. 

Be still, ye reeds of Camus, while I teach 

Truths, which transcend the searching Schoolmen’s vein, 

And half had stagger’d that stout Stagirite ! 


TO THE AUTHOR OF POEMS, PUBLISHED UNDER 
THE NAME OF BARRY CORNWALL. 

Let hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 
Under the vizor of a borrow’d name; 

Let things eschew the light deserving blame: 

No eause hast thou to blush for thy sweet task. 
Marcian Colonna ” is a dainty book; 

And thy Sicilian Tale ” Jboldly pass; , 

Thy Dream ” ’bove all, in which, as in a glass, 

On the gfsat world’s antique glories we may look. 

No longer then, as “lowly substitute, 

Factor, or Proctor, for another’s gains,” 

Suffer the admiring world to be deceived; 

Lest thou thyself, by self of fame bereav^ 

Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 

And heavei^y times piped through an alien flute. 

' • , 1820. 
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WORK. 

Who first invented work, and bound the free 
And holyday-rejoicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business in the green fields, and the town— 

To plougli, loom, anvil, spade—and oh ! most sad, 
To that dry dnidgery at the desk’s dead wood '! 
WIio but the Being unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan ! he who his unglad 
Task ever plies ’mid rotatory burnings, 

That round and round incalculably reel— 

For wnih divine hath made him like a wheel— 
In that red realm from which are no retumings: 
Whore toiling, and turmoiling, ever and aye 
He, and his thoughts, keep liensive working-day. 


LEISURE. 

They talk of time, and of time’s galling yoke, 
That like a mill-stone on man’s mind doth press. 
Which only works and business can redress : 

Of divine Leisure such foul lies are spoke, 
Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, ^ 
Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation— 
fimprolms Labor, wlifch my spirits hath broke— 
I’d drink of time’s rich cup, and never surfeit: 
Fling in more days than went to make«the gem, 
That crown’d the white top of Methusalem : 

Vea on my weak neck take, and never forfeit, 
Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky, 

The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 

DEUS NOBIS HSBC OTIA FECIT. 


^ 1831. 
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TO J. S. KNOWLES, ESQ. 

ON HLS TRAGEDY OF VI R( JIN IDS. 

Twelve years ago I knew tliee, Knowles, and then 

Esteemed you ji perfect specimen 

Of those fine spirits wann-sourd Ireland sends, 

To teach us colder English how a friend^s 

(iuick pulse should beat. I knew you brave, and plain, 

Strong-sensed, rough-witted, above fear or gain ; 

But nothing further had the gift to espy. 

Sudden you re-appear. With wonder I 

Hear my old friend (turn’d Shakspeare) read a scene 

Only to his inferior in the clean • 

Passes of pathos : with such fence-like art— 

Ere we can see the steel, ’tis in our heart. 

Almost without the aid language alfords, 

Your piece seems wrought. That huffing medium, ?corr/.<f, 
(Which in the modern Tamburlaines quite sway 
Our shamed souls from*their bias) in your play 
We scarce attend to. Hastier passion drawls 
Our tears on credit: and we find the cause 
Some two hours after, spelling o’er again 
Those strange few words at ease, that wrought the pain. 
Proceed, old friend; and, as the year returns, 

Still snatch some new old story from the urns 
Of longidead virtue. We, that knew before 
Your worth, may admire, we cannot love you more. 

1820. 

IN JTHE ALBUM OF LUCY BARTON. 

Little Book, sumamed of ivhitf, 

Clean as yet, and fair to sight, 

Keep thy attribution right. 

Never disproportion’d scrawl; 

Uply blot, that’s worse than all; 

Oh thy maiden clearness fall! 
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In each letter, here design’d, 

Let the reader emblem’d find 
Neatness of the owner’s mind. 

Gilded margins count a sin, 

Let thy leaves attraction win 
By the golden rules within; 

Sayings fetch’d from sages old; 

Laws which Holy Wiit unfold, 

Worthy to be graved in gold : 

Lighter fancies not excluding; 

Blameless wit, with nothing rude in 
^metimes mildly interluding. 

Amid strains of graver measure : 

Virtue’s self hath oft her pleasure 
In sweet Muses’ groves of leisure. 

Riddles dark, perplexing sense ; 

Darker meanings of oflbnce; 

What but ahadea —he banish’d hence. 

Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 

Candi<l meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeresa 

1824. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** EVERY-DAY BOOK.” 

I*LiKE you, and your book, ingenious Hone ! 

In whose capacious all-embracing leavqp 
The very marrow of tradition’s shown ; 

And all that history—^much that fiction—^weaves. 

By every sort of taste your work is graced. 

Vast stores of modem anecdote we find. 

With good old story quaintly interlaced-r- 
The theme as various as the reader’s nvnd. 
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Home’s lie-frauglit legends you so truly paint— 

Yet kindly,—that the half-turn’d Catholic 

8(‘iircely for^ars to smile at his own saint, 

And cannot curse the candid heretic. 

Rags, relics, witches, ghosts, fiends, crowd your page; 
Our father’s mummeries we well pleased behold. 

And, proudly conscious of a purer age, 

Forgive some fopperies in the times of old. 

Verse-honouring Phoebus, Father of bright 

Must needs bestow on you both good and many, 

Wlio, building trophies of his Children’s praise, 

Run their rich Zodiac through, not missing any. 

Dan Phoobus loves your book—trust me, friend Hone— 
The title only errs, he bids me say: 

For w'hile such art, wit, reading, there are shown, 

He swears, ’tis not a work of every day, 

1825. 


THE YOUNG CATECHIST.» 

While this tawny Ethiop prayeth, 
Painter, who is she that stayeth 
By, with skin of whitest lustre, 

Sunny locks, a shining cluster, 

S^nt-like seemipg to direct him 
To the Power that must protect him 1 
Is she of the Heaven-bora Three, 

Meek Hope, strong Faith, sweet Charity: 
Or some Cherub ?— 

• * They you mention 

Far transcend my weak invention. 

’Tis a simple Christian child, 

Missiouaiy young and mild, 

From her stock of Scriptural knowledge, 
Bible-taught without a college, 

^•A PicyirOiby Henry Meyer, Esq. 
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Which by reading she couhi gather, 

Teaches liim to say 0(JR Father 
To the (;oinnion Parent, who 
Colour not respects, nor hue. 

White and black in Him have part, 

Who looks not to the skin, but heart. 

1827. 


ANGEL HELP.’ 

This rare tablet doth include 
Poverty with Sanctitude. 

Pi^t midnight this poor Maid hath spun, 

And yet the work is not half done, 

Which must supply from earnings scant 
A feeble bed-rid parent’s want. 

Her sleep-charged eyes exemption ask, 

And Holy hands take up the task ; 

Unseen the rock and spindle ply. 

And do her earthly drudgery. 

Sleep, saintly poor one, sleep, sleep on ; 

And, waking, find thy labours done. 

Perchance she knows it by her dreams; 

Her eye hath caught the golden gleams. 

Angelic presence testifying. 

That round her everywhere are flying; 

Ostents from which she may presume, ‘ 

That much of Heaven is in the room. 

• Skirting her own bright hair they run. 

And to the sunny add more sun: 

Now on that aged face they fix, * 

Streaming from the Crucifix; 

^ Suggested by a drawing in the possession of Oharle.s Adors, 
Esq., ill which is represented the legend of a poor female saint, 
w’ho, having spun past midnight to maintain a bed-rid mother, 
has fallen asleep from fatigue, and angels are finishing her work. 
In another part of the chamber an angel is tending n lily, the 
emblem of purity. ^ ’ 
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Thf? fle.sli-clogg’d spirit disiibiisiiig, 
Death-disarming sleeps infusing, 

Prelibations, foretastes liigli, 

And equal thoughts to live or die;. 

Gardener bright from Eden’s bc>wer, 

Tend with care that lily flower; 

To its leaves and root infuse, 

Heaven’s sunshine. Heaven’s dews. 

’Tis a type, and ’tis a pledge, 

Of a. e.rowning privilege. 

Careful as that lily flower. 

This Maid must keep her precious dower; 

Tiivc a sainted Maid, or die 

Martyr to virginity. • 

1827. 


ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON AS BOKN. 

I SAW where in the shroud did lurk 
A curious frame 6f Nature’s work. 

A flow’rot crushM in the bud, 

A nameless piece of Babyhood, 

Was in a cradle-coffin lying; 

Extinct, with scarce the sense of dying ; 

So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
For darker closets of the tomb I 
She did but ope an eye, and put 
A clear beam forth, then straight up shut 
For the long dark : ne’er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality, 
liiddl^of destiny, who can show 
What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below 1 
Shall we say, that Nature blind 
Check’d her hand, and changed her mind, 
Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finish’d pattern without fault ? 

Coul(Pshe %g, -or could she tire, 
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Or kick’d 8he the Promethean fire 

(With her nine moons’ long workings sicken’d) 

That should thy little limbs have quicken’d ? 

Limbs 80 firm, they seem’d to assure 

Life of health, and days mature: 

Woman’s self in miniature! 

Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by. 

Or did the stern-eyed Fate desciy, 

That babe, or mother, one must die; 

So in mercy left the stock, 

And cut the branch; to save the shock 
Of«young years widow’d; and the pain, 

When Single State comes back again 
To the lone man who, ’reft of wife. 
Thenceforward drags a maimfed life ? 

The economy of Heaven is dark : 

And wisest clerks have miss’d the mark, 

Why Human Buds, like'this, should fall, 

More brief than fly ephemeral, 

That has his day ; while shrivell’d crones 
Stiffen with age to stocks and stones; 

And crabbed use the conscience sears 
In sinners of an hundred years. 

Mother’s prattle, mother’s kiss. 

Baby fond, thou ne’er wilt miss. « 

Rites, which custom does impose, 

Silver bells and baby clothes, 

Coral redder than .those lips. 

Which pale death did late eclipse 
Music framed for infant’s glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee; 

Though thou want’st not, thou shalt have them, 
Loving hearts were they which gave them. 

Let not one be missing ; nurse. 

See them laid upon the hearse 
Of infant slain by doom perverse 
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Why Bhould kings and nobles have 
Pictured trophies to their grave; 

And we, churls, to thee deny 
Tliy pretty toys with thee to lie, 

A more harmless vanity 1 

18 ‘ 28 . 

THE CHRISTENING. 

Array’d —a half-angelic sight— 

In vests of pure Baptismal white, 

The Mother to the Font doth bring 
The little helpless nameless thing. 

With hushes s(jft and mild caressing. 

At once to get- ^ a name and blessing. • 

Clo.se by the Babe the Priest doth stand, 

The Cleansing Water at his hand, 

MHiich must assoil the soul within 
From every stain of Adam's sin. 

The Infant eyes the mystic scenes, 

Nor knows what all this wonder means; 

And now he smiles, as if to say 
** 1 am a Christian made this day 
Now frighted clings to Nurse’s hold, 

Shrinking from the water cold, 

Whose virtues, rightly understood. 

Are, as Bethesda’s waters, good. 

Strange words—the World, the Flesh, the Devil— 
Poor Babe, what can it know of Evil V 
But we must silently adore ^ 

Mysterious truths, and not explore. * 

Enough jpr him, in after-times. 

When he shall read these artless rhymes, 

If, looking back upon this day 
With quiet conscience, he can say 
I have in part redeem’d the pledge 
Of my Baptismal privilege; 

And more and more will strive to flee 

All which my Sponsors kiuddid then renounce for me.” 

1829. 
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IN THE ALBUM OF MISS -. 


Such goodiiesH in your fact-, doth Bhiiir, 
With modest look, without design, 

That I despair, i)oor pen of mine 
Can e*cr express it. 

To give it words I feebly try ; 

My spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for’t, and I 
Can only bless it! 


fiat stop, rash verse ! and don’t abuse 
A bashfiil Maiden’s car with news 
Of her own virtues. She’ll refuse 
Praise sung so loudly. 

Of that same goodness you admire, 

The best part is, she don’t aspire 
To praise—nor of herself desire 
To think too proudly. 

1820. 


THE GIPSY’S MALISON. 

“ Suck, baby, suck, mother’s love grows by giving, 
Drain the street founts that only thrive by wasting ; 
Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 
Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 

‘'Kiss, baby, kiss, mother’s lips shine by lasses. 

Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessiugs 
Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 
Tend thee the kiss that poisons ’mid caressings. 

“ Hang, baby, hang, mother’s love loves such forces. 
Strain the fond neck that bends sti}l to Biy dinging 
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lilack manhood comes, when violent lawless courses 
Ijeavc thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.” 

So sang a wither’d Beldam energetical, 

And bann’d the uiigiving door with lips prophetical. 

1829. 

IN THE ALBUM OF A CLERGYMAN’S LADY. 

An Alburn is a Garden, not for show 

Planted, but use ; where wholesome herbs should grow. 

A Cabinet of curious porcelain, where 

No fancy enters, but what’s rich or rare. 

A Cha|jel, where mere ornamental things • 

Ai(^ pure its crowns of sahits, or angels’ wings. 

A last of living friends : a holier Room 

For names of some since mouldering in the tomb, 

Whose blooming memories life’s cold laws survive; 

And, dead elsewhere, they here yet speak, and live. 
Such, and so tender, sho\ild an Album be; 

And, Lady, such I wish this book to thee. 


IN THE AUTOGRAPH BOOK OF MRS. 
SERJEANT W-. 

Had I a*power, Lady, to my wilV 

You should not want Hand Writings. I would fill 

Your leaves with Autographs—resplendent names , 

Of Knights and Squires of old, and courtly Dames, 
lyings, Empei^frs, Popes. Next under these should stand 
Tlie hands of famous lawyers—a grave band— 

Who in their Oourts of Law or Equity 
(Have best upheld Freedom and Property. 

Fhese should moot cases in your book, and vie 
To show their reading and their Serjeantry. 

But I have none of these; nor can I send 
The notes by Sullen^ to her Tyrant penn’d 
H 
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Ill her authentic hand; nor in soft hours 
Lines writ by Rosamund in Cliftbrd’s iiowers. 

The lack of curious Signatures I in«)an, 

And want the courage to subscribe my own. 

IN THE ALBUM OF A VERY YOUNG LADY. 

Joy to unknown Josepha who, I hear, 

Of all good gifts, to Music most is given ; 

Science divine, which through the enraptured ear 
Enchants the soul, and lifts it nearer Heaven. 
Parental smiles approvingly attend 
Her pliant conduct of the trembling keys. 

And listening strangers their glad suffrage lend. 
Most musical is Nature. Birds and bees. 

All their sweet labour sing. The moaning winds 
Rehearse a lessmi to attentive minds. 

In louder tones “Deep unto deep doth call 
And there is music in the waterfall. 

IN THE ALBUM OF A FRENCH TEACHER. 

Implored for verse, I send you what I can; 

But you are so exact a Frenchwoman, 

As I am told, Jemima, that I fear 
To wound with English your Parisian ear, 

And think I do your choice collection wropg 
With lines not written in the Frenchman’s tongue. 
Had I a knowledge equal to my will. 

With airy Chansons I your loaves would fill; 

With FaUiaux that should emulate the vein 
Of sprightly Gresset, or of La Fontaine; 

Or Schies Co7niq>imy that should approach the air 
Of your own favomite—renown’d Moli^re. 

But at my suit the Muse of France looks sour, 

And strikes me dumb ! Yet, what is in my power 
To testily respect for you, I pray, 

Take in plain English—our rou^h Enfield way. 
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IN THE ALBUM OF MISS DAUBENY 


Some poets by poetic law 

Have beauties praised, they never saw ; 

And sung of Kittys and of Nnneys, 

Whose clianns but lived in their own fancies. 
So I, to keep my Muse a-going, 

That willingly would still be doing, 

A Canzonet or two must try 
In praise of —jyretfy Daubeny. 


II. • 

But whether she indeed be comely, 

Or only very good and homely, 

Of my own eyes I cannot say; 

I trust to Emma Isola. 

But sure I think her voice is tuneful, 

As smoothest birds that sing in June full; 
For else would strangely disagree 
Hhcfl.<nviny name of—Daubeny. 

III. 

I hear that she a Book hath got— 

As what young damsel now hath not, 

In which they scribble favourite fancies. 
Copied from poems or romances ? 

And prettiest draughts, of her design. 
About the ciudous Album shine; 

And tjierefore she shall have for me 
The style of— tasteful Daubeny. 


rv. 

Thus far I have taken on believing: 

But well I know without deceiving. 

That in her heart she keeps alive still 
Old s6hool-day likings, which survive still 
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Ill spite of ubsenee— worldly coldness— 
And thereon can my Muse take boldness 
To crown her other praises three 
With praise ai—friendly Daiibeny. 


IN THE ALBUM OF MRS. JANE TOWEBS. 

Lady Unknown, who crav’st from me Unknown 
The trille of a verse these leaves to grace, 

How shall I find fit matter ? with what face 
Address a face that ne’er to me was shown 1 
Thy looks, tones, gestures, manners, and what not, 
Conjecturing, I wonder in the dark. 

T kno\t thee only sister to Charles Clarke ! 

But at that name my cold Muse waxes hot, 

And swears that thou art such a one as he, 

Wann, laughter-loving, with a touch of madness, 
Wild, glee-provoking, pouring oil of gladness 
From frank heart, without guile. And, if thou be 
The pure reverse of this, and I mistake— 

Demure one, I will like thee for his sake. 


IN THE ALBUM OF CATHERINE ORKNEY. 

Canadia ! boast no more the toils 
Of hunters for the furry spoils; 

Your whitest ermines are but foils ' 

To brighter Catherine Orkney. 

That such a flower* should ever burst 
From climes with rigorous winter Qurst 1— 
We bless you that so kindly nurst 

This flower, this Catherine Orkney. 

We envy not your proud display ' 

Of lake, wood, vast Niagara: 

Your greatest pride we’ve borne away, 

How spared you Catherine Orkney ? 
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That Wolfe on Heiglits of Abraham fell, 
To your reproach no more wc tell: 
CanafUa, you repaid us well 

With rearing Catherine Orkney. 

O Britain, guard with tenderest care 
The charge allotted to your share : 
You’ve scarce a native maid so fair. 

So good, as Catherine Orkney. 


IN MY OWN ALBUM 

Fhksh clad from heaven in robes of white, 
A young probationer of light. 

Thou wert my soul, an Album bright, 

A spotless leaf; but thought, and (;are, 

And friend and foe, in foul or fair, 

Have “ written strange defeatures ” there ; 

And Time with heaviest hand of all, 

Like that fierce writing on the wall, 

Hath stamp’d sad dates—he c^in’t rec^all; 

And error gilding worst designs— 

Like speckled snake that strays and shines- 
Betrays his path by crooteddines ; “ - 

And vice hath left his ugly blot; 

And good Resolves, a moment hot. 

Fairly began—but finish’d not; 

• 

And fruitless, late remorse doth trace— 
Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace— 

Her irrecoverable race. 

Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit; 

Huge realms of folly, shreds of wit; 
Com|5hse thjp mingled mass of it. 
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My BcaUled eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurred thing to look— 
Go shut the leaves, and clasp the book. 


TO BERNARD BARTON, 
irith a col<ni/rcd prinO 

When last you left your Woodbridge pretty, 

To stare at sights, and see the City, 

If I your meaning understood, 

You wish’d a Picture, cheap, but good ; 

The colouring ? decent; clear, not muddy; 

To siut a Poet’s quiet study, 

Where Books and Prints for delectation 
Hang, rather than vain ostentation. 

The subject 1 what I pleased, if comely; 

But something scriptural and homely : 

A sober Piece, not gay or wanton, 

For winter fire-sides to descant oii; 

The theme so scrupulously handled, 

A Quaker might look on unscandal’d; 

Such {IS might satisfy Ann Knight, 

And classic Mitford just not fright. 

Just such a one I’ve foimd, and send it; 

If liked, I give—if not, but lend it. 

The moral 1 nothing can be sounder. , 

I’he fable 1 ’tis its own expounder— 

A Mother teaching to her Chit 
* Some good book, and explaining it. 

He, silly urchin, tired of lesson. 

His learning lays no mighty stress oii, 

But seems to hear not what he hears; 

Thrusting his fingers in his ears, 

Like Obstinate, that peiwerse funny one. 

In honest parable of Bunyan. 

’ From the venerable and ancient Manufactory of Carrington 
Bowles ; some of my readers may .recognise it. * 



TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


lo;} 

His working Sister, more sedate, 

Listens; but in a kind of state, 

The painter meant for steadiness, 

But has a tinge of sullenness ; 

And, at first sight, she seems to brook 
As ill her needle, as he his book. 

This is the Pieturc. For the Frame— 

■Tis not ill suited to the same; 

Oak-carved, nor gilt, for fear of falling; 

Old fashion’d ; plain, yet not appalling; 

And sober, as the Owner’s Calling. 

SHE IS GOING. 

• 

For their elder sister’s hair 
Martha does a wreath prepare 
Of bridal rose, ornate and gay : 

To-morrow is the wedding day : 

She is going. 

Mary, youngest of the three. 

Laughing idler, full of glee, 

Arm in arm does fondly chain her, 

Thinking, poor trifler, to detain her— 

But she’s going. 

Vex not, maidens, nor regret 
» Thus to part with Margaret. 

Charms like yours can never stay 
Long within doors; and one day 

You’ll be going. * 

• 

TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 

ON HER TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 

Crown me a cheerful goblet, while I pray 
A blessing on thy years, young Isola; 

Young, but no more a child. How swift have flown 
To me thy girlish times, a woman grown 
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liencath my lioedlcsB eyes ! In vain I rack 
My fancy to believe the almanack, 

That speaks thee Twenty-One. Thou should’st liave still 
RenuiiiiM a child, and at thy sovereign will 
Gambord about our house, us in times past. 

Ungrateful Emma, to grow up so fast, 

Hastening to leave thy friends !—for which intent, 
Fond Runagate, Ijc this thy punishment. 

After some thirty years, spent in such bliss 
As this earth can afford, where still we miss 
Something of joy entire, inay’st thou grow old 
As we whom thou Inist left! That wish was cold. 

0 far more aged and wrinkled, till folks say, 

Looking i»j)on thee reverend in decay, 

“ This dame for length of days, and virtues rare, 

With her rcapecitcd Grandsire may compare.”— 
Grandchild of that respected Isola, 

Thou shoukUst have had about thee on this day 
Kind looks of Parents, to congratulate 
Their Pride grown up to ■woman’s grave estate. 

But they have died, and left thee, to advance 
Thy fortunes how thou may’st, and owe to chance 
The friends which Nature grudged. And thou wdlt find. 
Or make such, Emma, if I .mi not blind 
To thtH? and thy deservings. That last strain 
Had too mu(;h sorrow in it. Fill again 
Another cheerful goblet, while I say • 

“ Health, and twice health, to our lost Isola.” 


TO THE SAME. . 

External gifts of fortune, or of face. 

Maiden, in tnith, thou hast not much to show ; 
Much fairer damsels have I known, and know, 
And richer may be found in every place. 

In thy mind seek thy be-auty, and thy wealth. 
Sincereness lodgeth there, the soul’s be^ health. 
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O ^^luird that treaRiiro ahovc gold or luiarl, 

Laid up Rocuro from moths and worldly stealth— 
And take my benisoii, plain-hearted girl. 

HARMONY IN UNXAKENESS. 

By Enfield lanes, and Winehmore’s verdant hill, 
Two lovely damsels cheer my lonely walk : 

The fair Maria, as a vestal, still; 

And Emma brown, exuberant in talk. 

With soft and lady speech the first applies 
The mild correctives that to grace belong 
To her redundant friend, wdio her defies 
With jest, and mad discourse, and bursts of song. 
O (.liffering pair, yet sweetly thus agreeing. 

What music fi om your happy discord rises. 

While your companion hearing each, and seeing, 
Nor this, nor that, but lioth together, prizes ; 

Thin lesson teaching, which our souls may strike', 
That harmonies may be in things unlike 1 

TO A CELEBRATED FEMALE PERFORMER IN 
“THE BLIND BOY.” 

Kare artist! who with half thy tools, or none, 
Canst execute with case thy curious art, 

And press thy powerfuTst meanings on the heart, 
Unaided by the eye, expression’s throne ! 

While c!ach blind sense, intelligential grown . 
Beyond its sphere, performs the effect of sight: 
Those o»bs alone, wanting their proper might, 

All motionless and silent seem to moan 
The unseemly negligence of nature’s hand, 

That left them so forlorn. What praise is thine, 
O mistress of the passions; artist fine ! 

Who dost our souls against our sense command, 
Bluekinp the horror from a sightless face, 

Lending to blank deformity a grace. 
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TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

Rookks, of all the men that I have known 
But slightly, who have died, your Brother’s loss 
Tou<jh’d me most sensibly. There came across 
My mind an imago of the cordial tone 
Of your fraternal meetings, where a guest 
T more than once have sat; and grieve to think, 
That of that threefold cord one precious link 
By Death’s nide hand is sever’d from the rest. 
Of our old Gentry he appear’d a stem— 

A Magistrate who, while the evil-doer 
He kejjA in terror, could respect the Poor, 

And Tiot for every trifle harass them, 

As some, divine and laic, too oft do. 

This man’s a private loss, and public too. 


TO CAROLINE MARIA’APPLEBEE. 
An Acrostic. 

Caroline glides smooth in verse, 
And is easy to rehearse; 

Runs just like some crystal river 
O’er its pebbly bed for ever. 

Lines as liarsh and quaint us mine 
In their close at least will shine, 

Nor from 8weetnes.s can decline. 
Ending but with Caroline. 

Maria asks a statelier pace— • 

Ave Maria., full of grace !” 

Romish rites before me rise. 
Image-worship, sacrifice. 

And well-meant but mistaken pieties. 

Apple with Bee doth rougher run. 
Paradise was lost by one ; * 
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Peace of mind would wc regain, 
Let us, like the other, strain 
Every harmless faculty, 

Bee-like at work in our degree, 
Ever some sweet task designing, 
Extracting still, and still refining. 


TO CECILIA CATHERINE LAWTON. 
Ail Acrostic. 

Chohal service, solemn chanting, ^ 
Echoing round cathedrals holy— 

Can aught else on earth be wanting 
In heaven’s bliss to plunge us w'holly ? 
Let us great Cecilia honour 
In the praise we give unto them, 

And the merit be upon her. 

Cold the heart that would undo them. 
And the solemn organ banish 
That this sainted Maid invented. 

Holy thoughts too quickly vanish. 

Ere the expression can be vented. 
Raise the song to Catherhie, 

In her torments most divine I 
Ne’er by Christians be forgot— 
Envied be—this Martyr’s lot. 

LoiwUmi who these names combinest, 
Aim to emulate their praises; 

Women were they, yet divinest 
Truths they taught; and story raises 
O’er their mouldering bones a Tomb, 
Not to die till Day of Doom. 
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• TO A LAIJY WHO DESIREr3 ME TO WHITE 
HER EPITAPH. 

Ati Acrostic. 

Grace Joanna here doth lie : 

Reader, wonder not that I 
Ante-date her hour of rest. 

Can I thwart her wi^li exprest, 

Even unseemly though the laugh 

Jesting with an Epitaph ? 

On her bones the turf lie lightly, 

And her rise again be brightly ! 
hTo dark stain bti found upon her— 

No, there will not, on mine honour— 
Answer that at least I can. 

Would that I, thrice happy man, 

In as spotless garb might rise, 

Light as she will climb* the skies, 

TiCaving the dull earth behind, 

In a car more swift tlian wind. 

All her errors, all her failings, 

(Many they were not) and ailings, 

Sleep secure from Envy’s railings. 


ANOTHER, 

TO HER YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 

Least daughter, but not least beloved, of Grace / 
O frown not on a stranger, who from pliihe 
Unknown and distant these few lines hath peun’d. 
I but report what thy Instructress Friend 
So oft hath told us of thy gentle heart. 

A pupil most affectionate thou art. 

Careful to learn what elder years impart. 

Louisa — Clare —by which name shall I ^all thee 1 
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A prettier ])air of names sure ne’er wtus found, 
Ueseinbling thy own sweetness in sweet sound. 
Ever calm peace and innocence befall thee ! 


TRANSLATIONS. 

From the Latin of VinenU Do urn r. 

I. 

0^ A SEPULCHRAL STATUE OF AN IN PA NT SLEEPING. 

Beautiful Infant, who dost keep 

Thy i)osture here, and sleep’st a marble sleep, 

May the repose unbroken be, 

Which the fine Artist’s hand hath lent to thee, 

AVhile thou enjoy’st along with it 
That which no art, or craft, could ever hit 
Or counterfeit to mortal sense, 

The heaven-infusljd sleep of Innocence ! 

II . 

THE RIVAL BELLS. 

A TUNEFUL challenge rings from either side 
Of Thames’ fair banks. Thy twice six Bells, Saint Bride, 
Peal swjft and shrill j to which more slow reply 
The deep-toned eight of Mary Overy. 

Such hannony from the contention flows. 

That the divided ear no preference knows j • 

Betwixt them both disparting Music’s State, 

While one elceeds in number, one in weight. 

III. 

EPITAPH ON A DOG. 

Poor Irus* faithful wolf-dog here I lie, 

That wont fb tend my old blind master’s steps, 
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^ Hia guide and giuird ; nor, while my service lasted, 
Had he occasion for that staff, with wdiich 
He now goes picking out his path in fear 
Over the highways and crossings, but would plant 
Safe in the conduct of my friendly string, 

A firm foot forward still, till he had reaesh’d 
His poor seat on some stone, nigh where the tide 
Of passers-by in thickest confluence flow’d : 

To whom with loud and ])assionate laments 
From morn to eve his dark estate he wail’d. 

Nor wail’d to all in vain : some here and there, 

The well-disposed and good, their pennies gave. 

I meantime at his feet obsequious slept; 

Not all-asleep in sleep, but heart and car 
I’rick’d up at his least motion, to recseive 
At his kind hand my customary crumbs, 

And common portion in his feast of scraps; 

Or when night warn’d us homeward, tired and spent 
With our long day, and tedious beggary. 

These were my manners, this my way of life. 

Till age and slow disease me overtook, 

And sever’d from ray sightless master’s side. 

But lest the grace of so good deeds should die, 
Through tract of years in mute oblivion lost, 

This slender tomb of turf hath Irus rear’d, 

Cheap monument of no ungrudging hand. 

And with short verse inscribed it, to attest, * 

In long and lasting union to attest, 

The virtues of the Beggar and his Dog. 

IV. 

THE BALLAD SINGERS. 

Where seven fair Streets to one tall Column draw,^ 
Two Nymphs have ta’en their stand, in hats of straw 
Their yellower necks huge beads of amber grace, 

And by their trade they’re of the Sirens’ race: 

^ Seven Dials. * 
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With cloak loose-pinnVl on each, that has been red, 
But long with dust and dirt discoloured * 

Belies its hue; in mud behind, before. 

From heel to middle leg becrusted o’er. 

One a small infant at the breast does bear ; 

And one in her right hand her tuneful ware, 

Whicli she would vend. Their station scarce is taken. 
When youths and maids flock round. His stall forsaken. 
Forth (jomes a Son of Crispin, leathern-capt, 

Prepared to buy a ballad, if one apt 
To move his fancy offers. Crispin’s sons 
Have, from uncounted time, with ale and buns 
Cherish’d the gift of Song, whi(!h sorrow quells; 

And working single in their low-roof’d cells, 

Oft cheat the tedium of a winter’s night 
Witlj anthems wwbled in the Muses’ spight. 

Who now hath caught the alarm 1 the Servant Maid 
Hath heard a buzz at distance; and, afraid 
To miss a note, with elbows red comes out. 

Leaving his forge tor cool, Pyracmon stout 
Thrusts in his unwash’d visage. He stands by. 

Who the hard trade of Porterage does ply, 

With stooping shoidders. What cares he % he sees 
The assembled ring, nor heeds his tottering knees. 

But pricks his cars up with the hojiCB of song. 

So, while the Bard of Rhodope his wrong 
Bewail’d to Proserpine on Thracian strings. 

The tasks of gloomy Orcus lost their stings, 

And stonc-vex’d Sysiphus forgets his load. 

Hither and thither from the sevenfold road * 
Some car|j or waggon crosses, which divides 
The close^wedged audience; but, as when the tides 
To ploughing ships gave way, the ship being past, 
They re-unite, so these unite as fast, 

The older Songstress hitherto hath spent 
Her elocution in the argument 
Of their great Song in proee ; to wit, the woes 
Which Itfaiden true to faithless Sailor owes— 
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Ah ! “ Wandering He ! ”—which now in loftier mrst 
Pathetic they alternately rehearse. 

All .leaping wait the event. This Critic opes 
His right ear to the strain. The other ho|.)es 
To catch it better with his left. Long trade 
Tt were to tell, how the deluded Maid 
A victim fell. And now right greedily 
All hands are stretching forth the songs to buy, 

That are so tragical; which She, and She, 

Deals out, and migs tlie while^ nor can there be 
A breast so obdurate here, that will hold back 
His contribution from the gentle mck 
(.)f Music’s pleasing torture. Irus* self 
The staffijjropt beggar, his thin-gotten pelf 
Brings out from pouch, where squalid farthings rest. 
And boldly claims his ballad with the best. 

An old Dame only lingers. To her purse 
The penny sticks. At length, with harmless curse 
Give me,” she cries. “ I’ll paste it on my wall, 
While the wall lasts, to show Vhat ills befall . 

Fond hearts, seduced from Innocency’s way; 

How Maidens fall, and Mariners betray.” 

V. 

TO DAVID COOK, OF THE PAKISH OP ST. MARGABET*S, 
WESTMINSTER, WATCHMAN. 

For much good-natured verse received from thee, 

A loving verse take in return from me. 

“ Good-morrow to my masters,” is your cry; 

And to our David, “ twice as good,” say I. 

Not Peter’s monitor, shrill chanticleer. 

Crows the approach of dawn in notes more clear. 

Or tells the hours more faithfully. While night 
Fills half the world with shadows of afifright. 

You with your lantern, partner of your round. 
Traverse the paths of Margaret’s hallow’J bound. 
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Tlio tales of fjhoats wliicli old wives’ ears drink up, ^ 
The drunkard reeling home from tavern cup, 

Noi* prowling robber, your firm soul appal; 

Arm’d with thy faithful staff thou slight’st them all. 
But if tlie market-gardener chance to pass. 

Bringing to town his fruit, or early grass. 

The gentle salesman you with candour greet. 

And with reit’rated “ good-mornings ” meet. 
Announcing your approach by formal boll. 

Of nightly weather you the changes tell; 

Wliethcr the Moon shines, or her head doth steep 
In rain-portending clouds. When mortals sleep 
Ill downy rest, you brave the snows and sleet 
Of winter; and in alley, or in street, • 

Uclicve your midnight luogress with a verse. 

What though fastidious Pheebus frown averse 
On your didactic strain—indulgent Night 
With caution hath seal’d up both ears of Spite, 

And critics sleep while you in staves do sound 
Tlie praise of long-dcAd Saints, whose Days abound 
In wintry mouths ; but Crispin chief proclaim : 

Who stirs not at that Prince of Cobblers’ name I 
Profuse in loyalty some couplets shine, 

And wish long days to all the Brunswick line ! 

To youths and virgins they chaste lesson read ; 

’reach wives and husbands how their lives to lead; 
Maids.to be cleanly, footmen free from vice; 

How death at last all ranks doth equalise ; 

And, in conclusion, pray good years l)efall. 

With store of wealth, your “worthy masters all.”* 

For this aii|l other tokens of good-will, 

On boxing-day may store of shillings fill 
Your Christmas purse; no householder give less. 

When at each door your blameless suit you press ; 

And what you wish to us (it is but reason) 
deceive in turn—the compliments o’ th’ season ! 


I 
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VI. 

ON A DEAF AND DUMB ARTIST. ^ 

And liath thy blaincless life become 
A prey to the devouring tomb i 
A more mute silence hast thou known, 

A deafness deeper than thine own, 

While Time was i and no friendly Muse, 

That mark’d thy life, and knows thy dues, 
Kepair with quickening verse the breach, 

And write thee into light and speech 1 
The Power, that made the Tongue, restrain’d 
Thy«Iips from lies, and siieeches feign’d; 

Who made the Hearing, without wrong 
Did rescue thine from Siren’s song. 

Ho let thee the ways of men, 

Which thou with pencil, not with pen. 

Careful Beholder, down didst note, 

And all their motley actions quote, 

Thyself imstain’d the while. From look 
Or gesture reading, more than 
In letter’d pride thou took’st no part, 
Contented with the Silent Art, 

Thyself as silent. Might I be 
As speechless, deaf, and good, He i 

• 

VII. 

i 

Mpwton’s principia. 

Great Newton’s self, to whom the worlcl’s in debt, 
Owed to School Mistress sage his Alphabet; 

But quickly wiser than his Teacher grown. 
Discover’d properties to her imknown ; 

Of A plus B, or minus, hjarn’d the use, 

Known Quantities from unknown to educe ; 

1 BoDjamiii Ferrers, died a,d. 
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And made—no doubt to that old dame’s surprise—• 
The Christ-Oross-Row his ladder to the skies. 

Yet, whatsoe’er Geometricians say, 

Her Lessons were his true Peinoipia ! 

VIII. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Garries his house with him, where’er he goes; 

Peeps out—and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to Ills small domicile amain. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn—’tis w(jfl— 

He curls Uf) in his ayietiiftr y wh ell 

He’s his own landlom, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter-day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both invites, 

And feasts, himself; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole liches. Wheresoe’er he roam— 

Knock when you will—^he’s sure to be at home. 

IX. 

THE FEMALE ORATORS. 

Nigh London’s famous Bridge, a Gate more famed 
Stands, or once stood, from old Belinus named, 

So judged Antiquity; and therein wrongs • 

A name, allusive strictly to two 'fonguea.^ 

Her school hard by the Goddess Rhetoric opes, 

And gratia deals to Oyster-wives her Tropes. 

With Nereid green, green Nereid disputes. 

Replies, rejoins, confutes, and still confutes. 

One her coarse sense by metaphors expounds. 

And one in literalities abounds; 

** ' Billingis in tho Latin.^ 
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• In mood and figure these keep up the din : 

Words multiply, and every word tells in. 

Her hundred throats here bawling Slander strains ; 
And unclothed Venus to her tongue gives reins 
In terms, which Demosthenic force outgo, 

And baldest jests of foul-mouth*d Cicero. 

Right in the midst great Ate keeps her stand, 

And from her sovereign station taints the land. 
Hence Pulpits rail; grave Senates learn to jar ; 
Quacks scold ; and Billingsgate infects the Bar. 


I’INDARIC ODE TO THE TREAD-MILL. 


Inspire my spirit, Spirit of De Foe, 

That sang the Pillory, 

In loftier strains to show 
A more sublime Machine 
Than that, where thou werbseen. 

With neck outstretchM and shoulders ill awry, 
Courting coarse^plaudits fjpm vile crowds below- 
A most unseemly show. 

u. 

In speh a place 

Who could expose thy face. 

Historiographer of deathless Crusoe! * 

That paint’st the strife 
« And all the naked ills of savage life, 

Far above Rousseau T 

Rather myself had stood t 

In that ignoble wodd, 

Bare to the mob, on holy day pr high day. 

If nought else could atone 
For waggish libel, 

I swear on Bible, 

I would have spared him for thy sake alone, 
Man Friday ! 



PINDARIC ODE TO THE TllKAD-MIf.l.. 
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III. 

Our ancestoi*a’ were sour days, 

Great Master of Kumance ! 

A milder doom had fallen to thy chance 
In our days: 

Thy sole assignment 
Some solitary confinement 
(Not worth thy care a carrot), 

Where in world-hidden cell 

Thou thy own Crusoe might have acted well, 

Only without the parrot; 

By sure experience taught to know, 

Whether the qualms thou makest lum feel were 
truly such or no. 

IV. 

But stay ! methinks in statelier measure— 

A more companionable pleasure— 

I see thy steps the mighty Tread-Mill trace, 

(The subject of my song. 

Delayed however long), 

And some of thine own race, 

To keep thee company, thou bring'st with thee along. 
There with thee go, 

LinkVl in like sentence. 

With regulated pace and footing slow. 

Each old acquaintance, 

Rogue—harlot—thief—that live to future a|]^s; 
Through many a laboured tome, 

RankSy embalm’d in thy too natural pages. 

Faith, friend De Foe, tl^bu art quite at home ! 
Not one of thy great ofi^pring thou dost lack. 
From pirate Singleton to pilfering Jack, 

Here llandrian Moll her brazen incest brags; 
Vice-stript Roxana, penitent in rags, 

There points to Amy, treading equal chimes. 

The faithful handmaid to her fEpthless crimes. 
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V. 

Incompetent my song to raise 
To its just height thy praise, 

Great Mill! 

That by thy motion proper 
(No thanks to wind, or sail, or working rill) 
Grinding that stubborn com, the Human will, 
Tura’st out men’s consciences, 

That were begrimed before, as clean and sweet 
As flour from purest wheat, 

Into thy hopper. 

All reformation short of thee but nonsense is. 

Or hbman, or divine. 

VI. 

Compared with thee. 

What are the laboiurs of that Jumping Sect, 
Which feeble laws (ionnivQ at rather than respect 1 
Thou dost not bump, 

Or jump, 

But ivalk men into virtue; betwixt crime 
And slow repentance giving breathing time, 

And leisure to be good; 

Instructing with discretion dembreps 
How to direct their steps. 


vn. 

Thou best Philosoplier made out of wood 1 
Not that which filmed the tub, 

Where sate the Qynic cub, * 

With nothing in'Sis bosom sympathetic; 
But from those groves derived, I deem, 
Where Plato nursed his dream 
Of immortality; 

Seeing that clearly 

Thy system all is merely ^ 

Peripatetic. 
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Thou to thy pii])ils dost such lessons give ^ 

Of how to live 

With temperance, sobriety, morq-lity 
(A new art), 

That from thy school, by force of virtuous deeds. 
Each Tyro now proceeds 
A “ Walking Stewart!” 


EPICEDIUM. 

GOING OR GONE. 


I. 

Fine merry franions, 

Wanton companions, 

My days are ev’n banyans 
With thinking uix)n ye ; 

How Death, that last stinger. 
Finis-writer, end-bringer, 

Has laid his chiU finger, 

Or is laying on ye. 

II. 

There’s rich Kitty Wheatley, 

With footing it featly 
That took me completely. 

She sleeps in the Kirk House; 
And poor PoUy Perkin, 

Whose dad was still firking 
^he jolly ale firkin, 

She’s gone to the Work-house : 

III. 

Fine Gard’ner, Ben Carter 
(In ten counties no smarter), 

Has ta’en his departure ^ 

• For Proserpine’s orchards; 
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And Lily, postilion, 

With cheeks of vermilion, 

Is one of a million 

That fill up the churchyards; 


IV. 

And, lusty as Dido, 

Fat Clemitson’s widow 
Flits now a small shadow 
By Stygian hid ford ; 

And good master Clapton 
Has thirty years nap’t on, 

The ground he last hap^t on, 

• IntomVd by fair Widford ; 

V. 

And gallant Tom Docjkwra, 

Of Nature’s finest crockeiy, 
Now but tliin air and mockery, 
Lurks by Avemus, 

Whose honest grasp of hand 
Btill, while his life did stand, 
At friend’s or foe’s command, 
Almost did bum us. 


VI. 

Roger de Coverley 

Not more good man than he 

Yet has he equally 

Push’d for Oocytus, 

With drivelling Worral, « 

And wicked old Dorrell, 

’Gainst whom I’ve a quarrel, 

Whose end might affright us 

VII. 

Kindly hearts have I known; 
Kindly hearts, they are flown; •' 
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Here iiiid there if but one 
Linger yet iincffaced, 
Imbecile totteriiig elves, 

Soon to he wreck’d on shelves, 
These scarce are half themselves, 
AVith age and care crazed. 

VIII. 

But this day Fanny Hutton 
Her last dress has put on; 

Her fine lessons forgotten, 

She died, as the dunce died: 
And prim Betsy Chambers, 
Decay’d in her members. 

No longer remembers 

Things as she once did ; 

IX. 

And pnident Miss Wither 
Not in jest* now doth wii/ier 
And soon must go—whither 
Nor I well, nor you know ; 
And flaunting Miss Waller, 

That soon must befall her. 
Whence none can recall her, 

Though proud once as Juno I 



THE WIFE'S TRIAL; 

OR, THE INTRUDING WIDOW. 

^ Bramatu l^oern. 

Founded on Air. Crabbers Talc of tbo “ CoiifiJaiit.” 

CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Selby, a Wiltshire Gentleman. 

Kathkkine, to Selby. 

Lucy, Sister to Selby. 

Mrs. Fmamiton, a Widow. 

Servants. 

ScKNO.—-4^ Mk. Selby’s House,^ or in the Grounds (tdjacent. 

Scene. —A Library. Mr. Selby, Katherine. 

Selby. Do not too far mistake me, gentlest wife; 

I meant to chide your virtues, not yourself, 

And those too with allowance. I have not 
Been blest by thy fair side with five white years 
Of smooth and even wedlock, now to touch 
With any strain of harshness on a string 
Hath yielded me such music. Twas the quality 
Of a too grateful native in my Katherine, 

That to the lame performance of some vows, 

And common courtesies of man to wife, 

Attributing too much, hath sometimes seem’d 
To esteem as favours, what in that blest union 
Are but reciprocal and trivial dues, 

As fairly yoiuB as mine: ’twas this I thought 
Gently to reprehend. 

Kath. In friendship’s barter 
The riches we exchange should hold some level, 
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And corresponding worth. Jewels for toys , 

Demand some thanks thrown in. You took me, sir, 

I’o that blest haven of my peace, your bosom, 

An orphan founder’d in the world’s black storm. 

Poor, you have made me rich ; from lonely maideu, 

Your cherish’d and your full-accompanied wife. 

i^ielby. But to divert the subject: Kate, too fond 
I would not wrest your meanings; else that word 
Accompanied, and full-accompanied too, 

Might raise a doubt in some men, that their wives 
Haply did think their company too long; 

And over-company, we know by proof. 

Is worse than no attendance. 

Kath. I must guess, • 

You speak this of the Widow- 

Sdby. ’Twiis a bolt 

At random shot; but if it hit, believe me, 

I am most sorry to have wounded you 

Through a friend’s side. ^ I know not how we have swerved 

From our first talk. I was to caution you 

Against this fault of a too grateful i^jjfure: 

Which, for some girlish obligations past, 

In that relenting season of the heart. 

When slightest favours pass for benefits 
Of endless binding, would entail upon you 
An iron slavery of obsegRious duty 
To the jlroud will of an imperious woman. 

Kath, The favours are not slight to her I owe. 

Sdl)y. Slight or not slight, the tribute she exacts^ 

(^’ancels all dues- {A voice vrithin.) 

• even now I hear her call you 

In such a tone as lordliest mistresses 
Fxpect a slave’s attendance. , Prithee, Kate, 

Let her expect a brace of minutes or so. 

you are busy. Use her by degrees 
To some less hard exactions. 

Kath, I conjure you, 

Detain me not. I will return- 
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, Selhy. Sweet wife, 

Use thy own pleasure— \^Exit Katherine. 

but it troubles me. 

A visit of three days, as was pretended, 

Spun to ten tedious weeks, and no hint given 
When she will go ! I would this buxom Widow 
AVere a thought liandsomer! I’d fairly try 
My Katherine’s eonstancy; make desperate love 
In seeming earnest; and raise up such broils. 

That she, not I, should be the first to warn 
The insidious guest depart. 

Re-enter Katherine. 

So soon return’d! 

What was our Widow’s will 1 
Kath. A trifle, sir. 

Selhy. Some toilet service—to adjust her head. 

Or help to stick a pin in the right place- 

Kath. Indeed ’twas none of these. 

Selby. Or new vamp up 

The tarnish’d cloal^ne came in. I have seen her 
Demand such service from thee, as her maid, 

Twice told to do it, would blush angry-red. 

And pack her few clothes up. Poor fool! fond slave ! 
And yet my dearest Kate!—This day at least 
(It is our wexlding-day), we spend in freedom, * 

And will forget our Widow.—Philip, our coach— 

Why weeps my wife 1 You know, I promised you 
An airing o’er the pleasant Hampshire downs 
To the blest cottage on the green hill-side • 

Where first I told my love. I wonder much 
If the crimson pariour hath exchanged its Ime 
For colours not so*welcomed Faded thougli it be, 

It will not show less lovely than the tinge 
Of this faint red, contending with the pale, 

Where once the full-flush’d health gave to t^iis cheek 
An apt resemblance to the fruit’s warm side 
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'riiat l)ear8 my Katherine’s name.— ^ 

Oiir carriage, Philip. 

Enter a Servant. 

Now, Robin, what make you here ? 

Serv. May it please you. 

The coachman has driven out with Mistress Frampton. 

Selht/. He had no ordei-s- 

Serv. None, sir, that I know of. 

But from the lady, who expects some letters 
At the next post town. 

Selb^. Go, Robin. [Exit Servant. 

How is this ? ^ 

Kaik. I came to tell you so, but feared your anger- 

Selhij. It was ill done, though, of this Mistress Framp- 
ton — 

This forward Widow. But a ride’s poor loss 
Imports not much. In to your chamber, love. 

Where you with music may beguile the hour, 

While I am tossing over dusty to me s. - 
Till our most reasonable friend retunis. 

Kaih. I am all obedience. [Exit Katherine. 

^elby. Too obedient, Kate, 

And to too many masters. I can hardly. 

On such a day as this, refrain to speak 
My sense of this injurious friend—this pegt— 

This household evil—this close-clinging fiend— 

In rough terms to my wife. ^Death, my own servants 
Oontroll’d above me ! orders countermanded 1 • 

What next 1 ^ 

* [Servant enters and announces the Sister. 

Enter hney. 

Sister! I know you are come to welcome 
This day’s return. *Twas well done. 

Lvixy. You^seem ruffled. 

In years gone* by this day was used to be 
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,The smoothest of the year. Your honey turn’d 
So soon to gall ? 

Selby. Gall’d am I, and with cause, 

And rid to death, yet cannot get a riddance, 

Nay, 8(;arcc a ride, by this proud Widow’s leave. 

Lwy. Something you wrote me of a Mistress Frarapton. 

Selby. She came at first a meek admitted guest, 
Pretending a short stay; her whole deportment 
Seem’d as of one obliged. A slender trunk. 

The wardrobe of her scant and ancient clothing. 

Bespoke no more. But in few days her dress. 

Her looks, were proudly changed. And now she flaunts it 
In jewels stolon or borrow’d from my wife; 

Who owes her some strange service, of what nature 
I must be kept in ignorance. Katherine’s meek 
And gentle spirit cowers beneath her eye, 

As spell-bound by some witch. 

Lucy. Some mystery hangs on it. 

How l^ears she in her carriage towards yourself? 

Selby. As one who fears, and yet not greatly cares 
For my displeasure. HStometimes I have thought 
A secret glance would tell me she could love, 

If I but gave encouragement. Before me 
She keeps some moderation; but is never 
Closeted with my wife, but in the end 
I find my Katherine in briny tears. 

From the smalPchambcr where she first was lodged. 

The gradual fiend, by specious wriggling arts, 

Ha\now ensconced herself in the bit part 
Of this large mansion; calls the left wing her own; 
Commands my servants, equipage.—I hcan 
Her hated tread. What makes she bat^k so soon 1 

Enter Mr8. Frampton. 

J/r.s. F. I am jolterid, bruisfid, and shook to death 
With your vile Wiltshire roads. The villain Philip 
Chose, on my conscience, the perversest tracks 
And stoniest hard lanes in all the county, * 
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Till 1 was fail! get out, and so walk back, ^ 
i\Ty errand uiiperform’d at Andover. 

Lucy. And I shall love the knave for ever after {aside). 
Mrs. F. A friend with you! 

My eldest sister Lucy, 

(Joine to congratulate this returning mom.— 

Sister, my wife’s friend. Mistress Frampton. 

Mrs. F. Pray, 

lie seated. For your brother’s sake, you are welcome. 

I Inul thought this day to have spent in homely fashion 
With the good couple, to whose hospitality 
1 stand so far indebted. But your coming 
Makes it a feast. 

Lucy. She does the honours naturally-« 

As if she were the mistress of the house— 

(aside). 

Mrs. L\ I love to be at home with loving friends. 

To stand on ceremony with obligations, 

Is to restrain the obliger. That old coach, though, 

Of yonrs jumbles one stitingely. 
tSelhy. I shall order 

An ctjuipage soon, more easy to you, madam- 

Lucy. To drive her and her pride to Lucifer, 

T hope he means (aside). 

Mrs. F. I must go trim myself; this humbled garb 
Would shame a 'ygpdding feast. I have your leave 

For a short absence ?—and your Katherine- 

Selby. Yoi^l find her in her closet- 

Mrs. F. Fare you well, then. 

Selby. How like you her assurance 1 * 

Litcy. Even so well, 

That if this Widow were my guest, not yours, 

She should have coach enough, and scope to ride. 

My merry groom should in a trice convey her 
To Sarum Plain, and set her down at Stonehenge, 

To pick her path through those antiques at leisure; 

She should take sample of our Wiltshire flints. 

0, be not liglAly jealous! nor surmise 
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That to a wanton bold-faced thing like this 
* Your modest shrinking Katherine could impart 
Secrets of any worth, especially 
Secrets that touch’d your peace. If there be aught, 

My life upon’t, ’tis but some girlish story 
Of a first love ; which even the boldest wife 
Might modestly deny to a husband’s ear, 

Mu(;h more your timid and too sensitive Katherine. 

JSelby. I think it is no more ; and will dismiss 
My further fears, if ever I have had such. 

Lucy. Shall we go walk % I’d see your gardens, brother; 
And how the new trees thrive, I recommended. 

Your Katherine is engaged now- 

Selby, I’il attend you. [Exeunt. 


Scene. — Servants' Hall. 

JlousekeefjeVy Philip, and otfiersy laughing. 
Househ. Our lady’s guest, since her short ride, seems 
ruffled, 

And somewhat in disorder. Philip, Philip, 

I do suspect some roguery. Your mad tricks 
Will some day cost you a good place, I warrant. 

Phil. Good Mistress Jane, our serious housekeeper, 
And sage di^nna to the maids and BCi)]|[ion8, 

We must have leave to laugh ; our brains are ypunger. 
And undisturb’d with care of keys and pantries. 

We are wild things. 

huiler. Good Philip, tell us all. 

All. Ay, as you live, tell, tell- 

Phil. Mad fellows, you shall have it. 

The Widow’s bell rang lustily and loud- 

Butl. I think that no one can mistake her ringing. 
Waiting-madd. Our lady’s ring is soft sweet music to it. 
More of entreaty hath it than command. 

PIlU. I lose my story, if you interrupt thus. 

The bell, I say, rang fiercely ; and a voice* 
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More filirill than bell, call’d out for “ Coachman Philip.” 

T straight obey’d, as ’tis my name and ofl&ce. 

“ Drive me,” quoth she, “ to the next market town, 
Where I have hope of letters.” I made haste. 

Put to the horses, saw her fairly coach’d, 

And drove her- 

Waiting-mnid. -By the straight high road to 

Andover, 

I guess- 

Fkil. Pray, w^arrant things within your knowledge, 
(rood Mistress Abigail ; look to your dressings, 

And leave the skill in horses to the coachman. 

Bull. He’ll have his humour; best not interrupt him. 
Phil. ’Tis niJirket-day, thought I; and thj^ poor beasts. 
Meeting such droves of cattle and of people. 

May take a fright; so down the lane I trundled. 

Where Goodman Dobson’s crazy mare was Tounder’d, 

And whore the flints were biggest, and ruts widest. 

By ups and dowuis, and such bone-cracking motions, 

IVo Hounder’d on a furldhg, till my madam, 

In j/olicy to save the few joints left her, 

-Betook her to her feet, and there we |mrtcd. 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Bull. Hang her ! ’tis pity such as she should ride. 

Waiting-Tiiaid. I think she is a witch; I have tired 
myself out 

With sticking pins in her pillow; still she ’scapes them. 

Butl. And I with helping her to mui^^or claret. 

But never yet could cheat her dainty palate. 

HovAeh. Well, well, she is the guest of our good Misftess, 
Anri so shoulf^ be respected. Though, I think, 

Our Master cares not for her company, 

He would ill brook we should express so much 
I’y rude discourtesies and short attendance. 

Being but servants. (A hdl rings fuHously.) ’Tis her 
bell speaks now; 

Good, good, bestir yourselves ; who knows who’s wanted ? 
Butl. But 'twas a meriy trick of Philip Coachman. 

K [ExeunU 
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• Scene.— jyTrtf. Selby's Chamber. 

Mrs. Frampton, Katherine, tvtyrhing. 

Mrs. F. I am thinking, child, how contrary onr fates 
TTavc traced onr lots through life. Another needle. 

This works iintowardly. An heiress bom 
To splendid prospects, at our common school 
I was as one alx>ve you all, not of you; 

Had my distinct prerogatives, my freedoms, 

Denied to you. Pray, li.sten- 

Kath. I must hear 

What you arc pleased to apeak!—How my heart sinks 
here! ((mde). 

Mrs. F. My chanil»er to myself, my separate maid, 
My eoach, and so forth. Not that needle, simple one, 
With the great stiiring eye fit for a Cyclops ! 

Mine own are not so blinded with their griefs, 

But I could make a shift to thread a sniallor. 

A cable or a camel might go through this, 

And never strain for the passage*. 

Kath. 1 will fit you.— 

Intolerable tyranny! (aside). 

Mrs. F. Quick ! quick ! 

You were not once so slack.—As I was saying, 

Not a young thing among ye but observed me 
Above the mistress. Who but I was sought to 
In all your dangers, all your little diflBculties, • 

Your girlish sc]^)e8 ? I was the scape-goat still. 

To fetch you of^ kept all your secrets; some. 

Perhaps, since then-■ 

Kath. No more of that, for mercy, , 

If you'd not have me, sinking at your feet, 

Cleave the cold earth for comfort (kneels). 

Mrs. F. This to me ? 

This posture to your friend had better suited 
The orphan Katherine in her humble school-days, 

To the then rich heiress, than the wife of Selby— 

Of wealthy Mr. Selby— 
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To the poor Widow Frampton, sunk as she is. 

Come, come, 

’Tvvas something, or ’twas nothing, that I said ; 

I did not mean to fright you, sweetest bed-fellow ! 
You once were so, but Selby now engro.sse8 you. 

I’ll make him give you up a night or so— 

111 taith I will—that we may lie and talk 
Old tricks of school-days over. 

Kath. Hear me, maxlaiii^j— 

J/ns. F. Not by that name. Your friend- 

Kath, My truest friend, 

And saviour of my honour! 

Mrs. F. This sounds better ; 

You still shall find me such. , 

Kath. That you have graced 
Our ijoor house with your presence hitherto, 

TIas been my greatest comfort, the sole sgl^e 
Of iiiy forlorn and hardly guess’d estate. 

You have been pleased 
To accept some trivial hospitalities, 

In part of payment of a long arrear 
I owe to you, no less than for my life. 

Mrf(. F. You speak my services too large. 

Kath. Nay, less; 

For what an abject thing were life to me 
Without your silence on my dreadful secret! 

And I w^juld wish the league we have renew’d 

Might be iierpetual- 

Mrs. F. Have a care, fine madam ! (tmrfe). 

Kath. That one house still might hold us. BiA 
husbajjd 

Has shown himself of late- 

Mrs. F. How, Mistress Selby ? 

Kath. Not, not impatient You misconstme him. 
He honours, and he loves—nay, he must love— 

The friend of his wife’s youth. But there are moods 
In which- 

Mrs. F. I \mder8tand you;—in which husbands, 
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And wives that love, may wish to bo aAe,' 

•To nurse the tender fits of new-born dalliance, 

After a five years’ wedlock. 

Kath. Was that well 
Or charitJibly put ? do these pale cheeks 
Proclaim a wanton blood 1 this wiisting form 
Seem a fit theatre for Levity 
To play his love-tricks on ; and act such follies, 

As even in Affection’s first bJipd moon 

Have less of grace than pardon in best wedlocks ? 

I was about to say that there are times, 

When the most frank and sociable man 
May surfeit on most loved society. 

Preferring loneliness rather- 

Mrs. F. To my company- 

Kath. Ay, yours, or mine, or any one’s. Nay, take 
Not this unto yourself Even in the newness 
Of our first married loves ’twas sometimes so. 

For solitude, I have heard my Selby say. 

Is to the mind as rest to the cor|)oral functions; 

And he would call it oft, the day's soft sleep. 

Mrs. F. What is your drift? and wdiereto tends this 
speech, 

Rhetorically labour’d ? 

Kath. That you would 

Abstain but from our house a month, a week ; 

1 make request but for a single day. , 

Mrs, F, A month, a week, a day! A single hour 
Is every week, and month, and the long year, 

And*all the years to come ! My footing hero, 

Slipt once, recovers never. From the statp 
Of gilded roofs, attendance, luxuries, 

Parks, gardens, sauntering walks, or wholesome rides, 

To the bare cottage on the withering moor. 

Where I myself am servant to myself. 

Or only waited on by blackest thoughts, 

I sink, if this be so. No; here I sit. 

KcUK Then I am lost for ever I 

ai her feet—curtain dropt^ 
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Scene.— An Aparimeni^ cantiguons to thr hat. 

Selby, «.«? if Ihtening. 

Selby. The sounds have died away. What am I 
changed to "t 

What do I here, listening like to an abject 
Or heartless ^^tol, that must hear no good, 

If he hear aught ? “This shall to the ear of your husband.” 
It was the Widow’s word. I guess’d some mystery, 

And the solution with a vengeance comes. 

What can my wife have left mitold to me. 

That must be told by proxy ? I begin 
To call in doubt the course of her life past • 

Under my very eyes. She hath not been good, 

Not virtuous, not discreet; she hath not outrun 
My wishes still with prompt and meek observance. 
Perhaps she is not fair, sweet-voiced; her eyes 
Not like the dove’s; all Jhis as well may bo 
As that she should entreasuro up a secret 
fu the peculiar closet of her breast, 

^.nd grudge it to my ear. It is my right 
To claim the halves in any truth she owns. 

As much as in the babe I have by her: 

Upon whose face henceforth I fear to look, 
best I should fancy in its innocent brow 
^ome strafigc shame written. 

Sinter Lucy. ^ 

Sister, an anxious word with you. 

From out that*chamber, where my wife but now 
Held talk with her encroaching friend, 1 heard 
(Not of set purpose hearkening, but by chance) 

A voice of chiding, answer’d by a tone 

Of replication such as the meek dove 

Makes when the kite has clutch’d her. The high Widow 

Was loud and stormy. I distinctly heard 

One threat pronounced—“Your husband shall know all.” 
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I am no listener, sister; and I hold 
A secret got by such unmanly shift, 

The pitiful’st of thefts ; but what mine car, 

I not intending it, receives perforce, 

I count my lawful prize. Some subtle meaning 
Lurks in this fiend’s behaviour; wdiich, l)y force 
Or fraud, I must make mine. 

Lvey. The gentlest means 
Are still the wisest. What if you should press 
Your wife to a disclosure ? 

Sdhy. I have tried 

All gentler means; thrown out low hints, which, though 
Merely suggestions still, have never fail’d 
To blanch Tier cheek with fears. Koughlier to insist 
Would be to kill, where I but meant to heal. 

Lucy. Your own description gave that Widow out 
As one not much precise, nor over coy 
And nice to listen to a suit of love. 

What if you feign’d a courtship^ putting on 
(To work the secret from her eiisy faith), 

For honest ends, a most dishonest seeming? 

Selhy. I see your drift, and partly meet your counsel. 
But must it not in me appear prodigious— 

To say the least, unnatural and suspicious— 

To move hot love where I have shown cool scorn. 

And undissembled looks of blank aversion ? 

Lucy. Vain woman is the di^ of her own charms. 
And easily credits the resistless iwwer 
That in besieging beauty lies, to cast down 
The slight-built fortress of a casual hate. 

Selhy. I am resolved- ‘ 

Lucy. Success attend your wooing! 

Selfjy. And I’ll about it roundly, my wise sister. 

[Esopunt. 
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Scene. —The Lih^ary. 

Mr. Selby. Mrs. Frampton. 

Selhy. A fortunate encounter, Mistress Frampton. 

My purpose was, if you can spare so much 
From your sweet leisure, a few words in private. 

Mrs. F. What mean his alter’d tones! These looks 
to me, 

Whose glances yet he has repell’d with coolness ? 

Is the wind <;hangcd! I’ll veer about with it, 

And meet him in all fashions (aside). 

All my leisure, 

Feebly bestow’d ujwn my kind friends here,* 

Would not express a tithe of the obligemcnts 
I every hour incur. 

t^elhy. No more of that.— 

I know not why my wife hath lost of late 
Much of her cheerful spirits. 

Mrs. F. It was my topic 
To-day; and every day, and all day long, 

I still am chiding with her. “ Child,” I said, 

And said it pretty roundly—^it may be 
I was too peremptory—we elder school-fellows, 
i^resuming on the advantage of a year 
Or two, which, in that tender time, seem’d much. 

In aftcr'years, much like to elder sistecu^ ' 

Are prone to keep the authoritative stylfe, 

When time has made the difference most ridiculous 
Selby. The observation’s shrewd. 

Mrs. F. ‘^iChild,” I was saying, 

“ If Some wives had obtain’d a lot like yours,” 

And then perhaps I sigh’d, “ they would not sit 
In comers moping, like to sullen moppets, 

Tliat want thwr will, but diy their eyes, and look 
Tlieir cheerflil husbands in the face,”—perhaps 
I said, their^Selbys,—“ with proportion’d looks 
Of honest joy.” 
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, Selhy. You do suspect no jealousy 1 
Ml'S. F. What is his import'? Whereto tends his 
speech ? (aside). 

Of whom, or what, should she be jealous, sir *? 

t^elby. I do not know; but women have theii- fancies ; 
And underneath a cold indiffereiuie, 

Or show of some distaste, husbands have mask’d 
A growing fondness for a female friend, 

Which the wife’s eye was sharp enough to see 
Before the friend had wit to find it out. 

You do not qidt us soon 1 
Mrs. F. ’Tis as I find 
Your Katherine profits by my lesson, sir.— 

Means this nfan honest ? Is there no deceit ? (aside). 
ideXhy. She cannot choose.—Well, well, I have been 
thinking, 

And if the matter were to do again- 

Mrs. F. What matter, sir ? 

Selby. This idle bond of wedlock; 

These sour-sweet briars, tetters o^ harsh silk; 

I might have made, I do not say a better. 

But a more fit choice in a w'ife. 

Mrs. F. The parch’d ground, 

In hottest Julys, drinks not in the showers 
More greedily than I his words I (aside). 

Selby. My humour 

Is to be frank and jo-^al; and that man 
Affects me best, who most reflects me iii 
My nj()st free temper. 

Mrs. F. Were you free to choose, 

As jestingly I’ll put the supposition, « 

Without a thought reflecting on your Katherine, 

What sort of woman would you make your choice ? 

Selby. I like your humour, and will meet your jest. 
She should be one about my Katherine’s'^e; 

But not so old, by some ten years, in gravity. 

One that would meet my mirth, sometimes outrun it; 

No puling, pining moppet, as you said. 
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Nor moping maid, that I must still be teaching ^ 

The freedoms of a wife all her life after; 

But one that, having worn the chain before 
(And worn it lightly, tis report gave out), 
linfranchised from it by her poor fool’s death, 

Took it not so to heart that I need dread 
To die myself, for fear a second time 
To wet a widow’s eye. 

Mrs. F. Some widows, sir, 

Hearing you talk so wildly, would be apt 
To put strange iiiisconatniction on your words, 

As aiming at a Turkish liberty, 

Where the free husband hath his several mates; 

His Pensoroso, his Allegro wife, • 

To suit his sober, or his frolic tit. 

Selhy. How judge you of that latitude 1 

Mrs. F. As one, 

In European customs bred, must judge. Had I 
Been born a native of t^ie liberal East, 

I might have thought as they do. Yet I knew 
A married man that took a second wife, 

And (the man’s circumstances duly weigh’d. 

With all their bearings) the considerate world 
Nor much approved, nor much condemn’d the deed. 

Selhy. You move my wonder strangely. Pray, proceed. 

Mrs. F. An eye of wanton lilting he had placjed 
Upon a widow, who liked him again, ' 

But stood on terms of honourable love. 

And scrupled wronging his most virtuous wife; ^ 

When to their ears a lucky 'rumour ran, 

Tliat this deihure and saintly-seeming wife 
Had a first Husband living; with the which 
Being question’d, she but faintly could deny. ^ 

“ A priest indeed there was; some words had past. 

But scarce amounting to a marriage rite. 

Her friend was absent; she supposed him dead; 

And, seven y^gars parted, both were free to choose.” 

Selby. What did the indignant husband I ^Did he not 
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,With violent haiidlitigs stigmatise the eheek 
Of the deceiving wife, who had eiitaird 
Shame on their iimocjent babe ? 

Mrs. F. He neither tore 

His wife’s looks nor his own ; but wisely weighing 
His own olfence with hers in equal poise, 

And woman’s weakness ’gainst the strength of man, 

Came to a calm and witty compromise. 

He coolly took his gay-faced widow home, 

Made her his second wife; and still the first 
Lost few or none of her prerogatives. 

The servants call’d her mistress still; she kept 

Tlie keys, and had the total ordering 

Of the housd affairs ; and, some sliglit toys excepted, 

Was all a moderate wife would wish to l)e. 

Selby. A tale full of dramatic incident!— 

And, if a man should put it in a play, 

How should he name the parties 1 

Mrs. F. The man’s name 
Through time I have forgot—the widow’s too;— 

But his first wife’s first name, her maiden one. 

Was—not unlike to that your Katherine bore, 

Before she took the honour’d style of Selby. 

Selby. A dangerous meaning in your riddle liuks 
One knot is yet unsolved; that told, this strange 
And most mysterious drama ends. The name 
Of that first ln;i9b(ftid- * 

* Enter j^uev. 

Mrs. F. Sir, your paixlou. • 

The alle go ry fits your private ear. 

Some haff-hour hence, in the garden’s secret walk, 

We shall have leisure. Exit. 

Selby. Sister, whence come you ? 

hvxy. From your poor Katherine’s chamber, where she 
droops , 

In sad presggeful thoughts, and sighs, and weeps. 
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And seems to pray by turns. At times she looks 
As she would pour her secret in my bosom— 

Then starts, as I have seen her, at the mention 
Of some immodest act. At her request, 

I left her on her knees. 

Selby. The fittest posture ; 

For great has been her fault to Heaven and me. 

She married me with a first husband living, 

Or not known not to be so, which, in the judgment 
Of .any but indifferent honesty, 

Must be esteem’d the same. The shallow Widow, 
Caught by my art, under a riddling veil 
Too thin to hide her meaning, hath confess’d all 
Your coming in broke off the conference, • 

When she was rijic to tell the fatal naine 
That seals my wedded doom. 

Lucy. Was she so forward 
'I’o pour her hateful meanings in your ear 
At the first hint 1 

Selby. Her newly-flattered hopes 
Array’d themselves at first in forms of doubt; 

And with a female caution she stood off 
Awhile, to read the meaning of my suit, 

Which with such honest seeming I enforced. 

That her cold scruples soon gave way; and now 
She rests prepared, as mistress, or as wife, 

To seize the place of her betrayed friend— 

My much offending, but more suffering, Kathoi-ine. 

Lucy. Into what labyrinth of fearfuTshapes ^ 

My simple project has conducted you 1 
Were but nly wit as skilful to invent 
A clue to le^ you forth I—I cull to mind 
A letter, which your wife received from the Cape, 

Soon after you were married, with some circumstances 
Of mystery too, 

Selby. I well remember it. 

That Ictter.did confirm the truth (she said) 

Of a friend’s death, which she had long fear’d true, 
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But knew not for a fact. A youth of promise 
She gave him out—a hot adventurous spirit “ • 

That had set sail in quest of golden dreams, 

And cities in the heart of Central Afric; 

But named no names, nor did 1 care to press 
My question further, in the passionate grief 
She show’d at the receipt. Might this be he ? 

Liicy. Tears were not all. When that first shower 
was post, 

With clasped hands she raised her eyes to Heaven, 

As if in thankfulness for some escape. 

Or strange deliverance, in the news implied, 

Which sweeten’d that sad news. 

Selby. Somlithing of that 
I noted also- 

Litcy. In her closet once. 

Seeking some other trifle, I espied 
A ring, in mournful characters deciphering 
The death of Robert Halford, aged two 
And twenty.” Brother, I am not given 
To the confident use of wagers, which I hold 
Unseemly in a woman’s argument; 

But I am strangely tempted now to risk 
A thousand pounds out of my patrimony, 

(And let my future husband look to it, 

If it be lost), that this immodest Widow 
Shall name the name that mUes with that ring. * 

Selh/. That wager lost, I ^ould be rich indeed— 
Rich iq my rescu^ Kate~rich in my honour, 

Which now was bankrupt. Sister, I accept 
Your merry wager, with an aching heart • 

For very fear of winning. ’Tis the hour 
That I should meet my Widow in the walk. 

The south side of the garden. On some pretence 
Lure forth my Wife that way, that she may witness 
Our seeming courtship. Keep us still in sight. 
Yourselves unseen; and by some sign I’ll givp 
(A finger held up, or a kerchief waved), 
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You’ll know your wager won—then break upon us, 

As if by chance. * 

Lucy. I apprehend your meaning- 

Stlby. And may you prove a true Cassandra here, 
Though my poor acres smart for't, wagering sister. 

\ExeunL 


Scene. — Mrs. Selby's Chamber. 

Mrs. Frampton. Katherine. 

Mrs. F. Did I express myself in terms so strong ? 
Kath. As nothing could have more affrighted me. 

Mrs. F. Think it a hurt friend’s jest, in retribution 
Of a suspected cooling hospitality. • 

And, for my staying here, or going hence 
(Now I remember something of our argument), 

Selby and I can settle that between us. 

You look amazed. AfJ^at if your husband, child, 

Himself has courted me to stay 1 
Kaih. You move 

My wonder and my pleasure equally. 

Mrs. F. Yes, courted me to stay, waived all objections, 
Maxle it a favour to yourselves; not me. 

His troublesome guest, as you surmised. Child, child, 
When I recall his flattering welcome, I 
Begin to think the burden of my presence 
Was --r- 

Kath. What, for Heaven- 

Mrs. F. A little, little spice 
Of jealousy—that’s all—an honest pretext, • 

No wife nec<J blush for. Say that you should see 
(As oftentimes we widows take such freedoms. 

Yet still on this side virtue), in a jest 
Your husband pat me on the cheek, or steal 
A kiss, while you were by,—not else, for virtue’s sake. 
Kath. I could endure all this, thinking my husband 

Meant it in sport- 

Mrs. F, But if in downright earnest 
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(Putting myself out of the question here) 

Your Selby, us I partly do suspect, 

Own’d a divided heart- 

Kath. My own would break- 

Mrs. F. Why, what a blind and with;ss fool it is. 

That will not see its gains, its infinite gains- 

Kath. Gain in a loss 1 
Or mirth in utter desolation ! 

Mrs. F. H(^ doting on a face —suppose it mini'., 

Or any other’s tolerably fair— 

What need you care about a senseless secret ? 

Kath. Perplex’d and fearful woman ! I in part 
Fathom your dangerous meaning. You have broke 
The worse thuji iron’band, fretting the soul, 

By which you held me captive. Whether my husband 
Is what you give him out, or your fool’d fancy 
But dreams he is so, either way I am free. 

Mrs. F. It talks it bravely, bl^ns out its shame; 

A very heroine while on its knees; 

Rowe’s Penitent, an absolute Calista! 

Kath. Not to thy wretched self these tears are falling; 
But to my husbaml, and offended Heaven, 

Some drops are due—and then I sleep in peace, 

Relieved from frightful dreanw, my dreams though sad. 

[Kxit. 

Mrs. F. I have gone too fixr. Who knows but in this 
mood • 

She may forestall my story, win on Selby 
By a frank confession ?—and the time draws on 
For oih- appointed meeting.. The game’s desperate 
For which I play. A moment’s difference , 

May make it hers or mine. I fly to meet him. [Kxit. 


Scene.— A Garden. 

Mr. Selby. Mrs. Frampton. 

Selby. I am not so ill a guesser. Mistress Frampton, 
Not to conjecture that some passages * 
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Til your unfinish'd story, riglitly interpreted, 

Glanced at my bosom’s peace j * 

You knew my wife ? 

Mrs, F. Even from her earliest school-days.—What 
of that ? 

Or how is she concern’d in my fine riddles. 

Framed for the hour’s amusement % 

Svlhif. By my hoi)es 
Of iny new interest conceived in you, 

And by the honest passion of my heart, 

Wliich not obliquely I to you did hint; 

(!oine from the clouds of misty allegory, 

And in plain language let me hear the worst. 

Stand 1 tlisgraeed, or no 1 • 

Mrs, F. Then, by my hopes 
Of my new interest conceived in you, 

And by the kindling passion in my breast. 

Which through my riddles you had almost read, 

AdjurtHl so strongly, I will tell you all. 

In her school years, then bordering on fifteen, 

Or haply not much past, she loved a youth- 

Sdby, My most ingenuous Widow- 

Mrs, F, Met him oft 

By stealth, where I still of the party was- 

I*rime confidant to all the school, I war¬ 
rant. 

And gene/al go-between- {aside). 

Mrs, F. One mom he c^me 
In breathless haste:—“ The ship was under sail. 

Or in few hours would be, that must convey • 

Him and his destinies to barbarous shores. 

Where, shoula he perish by inglorious hands, 

It would be consolation in his death 
To have call’d his Katherine his'* 

Selby. Thus far the story 
Tallies with what I hoped {aside), 

Mrs. F. Wavering between 
The doubt of doing wrong, and losing him; 
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And my dissuasions not o’er hotly urged, 

Whom he had flatter’d with the bridemaid’s part;— 
Selby. I owe my subtle widow, then, for this (amle), 
Mrs. F. Briefly, we went to church. The ceremony 
Scarcely was huddled over, and the ring 
Yet cold upon her finger, when they parted— 

He to his ship; and we to school got back, 

Scarce miss’d, before the dinner-bell could ring. 

Selby. And from that hour- 

Mrs. F. Nor sight, nor news of him, 

For aught that I could hear, she e’er obtain’d. 

Selby. Like to a man that hovers in suspense 
Over a letter just received, on which 
The black sed hath impress’d its ominous token, 
Whether to open it or no, so I 
Suspended stand, whether to press my fate 
Further, or check ill curiosity. 

That tempts me to more loss.—the name, the name 
Of this fine youth 1 

Mrs. F. What boots it, if ’twere told 1 
Selby. Now, by our loves, 

And by my hopes of happier wedlocks, some day 
To be accomplish’d, give to me his name ! 

Mrs. F. ’Tis no such serious matter. It was—Hunt¬ 
ingdon. 

Selby. How have three little syllables pluck’d from me 
A world of countless hopes!— {aside). Evasive Widow! 
Mrs. F. How, sir! I like not this (emSe). 

Selby. No, no, 1 meant 

Nothing but good to thee. That other woman, 

How shall I call her but evasive, false, , 

And treacherous ?—by the trust I place in thee, 

Tell me, and tell me truly, was the name 
As you pronounced it ? 

Mrs. F. Huntingdon—the name 
Which his paternal grandfather assumed. 

Together with the estates, of a remote 
Kinsman; but our high-spirited youth-^ 
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Selby. Yes- 

Mrs. F. Disdaining 

For sordid to truck the family honours, 

At risk of the lost estates, resumed the old style, 

And answer’d only to the name of- 

Selby. What? 

Mrs. F. Of Halford. 

Selby. A Huntingdon to Halford changed so soon ! 
Why, then, I see a witch hath her good spells 
As well as bad, and can by a backward charm 
Unruttlc the fold stonu she has just been raising. 

[Aside. He makes the signal. 
My frank, fair-spoken Widow ! let this kiss. 

Which yet aspires no higher, speak my thanks. 

Till I can think on greater. 

Mnter Lucy and Kathbbine. 

Mrs. F. InteiTupted! 

Selby. My sister here ! and see, where with her comes 
My serpent gliding in ah angel’s form, 

To taint the new-born Eden of our joys. 

Why should we fear them ? AVe’ll not stir a foot, 

Nor coy it for their pleasures. [He cxnirts the Widfm. 

Lucy (to Kathebine). This, your free 
And sweet ingenuous confession binds mo 
For ever to you; and it shall go hard 
But it shall fetch you back your husband’s heart. 

That now seems blindly straying: or, at worst, 

In me you have still a sister.-—Some wives, brother, 
Would think it strange to catch their husbands th^ 
Alone with a,trim widow; but your Katherine 
Is arm’d, I think, with patience. 

Hath. I am fortified 

With knowledge of self-faults to endure worse wrongs, 

If they be wrongs, than he can lay upon me; 

Even to look on, and see him sue in earnest, 

As now I think he does it but in seeming, 

To that ill Woman. 

L 
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Selhy. Good words, gentle Kate, 

^nd not a thought irreverent of our Widow. 

Why, ’twere unmannerly at any time, ^ 

But most uncourteous on our wedding-day. 

When we should sliow’ most hospitable.—Some wine. 

\}Vine is hrmight. 

1 am for sports. And now I do remember. 

The old Egyptians at their banquets placed 
A eharnol sight of dead men’s skulls before them. 

With images of cold mortality, 

To temper their fierce joys when they grew rampant. 

I like the custom well: and cro we crown 
With freer mirth the day, I shall propose, 

In calmest recollection of our spirits. 

We drink the solemn “Memory of the Bead.” 

Mrs. F, Or the supposed dead (aside to him). 

Hdhy. Pledge me, good wife— (she Jills). 

Nay, higher yet, till the brimm’d cup swell o’er. 

Kath. I catch the awful import of your words; 

And, though I could accuse you of uukindness. 

Yet as yqur lawfid and obedient wife. 

While that name lasts (as I }>erceive it fading, 

Nor I much longer may have leave to use it), 

I calmly take the oflBce you impose ; 

And on my knees, imploring their forgiveness. 

Whom I in heaven or earth may have oftended, 

Exempt from starting tears, and woman’s weakness, 

I pledge you, sir—The Memory of the Bead I 

drinks knediny. 

SefJiy. ’Tis gently and discreetly said, and like 
My former loving Kate. c 

Mrs. F. Boes he relent 1 (aside). 

Selhy. That ceremony past, we give the day 
To unabated sport. And, in requital 
Of certain stories, and quaint allegories. 

Which my rare Widow hath been telling to me. 

To raise my morning mirth, if she will lend 
Her patient hearing, I will here recite 
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A Parable ; and, the more to suit her taste, 

The scene is laid in the Eiist. 

Mrs. F. I long to hear it.— 

Some tale, to fit his wife (aside). 

Kaih. Now comes my Trial. 

JALcy. The hour of your deliverance is at hand, 

If I presage right. Bear up, gentlest sister. 

“ Th(i Sultan Haroun”—SUy—0 now I have it— 
“ The Caliph Haroun in his orchards had 
A fruit-tree, bearing such delicious fruits. 

That he reserved them for his proper gust; 

And through the palace it was death proclaim’d 
To any one that should pu^in the same.” 

Mrs. F. A heavy iienancc for so light a^ault- 

i^elhy. Pray you, be silent, else you put me out. 

“ A crafty i)ago, that for advantage watch’d. 

Detected in the act a brother imgc, 

Of his own years, that was his bosom-friend; 

And thenceforth ho became that other’s lord. 

And like a tyrant he demean’d himself,— 
liaid forced exactions on his fellow's purse; 

And when that poor means fail’d, held o’er his head 
Threats of impending death in hideous forms; 

Till the small culjuit on his nightly couch 
Drcam’d of strange pains, and felt his body writhe 
In tortuous pangs around the impaling stake.” 

Mrs. F. I like not this beginning- 

Selby. Pray you attend. 

“ The Secret, like a night-hag, rid his sleeps, ^ 

And took the youthful pleasiu-es from his days, 

And chased the youthful smoothness from his brow. 

That from a rose-cheek’d boy he waned and waned 
To a pale skeleton of what he was ) 

And would have died, but for one lucky chance.” 

Kath. Oh ! 

Mrs. F. Your wife—she fidnts—some cordial—smell 
to this. 

Selby. Staiid off. My sister best will do that office. 
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^ Mrs. F. Are all his tempting speeches come to 
this! (aside). 

Selby. What ail’d my wife 1 

Kath. A warning faintness, sir, 

Seized on my spirits wlien you came to where 
You said “a lucky chance.” I am better now. 

Please you go on. 

Selby. The sequel shall be brief. 

Kath. But, brief or long, I feel my fate hangs on 
it (asuk). 

Selby. “ 6ne morn the Caliph, in a covert hid. 

Close by an arbour where the two boys talk’d 
(As oft we read that Ejistcm sovereigns 
Would play the eaves-dropper, to learn the tmth 
Imperfectly received from mouths of slaves), 

O’erheard their dialogue; and heard enough 
To judge aright the cause, and know his cue. 

The following day a Cadi was despatch’d 
To summon both before the judgment-seat; 

The lickerish culprit, almost de^ with fear, 

And the informing friend, who readily, 

Fired with fair promises of large reward. 

And Caliph’s love, the hateful truth disclosed.” 

Mrs. F. What did the Caliph to the offending boy, 
That had so grossly err’d ? 

Selby. His sceptred hand 
He forth in token of forgiveness stretch’d • 

And clapp’d his cheeks, and courted him with gifts. 

And ({6 became once more his favourite page. 

Mrs. F. But for that other- 

Selby. He dismissed him straight, « 

From dreams of grandeur and of Caliph’s love, 

To the bare cottage on the withering moor, 

Where friends, turn’d fiends, and hollow confidants. 

And widows, hide, who in a husband’s ear 
Pour baneful truths, but tell not all the truth; 

And told him not that Robin Halford died 
Some moons before his marriage-bells were rang. 
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Too near dishonour hast thou trod, dear wife, 

And on a dangerous cast oiur fates were set; 

But Heaven, that will’d our wedlock to bo blest, 

Hath interposed to save it gracious too. 

Your penance is—to dress your cheek in smiles, 

And to be once again iiiy ineriy Kate.— 

Sister, youi- hand; 

Your wager won, makes me a happy man; 

Though poorer. Heaven knows, by a thousand pounda 
The sky clears up after a dubious day.— 

Widow, your hand. I read a penitence 
In this dejected brow; and in this shame 
Your fault is buried. You shall in with us, 

And, if it please you, taste our nuptial far^; 

For, till this moment, I can joyful say, 

Was never truly Selby’s Wedding Day. 
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[In a leaf of a quarto edition of the “ Lives of the. Saints, written 
in Spanish hy the learned and reverend father Alfonso Villej»as, 
Divine of the Order of St. Dominick, set forth in English by John 
Ueigham, Anno 1630,*’ bought at a Catholic bookshop in Duke 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I found, carefully inserted, a painted 
flower, seemingly coeval with the book itself; and did not for some 
time (iiscover that it opened in the middle, and was the cover to a 
very humble draught of a Saint Anno, with the Virgin and Child ; 
doubtless the performance of some poor but pious Catholic, whose 
meditations it assisted.] ^ 

0 LIFT with reverent hand that tarnish’d flower, 

That shrines beneath her modest canopy 
Memorials hear to Romish j)ioty; 

Dim specks, rude shapes of Saints : in fervent hour 
The work perchance of some meek devotee, 

Who, poor in worldly treasures to set forth 
The sanctities she worshipp’d to their worth, 

In this imperfect tracery might see 

Hints, that all Heaven did to her sense reveal. 

Cheap gifts best fit i)oor givers. We are told 
Of the love mite, the cup of water cold, 

That in their way approved the offerer’s zeal. 

True love shows costliest, where the means are scant; 
And, in their reckoning, they abimml, who want. 


IN THE ALBUM OF ROTHA QUILLINAN. 

A Assing glance was all I caught of thee. 

In my own Enfield haunts at random roving. 

Old friends of ours were with thee, faces loving; 

Time short: and salutations cursory. 

Though deep and hearty. The familiar name 
Of you, yet unfamiliar, raised in me 
Thoughts—what the daughter of that man should be 
Who call’d our Wordsworth firiend. My thoughts did 
frame 
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A growing Maiden, who, from day to day 
Advancing still in stature, and in grace, • 

Would all her lonely father’s griefs efface, 

And his paternal cares with usury pay. 

I still retain the phantom, as I can; 

And call the gentle image—Qiiillinan. 


TO DORA WORDSWORTH, 

ON BEING ASKED BY HER FATHER TO WRITE IN HER 
ALBUM. 

An album is a banquet: from the store. 

In his intelligential orchard growing, ^ 

Your sire might heap your board to overflowing; 

One shaking of the tree—’twould ask no more 
To set a salad forth, more rich than that 
Which Evelyn ^ in his princely cookery fancied: 

Or that more rare, by Eve’s neat hands enhanced. 
Where a pleased guest, the angelic virtue sat. 

But like the all-grasping founder of the feast. 

Whom Nathan to the sinning king did tax, 

From his less wealthy neighbours he exacts ; 

Spares his own flocks, and takes the poor man’s beast. 
Obedient to his bidding, lo, I am, 

A zealous, meek, contributory —Lamb. 

IN THE ALBUM OF EDITH SOUTHEY. 

In Christian world Mary the garland wears ! • 
Rebecca sweetens on Si Hebrew’s ear; 

Quakers for pure Priscilla are more clear; 

And the light Gaul by amorous Ninon swears. 

Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines ! 

What air of fragrance Rosamond throws around ! 

How like a hymn doth sweet Cecilia sound! 

Of Marthas, and of Abigails, few lines 

^ AceiSiviat a discourse on Ballets, by J. E., 1706. 
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Have bra^Tg’d in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 
Should homely Joan be fashioned. But can 
You Bakbara resist, or Marian 1 
And is not Clare for love excuse enough t 
Yet, by my faith in numbers, I profess, 

These all, than Saxon Edith, please me less. 

3833. 


THE SELF-ENCHANTED. 

I HAD sense in dreams of a beauty rare. 

Whom Fate had spell-bound, and rooted thei-c, 
Stooping, like some enchanted theme. 

Over the marge of that crystal stream. 

Where the*blooming Greek, to Echo blind. 

With self-love fond, had to waters pined. 

Ages had waked, and ages slept. 

And that bending posture still she kept: 

For her eyes she may not turn away, 

Till a fairer object shall pass that way— 

Till an image more beauteous this world can show. 
Than her own which she sees in the mirror below. 

Pore on, fair creature ! for ever pore. 

Nor dream to be disenchanted more; 

For vain is expectance, and wish is vain. 

Till a new Narcissus can come again. 

' 1832. 


. TO A FRIEND, ON HIS MARRIAGE. 

What makes a happy wedlock ? What has fate 
Not given to thee in thy well-chosen mate ? 

Good sense—good humour;—these are trivial things. 
Dear M—, that each trite encomiast sings. 

But she hath these, and more. A mind exempt 
From every low-bred passion, where contempt. 

Nor envy, nor detraction, ever found 
A harbour yet; an understanding sound; 
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Just views of right and wrong ; perception full 
Of the deform’d, and of the beautiful, 

In life and manners ; wit above her sex, 

Which, as a gem, her sprightly converse decks; 
Exuberant fancies, prodigal of mirth. 

To gladden woodland walk, or winter hearth ; 

A noble nature, conqueror in the strife 
Of conflict with a hard discouraging life. 
Strengthening the veins of virtue, past the power 
Of those whose days have been one silken hour, 
Spoil’d fortune’s pamper’d ofispring; a keen sense 
Alike of benefit, and of oftenc^. 

With reconcilement quick, that instant springs 
From the chturged heart with nimble angel wings ; 
While grateful feelings, like a signet sign’d 
By a strong hand, seem burnt into her mind. 

If these, dear friend, a dowry can confer 
Richer than land, thou hast them all in her; 

And beauty, which some hold the chiefest bwn, 

Is in thy bargain for a make-weight thrown. 

183S. 


TO LOUISA M-, 

Whom Jused to mil ** Monkey.** 

» I 

Louisa, serious grown and mild, 

I knew you once a romping child, 
Obstreperous much and very wild. • 

• 

Then you would clamber up my knees, 
And strive with every art to tease. 

When eveiy art of yours could please. 

These things would scarte be proper now. 
But they are gone, 1 know not how. 

And woman’s written on your brow. 
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Time draws his linger o’er the scene; 

But 1 cannot forget between 

The Thing to me yon once have been ; 

Eacli sportive sally, wild escape,— 
The scoff, the banter, and the jape,— 
And anti(;s of my giimesomc Ape. 


FREE THOUGHTS ON SEVERAL EMINENT 
COMPOSERS. 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just £S the whim bites; for my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 
For either of them, or for Handel.— 

Cannot a man live free and easy, 

Without admiring Pergolesi 1 
Or through the world with comfort go 
That never heard of Doctor Blow ^ 

So help me Heaven, I hardly have; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, if you watch it. 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 
Than did the primitive Peruvians; 

Or those old ante-queer-diluvians 

That lived in the unwash’d world with Jubal, 

Before that dirty blacksmith Tubal, 

By stroke on anvil, or by summat, 

' Found out, to his great suiprise, the gamut. 

I care no more for Cimarosa a 
Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter; and bad luck 
Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck ! 

Old Tycho Brahe, and modem Herachel, 

Had something jn them ; but who’s Purcel 1 
The devil wit¥ Ids foot so cloven, 

fOt I CKt, TOKJ Ufe •, 
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And, if the bargain does not suit, 

I’ll throw him Weber in to boot! 

There’s not the splitting of a splinter 
To choose ’twixt him last named, and Winter. 
Of Doctor Pepnsch old Queen Dido 
Knew just as much, God knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach (or Bat(;h, wliicli is it T) 

No more I would for Bononcini. 

As for Novello, or Hossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, 

Because they’re living; so I leave ’em. 


TO MARGARET W- 

Mabgatibt, in happy hour 
Christen’d from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy call 1 
May thy pretty namesake be 
In all things a type of thee, 

And image thee in all. 

Like it you show a modest face, 

An unpretending native grace;— 

The tulip, and the pink. 

The china and the damask rose, 

And every flaunting flower that blows, 
In the comparing shrink. 

Of lowly fields you think no scorn ; 
Yet^gayest gardens would adorn, 

And grace, wherever set. 
Home-seated in your lonely bower. 

Or wedded—a transplanted flower— 

I bless you, Margaret 


October 8, 1834. 
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Chapter I. 

Tt was noontide. The sun was veiy hot. ^n old gentle¬ 
woman sat spinning in a little arbour at the door of her 
cottage. She was blind; and her granddaughter was 
reading the Bible to her. The old lady had just left her 
work, to attend to the story of Ruth. 

“Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave 
unto her.” It was a passage she could not let pass 
without a cmmeni. The moral she drew from it was 
not veiy new^ to be sure. The girl had heard it a hundred 
time^ before—and a hundred times more she could have 
heard it, without suspecting it to be tedious. Rosamund 
loved her grandmother. 

The old lady loved Rosamund too; and she had 
reason fos so doing. Rosamund was to her at once a 
child and a servant. She had only her left in the world. 
They two lived together. 

They had once known better days. The st8ry of 
Rosamund’s ji^ents, their failure, their folly, and dis¬ 
tresses, may be told another time. Our tale hath grief 
enough in it. 

It was now about a year and a half since old Margarei 
Gray had sold off all her effects, to pay the debts of 
Rosamund’s father-—just after th^ mother bad died of a 
broken heart; for her husband had’fled his country to 
hide his shamb in a foreign bind. At that period the old 
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lady retired to a small cotta^, in the village of Widford, 
In Hertfordshire. 

Rosamund, in her thirteenth year, was left destitute, 
without fortune or friends; she went with her grand¬ 
mother. In all this time she had served her faithfully 
and lovingly. 

Old Margaret Gray, when she first came into these 
parts, had eyes, and could see. The neighbours said, 
they had been dimmed by weeping: be that as it may, 
she was latterly grown quite blind. “ God is very good 
to us, child; I can fed you yet.” This she would some¬ 
times say; and we need not wonder to hear, that Rosa¬ 
mund clave unto her grandmother. 

Margaret#retained a spirit unbroken by calamity. 
There was a principle vdthin^ which it seemed as if no 
outward circumstances could reach. It was a rdigimtA 
principle, and she had taught it to Rosamund; for the 
girl had mostly resided with her grandmother from her 
earliest years. Indeed she had taught her all that she 
knew herself and the old lady’s knowledge did not extend 
a vast way. 

“Margaret had drawn her maxims from observation; 
and a pretty long experience in life had contributed to 
make her, at times, a little poniiive ; but Rosamund never 
argued with her grandmother. 

Their library consisted chiefly in a large family Bible, 
with notes and expositions by various learned expositors 
from Bishop Jewell downwards. » 

This might never be suffered to lie about like other 
books—but was kept constantly wrapped up in a hand¬ 
some case of green velvet, with gold tassels—the only 
relic of departed grandeur they had brought with them 
to die cottage—every^ing else of value had been sold 
off for the purpose above-mentioned. 

This Bible Rosamund, %hen a child, had never dared 
to open without permjftoion ; and even yet, firom habit, 
continued the custohi. Maigai^ had parted with no^e 
of her a/uthorily ; indeed it waa^ver exerM with much 
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liarshness; and happy was Rosamund, though a girl 
grown, when she could obtain leave to re^ her Bible.-^ 
It was a treasure too valuable for an indiscriminate use; 
and Margaret still pointed out to her granddaughter 
ivliere to read. 

Besides this, they had the ‘‘Complete Angler, or 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation,” with cuts—“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the first part—a “ Cookery Book,” with a few 
dry sprigs of rosemary and lavender stuck here and there 
h(3tween the leaves (I supijose, to point to some of the old 
lady’s most favourite receipts) and there was “ Wither’s 
Kmblems,” an old book, and quaint. The old-fashioned 
lectures in this hist l)ook were among the first exciters 
of the infant Rosamund’s curiosity. Her eputemplation 
had fed ujjon them in rather older years. 

Rosamund liad not read many books besides these; 
or if any, they had been only occasional companions: 
these were to Rosamund as old friends, that she had long 
known. I know not, whether the peculiar cast of her 
mind might not bo traced, in part, to^ tincture she had 
received, in early life, from Walton, and Wither, from 
John Bunyan, and her Bible. 

Rdsamund’s mind was pensive and reflective, rather 
than what passes usua^y for clever or acute. PYom a 
child she was remarkably shy and thoughtful—this was 
taken for stupidity, and want of feeling; and the child 
has been sometimes whipped for being a stubborn thing, 
wlien her little heart was almost bursting with affection. 

Even now her grandmother would ofteh reprove her, 
when she found her too grave or melancholy; giv^ her 
sprightly lectuses about good humour and rational mirth; 
and not unfr^uently fall a crying herself, to the great 
discredit of her lecture. Those tears endeared her the 
more tp Rosamund, \ 

M^garet would say, “ Child, I love you to cry, when 
I think you are only remembering’. your poor dear father 
and mother—I would have you thmS about them some¬ 
times—it would be strange if you did not—but I fear. 
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Rosamund, I fear, girl, you sometimes tliink too deeply 
bbout your own situation and poor prospects in life. 
When you do so, you do wrong—remember the naughty 
rich man in the parable. He never had any good thoughts 
about God, and his religion: and that might have been 
your case.” 

Rosamund, at these times, could not reply to her : she 
was not in the habit of arguing with her grandmother; 
so she was quite silent on these occasions—or else the 
girl knew well enough herself, that she had only been sad 
to tliink of the desolate conation of her best friend, to 
see her, in her old age, so infirm and blind. But she had 
never been used to make excuses, when the old lady 
said she was/loing wrong. 

The neighbours were all very kind to them. The 
veriest rustics never passed them without a bow. or a 
pulling off of the hat—some show of courtesy, awWard 
indeed, but affectionate—with a “ good morrow, madam,” 
or young madam,” as it might happen. 

Rude and savagp natures, who seem bom with a pro¬ 
pensity to express contempt for anything that looks like 
prosperity, yet felt respect for its declining lustre. 

The farmers, and better sort of people (as they are 
called) all promised to provide for Rosamund, when her 
grandmother should die. Margaret trusted in Ciod, and 
believed them. 

She used to say, ** I have lived many years in the 
world, and have never known people, good people, to be 
left without some friend; a relation, a benefactor, a 
something. God knows our wants—that it is not good 
for man or woman to be alone; and he a^wayfl sends us 
an helpmate, a leaning-place, a somewheU.^* Upon this 
sure ground of experience, did Margaret build her trust 
in Providence. 

Chapter II. 

Rosamund had just Ittisde an end of her story (as I was 
about to relate) and was listening to the'application of 
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the moral (which said application she was old enough to 
have made herself, but her grandmother still continued 
to treat her in many respects as a child, and Rosamund 
was in no haste to lay claim to the title of womanhood) 
when a young gentleman m%de his appearance, and inter¬ 
rupted them. ^ 

It was young Allan Clare, who had brought a present 
of peaches, and some roses, for Bosamuud. 

He hud his little b?wket down on a seat of the arbour; 
and in a respectful tone of voice, as though he were 
addressing a parent, inquired of Margaret, “ how she did.” 

The old lady seemed pleased with his attentions— 
answered his inquiries by saying, that “her cough was 
less troublesome a nights, but she had not ^et got rid of 
it, and probably she never might; but she did not like 
to tease young people with an account of her infirmities.” 

A few kind words passed on either side, when young 
Clare, glancing a tender look at the girl, who had all 
this time been silent, took leave of them with saying, “ I 
shall bring Elinor to sefe you in the evening.” 

When he was gone, the old lady began to prattle. 

“ That is a sweet dispositioned youth, and I do love 
liim ‘dearly, I must say it—there is such a modesty in 
all he says or does—he should not come here so often, 
to be sure, bdt I don’t know how to help it; there is so 
much goodness in him, I can’t fihd in my heart to forbid 
him. Bat, Rosamund, girl, I must tell you beforehand ; 
whcu^ouf *grow older Mr. Clare must be no companion 
for you —while you were both so young, it was all very 
well—but the time is coming, when folks will thini harm 
of it, if a ricl^ young gentleman, like Mr. Clare, comes so 
often to our poor cottage. Dost heari girl 1 why don’t 
you answer I come, I did not mean to say anything to 
hurt you—speak to me, Rosamund—-nay, I must not 
have you Ige sullen—I don’t love people that are sullen.* 

And in this manner was this poor soul running^ on, 
unh^rd and unheeded, when it occurred to her that 
possibly the ^1 might not hearing. 
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And true it was, that Rosanmnd had slunk away at 
tfte first mention of Mr. Clare’s good qualities : and when 
she returned, which was not till a few minutes after 
Margaret had made an end of her fine harangue, it is 
certain lier cheeks did look very rosy. That might have 
been from the heat of the day or from exercise, for she 
had be(!ii walking in the garden. 

Margaret, we know, was blind; and, in this case, it 
was lucky for Rosamund that she wjis so, or she might 
have made some not unlikely surmises. 

I must not have my reader infer from this, that I at 
idl think it likely, a young maid of fourteen would fall in 
love without asking her grandmother’s leave—the thing 
itself is not tot bc conceived. 

To obviate all suspicions, I am disposed to communi¬ 
cate a little anecdote of Rosamund. 

A mouth or two back her grandmother had bo/on 
giving her the strictest prohibitions, in her walks, not to 
go near a certain 8iK)t, which was dangerous from the 
circumstance of a huge overgrown oak-tree spreading jij;8 
prodigious arms across a deep chalk-pit, which they 
partly concealed. 

To this fatal place Rosamund came one day—fqlnalc 
curiosity, we know, is older than the flood—let us not 
think hardly of the girl, if she partook 6f the sexual 
I fidling. 

Rosamund ventured farther and farther—clinabed along 
one of the branches—approached the forbidden cl^m— 
her foot slipped—she was not killed—but it was by a mercy 
she esSapeil—other branches intercepted her fall—and 
with a palpitating heart she made her waji back to (he 
cottage. 

It happened that evening, that her grandmother was 
in one of her best humours, caressed Rosamund, talked 
df old times, and what a blessing it was they^two found 
a shelter in their little cottage, and in conclusion told 
BosaUKund “she was a good girl, and God would one d^y 
reward her for her kindness to her old blind ^andmother.” 
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This was more than Rosamund could bear. Her 
morning 8 disol)e(lience came fresh in her mind, slie 
she did not deserve all this from Margaret, and at last 
burst into a fit of crying, and made confession of Inu’ fault. 
The old gentlewoman kissed and forgave hei*. 

Ro.saniund never went near that naughty cha.sm again. 

Margaret would never have heard of tliis, if Kosaniuiid 
had not told of it herself. But this young maid had a 
[delicate moral sense, which would not siifler her to take 
advantage of her grandmother, to deceive her, or conceal 
anything from her, though Margaret was old, and blind, 
and easy to be imposed upon. 

Another virtuous trait I recollect of Rosamund, and, 
now I am in the vein, I will tell it. « 

Some, I know, will tliiiik these things trifles -and 
they are so—but if these minutm make my reader l)cttcr 
acquainted with Rosamund, I am content to abide the 
impu^ition. 

These promises of character, hints, and early indica¬ 
tions of a meet nature^' are to me more dear, and choice 
in the selection, than any of those pretty wild flowers, 
wliich this young maid, this virtuous Rosamund, has ever 
gathered in a fine May moniing, to make a posy to place 
in the bosom of her old blind friend. 

Rosamund had a very just notion of drawing, and 
would often employ her talent in makiag sketches of the 
surrounding scenery. 

On a landsca{)e, a larger piece than she had ever yet 
attempted, she had now been working for three or four 
months. She hod taken great pains with it, giveti much 
time to it, a«d it was nearly finished. For whose parti¬ 
cular inspection it was designed, I will not venture to 
conjecture. We know it could not have been for her 
grandmother’s. 

One day she went out on a short errand, and left her 
landscape on the table. When, she returned, she found 
it gone, 

Rosamund firom the first stispected some mischief, but 
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lield her tongue. At length she made the fatal discovery. 
]\ittrgaret, in her absence, had laid violent hands on it; 
not knowing what it was, but taking it for some waste 
paper, had torn it in half, and with one half of this 
elaborate composition had twisted herself up—a thread- 
paper ! 

Rosamund spread out her hands at sight of the dis-. 
aster, gave her grandmother a roguish smile, but said not 
a word. She knew the poor soul would only fret, if shc^ 
told her of it,—and wdien once Margaret was set a-fretting 
for other people’s misfortunes, the fit held her pretty long. 

So Rosamund tliat very afternoon began another piece 
of the same size and subject; and Margaret, to her (lying 
day, never dreimed of the mischief she had unconsciously 
done. 


Chapter III. ^ 

Rosamund Gray was the most beautiful young creature 
that eyes ever beheld. Her face had the sweetest expres¬ 
sion in it—a gentleness—a modesty—a timidity—a cer¬ 
tain charm—a grace without a name. 

There was a sort of melancholy mingled in her smile. 
It was not the thoughtless levity of a girl^—it was not 
the restrained simper of premature womanhood—it was 
something which the poet Yoimg might have ron^embered, 
when he composed that perfect line, 

^ “Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair.” 

She w^as a mild-cyed maid, and everybody loved her. 
Young Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for her. 

Her yellow hair fell in bright and curling clusters, like 

“those hanging locks 
Of yonng Apollo.” 

Her voice was trembling and musical. A graceful 
di^enco pleaded for her whenever she «8pake—and, 
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if she said but little, that little found its way to the 
heart. 

Young, and artless, and innocent, meaning no barm, 
and thinking none; affectionate, as a smiling infant— 
playful, yet unobtrusive, a« a w'oaned lamb—everybody 
loved lier. Young Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed 
for her. 

^ The moon is shining iti so brightly at %y window, 
where I write, that I feel it is a crinn^ not to suspend my 
employment awhile to gaze at her. 

See how she glideth, in maiden honour, through the 
clouds, who divide on eitlier side to do her homage. 

Beautiful vision !—as 1 contemplate thee, an internal 
liarmony is coniniunicated to my mind, {/ moral hright- 
ness, a tacit analogy of mental purity; a calm like that 
we ascriljle in fancy to the favoured inhabitants of thy 
fairy regions, “ argent fields.” 

I marvel not, 0 moon, that heathen people, in the 
“ olden times,” did worahip thy deity—Cynthia, Diana, 
Hecate. Christian Europe invokes thee not by these 
names now—her idolatry is of a blacker stain; Belial is 
her God—she worships Mammon. 

Ealse things are told concerning thee, fair Planet— 
For I will ne’er iDclieve, that thon canst take a perverse 
pleasure in distorting the brains of us poor mortals. 
Lunatics ! moon-stnick ! Calumny invented, and Folly 
took up, *111086 names. I would hope better things from 
thy mild aspect and benign influences. 

Lady of Heaven, thou lendest thy pure lamp to light 
the way to the Virgin Mourner, when she goes to seek 
the tomb where her Warrior Lover lies. 

Friend of the distressed, thou sjieakcst only pame to 
the lonely sufferer, who walks forth in the placid evening, * 
beneath thy gentle light, to chide at fortune, or to coin- 
l»lain of changed friends, or unhappy loves. 

Do I dream, or doth not even now a heavenly calm 
descend from thee into my bosom, as I meditate on the 
chaste loves of Rosamund and her Clare 1.. 
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Chapter IV, 

Allan Clark was just two years older than Rosaiiiuiid. 
He was a boy of fourteen, wlien he first became acquaiiitoil 
with h(;r—it was soon after she had come to reside willi 
her ^n’aiidmother at Widford. 

He met her by chance one day, enrryin*;: a pitcher in 
her hand, which she had been filling from a neighbouring 
well -the pitcher was heavy, and she seemed to be bend¬ 
ing with its weight. 

Allan insisted on caiTyiug it foi* her—for he thought 
it a sin, that a delicate young maid, like her, should be 
80 employed. Mid he stand idle by. 

Allan had a pro{)ensity to do little kind offices for 
everybody—but at sight of Rosamund Gray his first fire 

was kindled.his young mind seemed to have found an 

object, aiid his euthusiasm was from that time forth 
awakened. His visits, from that dny, were i)retty frequent 
at the cottage. 

He Wiis never happier than when he could get Rosa 
inund to walk out with him. He would make her admire 
the scenes he admired—fancy the wild flowers he fancied 
-wattdi the clouds he was watching—and not unfre- 
queiitly reixiat to her poetry, which he loved, and make 
her love it. 

On their return, the old latly, who considefed them 
yet as but children, would bid Rosamund fetch Mr. Clare 
a glass of her currant wdne, a bowl of new milk, or some 
cheap dainty, which wsia more welcome to Allan than the 
(jostliest delicacies of a prince’s court. 

The boy and girl, for they were no more at that age, 
grew fond of each other—more fond than either of them 
8U8}->eeted. 

“ They would sit and sigh, 

And look upon each other, and conceive 

Not what they ail’d; yet sfunething they did ail, 

And yet were well—and yet they were nqf. well; 

And what was their disease, they could not toll. ” 
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And tlvus, 

“III this first j^ardcn of their simpleness 
Thoy spent their ehildhooil.” 

A ciroumfitance had lately happened, whicli in some 
sort ultored the nature of their attachment. 

Rosamund was one day reading tlie tale of “Julia fh’; 

^Roubigne,”—a book which young Clare had lent Irt— 

Allan was standing by, looking over her, with one 
hand thrown round her neck, ami a linger of the other 
l^hnting to a passage in Julia’s third hitter. 

“ Maria ! in my hours of visionary indulgence, I have 
sometimes painted to myself a hmhand —no matter whom 
—comforting me amidst the distrejises, whidi fortune had 
laid upon us. I have smiled upon him through iny tears; 
tears, not of anguish, but of tenderness;—our eliildren 
were playing around us, uncoiisiaous of misfortune; wc 
liad taught them to be humble, and to be happy; oiu- 
little shed was reserved to us, and their smiles to cheer 
it. I have imagined the luxury of such a scene, and 
affliction became a part of my dream of happiness.” 

The girl blushed as she read, and trembled—she had 
a sort of confused sensation, that Allan was noticing her 
—yet she durst not lift her eyes from the book, but con¬ 
tinued reading, scarce knowing what she read. 

Allan guessed the cause of her confusion. Allan 
tremblec^ too—his colour came and went—his feelings 
became impetuous—and, flinging both arms round her 
neck, he kissed his young favourite. 

Rosamund was vexed, and pleased, sootli^d and 
frightened, ail in a moment a fit of tears came to her 
relief. 

Allan had indulged before in these little freedoms, and' 
Rosamund had thought no harm of them—but from this 
time the girl grew timid and reserved—distant in her 
manner, and careful of her behaviour, in Allan’s presence 
—not seeking his society, as before, but rather shimning 
it- -delighting more to feed upon his idea in absence. 
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Allan too, from this daj', Bccmed changed : his manner 
K^cainc, though not less tender, yet more resixictful and 
diffident—his bosom felt a throb it had till now not 
known, in the society of Rosamund—and, if he was less 
familiar with her than in former times, that charm of 
delicacy had superadded a grace to Rosamund, which, 
while he feared, he loved. 

Tliere is a mysterious charactery heightened indeed by ."’ 
fancy and passion, but not without foundation in reality 
and observation, whioli tnie lovers have ever imputed to 
the object of their affections. This character Rosamund 
had now acquired with Allan—something angelicy perfect^ 
exceeding nature. 

Young Cla«e dwelt very near to the cottage. He had 
lost his parents, who were rather wealthy, early in life; 
and was left to the care of a sister, some ten years older 
than himself. 

Elinor Clare was an excellent young lady—discreet, 
intelligent, and affectionate. Allan revered her as a 
parent, while he loved her as his own familiar friend. 
He told all the little secrets of his heart to her—but 
there was one^ which he had hitherto unaccountably con- 
cealed from her—namely, the extent of his regard for 
Rosamund. 

Elinor knew of his visits to the cottage, and was no 
stranger to the persons of Margaret and her granddaughter. 
She had several times met them, when she 4ias been 
walking with her brother—civility usually passed on 
either side—but Elinor avoided troubling her brother 
with atg unseasonable questions. 

Allan’s heart often beat, and he had bees going to tell 
his sister all~~h\xt something like shame (false or true, I 
^ffiall hot stay to inquire) h^ hitherto kept him back— 
still the secret, unrevealed, hung upon his conscience like 
a crime—^for his temper had a sweet and noble frankness 
in it, which bespake him yet a virgin from the world. 

Were was a fine openness in his countenance—the 
character of it somewhat resembled Rosamund’s—except 
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Hint inoro fire and enthnsiasni were diseoniible in Allan's ^ 
-his eyes were of a darker bine tlian Rosamund's---hii/ 
liair was of a chestnut colour --his cheeks niddy, and 
tinged with brown. There was a cordial sweetness in 
Allan 8 smile, the like to which I never saw in any other 
face. 

^ Elinor had hitherto coijjjived at her brother’s attach- 
b\eiit to Rosamund. Elinor, I believe, was something of 
ii physiognomist, and thought she could trace in the 
(H)imtenaiice and maimer of Rosamund qualities which 
no brother of hers need be ashamed to love. 

The time was now come when Elinor was desirous of 
knowing her brother’s favourite more intimately — an 
opportunity ofiered of breaking the matter Allan, 

The morning of the day in which he carried his present 
of fruit and flowers to Rosamund, his sister had observed 
him more than usually busy in the garden, culling fruit 
with a nicety of choice not common to him. 

She came up to him, unobserved, and, taking him by 
the arm, inquired, with a questioning smile—“ What art* 
you doing, Allanand who are those peaches designed 
for?" 

“ Eor Rosamund Gray,” he replied; and his heart 
seemed relieved of a burthen, which had long oppressed it. 

“I have a mind to become acquainted with your 
handsome friend—will you introduce me, Allan '1 I think 
I should like to go and see her this aftenioon.” 

“ Do go, do go, Elinor—^you don’t know what a good 
creature she is—and old blind Margaret, you will li|^e /icr 
very much.” 

His sister promised to accompany him after dinner; 
!^ud they parted. Allan gathered no more peachqs, but 
luistily cropping a few roses to fling into his basket, went 
away with it half filled, being impatient to announce to 
Rosamund the coming of her promised visitor. 
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^ Chapter V. 

When Allan returned home, he found an invitation had 
been left for him, in his absence, to spend that evening 
with a young friend, who had just quitted a public school 
in London, and was come to pass one night in his father’s 
house at Widford, previous to his departure the 
morning for Edinbrngh Univemity. 

It wius Allan’s bosom friend -they had not met for 
some months—and it was probable, a much longer time 
must intervene, before they should meet again. 

Yet Allan could not help looking a little blank, when 
he first heaix^ of the invitation. This Wiis to have been 
an important evening. But Elinor soon relieved her 
brother, by expressing her readiness to go alone to the 
cottage. 

“ I will not lose the pleasure I promised myself, what¬ 
ever you may determine upon, Allan—I will go by myself, 
rather than be disappointed.” 

“ Will you, will you, Elinor ?” 

Elinor promised to go—and I believe, Allan, ^ on a 
second thought, was not very sorry to be spared the 
awkwardness of introducing two persons to each other, 
both so dear to him, but either of whom might happen 
not much to fancy the other. 

At times, indeed, he was confident that Elinor mmt 
love Rosamund, and Rosamund miist love Elinor—but 
there were also times in which he felt misgivings—it was 
an event he could scarce hope for very joy ! 

Allan’s real jnysmee that evening w^ more at the 
^cottage than at the house where his UdUy ^ewMance wiis 
visiting—his friend could not help complaining of a 
certain’ abseneo of mind, a coldness he called it. 

It might have been expected, and in the course of 
thinge predicted, that Allan w^ould have asked his friend 
Jome questions, of what had happened sjnee their, last 
meeting, what his feelings w^re on leaving school, ^ the 
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probable time when they should meet again, and a hundred 
natiual questions, whidi friendship is most lavish of at^ 
sneli times ; but nothing of all this ever occurred to Allan 
- they (lid not even settle the method of their fiitime 
(’orres])on(lciice. 

The consequence was, as might have been expected, 
^Allan’s friend thought him much altered, and, after his 
(Sparture, sat down to compose a doleful sonnet about a 
“faithless frifnid.” I do not find that he evcT finished 
it - “indignation, or a dearth of rhymes, causing him to 
Iweak oil' in the middle. 


Chapteu VI. • 

In niy catalogue of the little library at the cottage, I 
forgot to mention a book of Common Prayer. My reader’s 
t'iUKry might easily have supplied the omission—old ladies 
of Margaret’s stamp (God bless them) may as well be 
without their spectacles, or their elbow chair, os their 
])rayor-book—T love them for it. 

Margaret’s was a handsome octavo, printed by Basker- 
ville, the binding red, and fortified with silver at the 
‘‘dges. Out of this book it was their custom every 
iift(jrnoon to read the proper psalms appointed for the 
day. 

The way they managed was this; they took verse by 
verse—Rosamund read her little portion, and Margaret 
repeated hers, in turn, from memory—for Margaret could 
f^iiy all the psalter by heart, and a good part of thelBible 
besides. Slie would not unfrequently put the girl right, 
when she stumbled or skipped. This Margaret imputed 
to giddiness—a quality, which Rosamund was by no 
uu'ans remarkable for—but old ladies, like Margaret, are 
in all instances, alike discriminative. 

They had been employed in this manner just before 
^liss Clare arrived at the cottage. The psalm they had 
been reading, was the hundred and fourth—Margaret was 
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naturally led by it into a discussion of the works of 
Creation. 

There had been thuwUr in the course of the day—an 
occasion of instruction which the old lady never let pass— 
she began— 

“Thunder has a very awful sound—some say, God 
Alniiglity is angry whenever it thunders—that it is the 
voice of God speaking to us—for iny part, I am not afrairt 
of it — 

And in this manner the ohl latly was going on to par¬ 
ticularise, as usual, its beneficial effects, in clearing the 
air, destroying of vermin, etc., when the entrance of Miss 
Clare put an end to her discourse. 

Rosamunil received her with respectful tenderness— 
and, taking her grandmother by the hand, said with great 
sweetness, “ Miss Clare is come to see you, grandmother.” 

“ I beg pardon, lady—I cannot tee you—but you are 
heartily welcome - is your brother with you, Miss Clare ? 
I don’t hear him.” 

“ He could not come, madam, but he sends his love 
by me.” 

“You have an excellent brother. Miss Clare—but 
pray do us the honour to take some refreshment—Rosa¬ 
mund-” 

And the old lady was going to give directions for a 
bottle of her currant wine—when Elinor, smiling, said 
“she was come to drink a dish of tea with her, and 
expected to find no ceremony.” 

“After tea I promise myself a walk with ymi, Rosa- 
muntt, if your grandmother can spare you-” Rosa¬ 
mund looked at her grandmother. •• 

“ 0 for that matter, I should be sorry to de^r the 
girl from any pleasure—I am sure it’s lonesome enough 
for her to be with me always—and, if Miss Clare will take 
you out, child, I shall do very well by myself till you 
return—it will not be the first time, you know, that I have 
been left here alone—some of the neighbours will he 
dropping in by-and-by—or if not^ 1 shall take no harm.” 
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UuHiimuiKl hud ull tlic Bimple manners of a child- she 
kissed her grandmother, and looked liappy. ^ 

All tea-time the old lady’s discourse was little more 
than a panegyric on young Clare’s good qualities. Elinor 
looked at her young friend, and smiled. Rosamund was 
beginning to look grave—but there was a cordial aun- 
.shiiie in the face of Elinor, before which any clouds of 
^is^fjcrve that had been gathering on Rosamund’s, soon 
brake away. 

“Does your grandmother ever go out, Rosamund?” 

Margaret prevented the girl’s reply by saying,—“ My 
dear young lady, I am an old woman, and very infirm— 
Itosamund takes me a few paces beyond the door some¬ 
times —but I walk vei*y ba^y—I love best ^o sit in our 
little arbour, when the sun shines— I yet can feel it warm 
and cheerful—and, if I lose the beauties of the season, I 
< an still remember them with pleasure, and rejoice that 
younger eyes than mine can see and enjoy them—I shall 
Ik) very happy if you and Rosamund can take delight in 
this fine summer evening.” 

“I shall want to rob you of Rosamund’s company 
now and then, if we like one another. I had hoped to 
liave been madam, at our house. I don't know 
whether we could not make room for you to come and 
live with us—^what say you to it ?—Allan would be proud 
to tend you, I am sure; and Rosamund and I should be 
nice company.” 

Margaret was all unused to such kindnesses, and wept 
—Margaret had a great spirit—yet she ^as not above 
accepting an obligation from a worthy person—theft was 
a delicacy in Miss Clare’s manner—she could have no 
interest, but pure goodness, to induce her to make the 
offer—at length the old lady spake from a full heart. 

“Miss Clare, this little cottage received us in our 
distress—^it gave us shelter when we had no home —we 
have praised God in it—and, while life remains, I think 
I shall never part ftoin it—Rosamund does everything 
for me-” • 
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“ And will do, grandmother, as long as I live ”—and 
Vhen Rosamund fell a-crying. 

** Yen are a good girl, ]^samund, and, if you do but 
find friends when I am dead and gone, I shall want no 
better accommodation while I live—but God bless you, 
lady, a thousand times for your kind offer.’' 

Kinor was moved to tears, and, affecting a sprightli¬ 
ness, bade Rosamund prepare for her walk. The 
put on her white silk bonnet; and Elinor thought sln^ 
never beheld so lovely a creature. 

They took leave of Margaret, and walked out together 
—they rambled over all Rosamund’s favoiu-ite haunts— 
through many a sunny field—by secret glade or woodwalk, 
where the gjrl had wandered so often with her beloved 
Clare. 

Who now so happy as Rosamund 1 She had ofttimes 
heard Allan speak with great tenderness of his sister - - 
she was now rambling, arm in arm, with that very 
sister, the ^‘vaimted sister” of her friend, her beloved 
Clare. 

Not a tree, not a bush, scarce a wild flower in their 
path, but revived in Rosamund some tender recollection, 
a conversation perhaps, or some chaste endearment. Life, 
and a new scene of things, were now opening before her 
—she was got into a fairy-land of uncertain existence. 

Rosamund was too happy to talk much—but Elinor 
was delighted with her, when she did talkt the girl’s 
remarks were suggested, most of them, by the passing 
scene—^and they betrayed, all of them, the liveliness of 
proseft't impulse;—her -conversation did not consist in a 
comparison of vapid feeling, and interchange of sentiment 
lip:deep—it had all the freshness of young sensation in it. 

Sometimes they talked of Allan. 

“Allan is veiy good,” said Rosamund, “veiy good 
indeed to my grandmother—he will sit with her, and 
hear her stories, and read to her, and tiy to divert her u 
hundred ways. I wonder sometimes he is not tired. 
She talks him to death!” ' 
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“ Then you confess, Rosanmnd, that the old huly does 
tiro ?/(>« sometimes.” ^ 

“0 no, I did not mean that —it^s very different—I 
am used to all her ways, and I can humour her, and please 
her, and I ought to do it, for she is the only friend I ever 
had in the world.” 

The new friends did not conclude their walk till it 
late, and Rosamund began to be apprehensive about 
the old lady, who had been all this time alone. 

On their return to the cottage, they found that Mar¬ 
garet had been somewhat impatient—old ladies, good old 
Indies^ will be so at times—age is timorous, and suspicious 
of danger, where no danger is. 

Besides, it was Margaret’s bedtime, for ^jie kept very 
good hours — indeed, in the distribution of her meals, and 
Himdry other particulars, she resembled the livers in the 
anti(iue world, more than might well beseem a creature of 
this. 

So the new friends parted for that night, Elinor having 
made Margaret promise to give Rosammid' leave to come, 
and see her the next day. 


Chapter VII. 

Miss Clare, we may be sure, made her brother very 
happy when she told him of the engagement she had 
nia(le for the morrow, and how delighted she had been 
with his handsome friend. 

Allan, I believe, got little sleep that night. >know 
not, whether j«y be not a more troublesome bed-fellow 
than grief—hope keeps a body very wakeful, I know. 

Elinor Clare was the best good creature—the least 
selfish human being I ever knew—always at work for 
other people’s good, planning other people’s happiness— 
continually forgetfbl to consult for her own personal 
gratifications, except, ii^irectly, in the welfare of another, 
while her parehts Uyed, the most attentive of daughters— 
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since they died, the kindest of sisters—I never knew but 
like her. 

It happens that I have some of this young lady’s lettem 
in my possession, I shall present my reader with one of 
them—it was written a short time after the death of her 
mother, and addressed to a cousin, a dear friend of Elinor’s, 
who was then on the point of being married to Mr. Beau¬ 
mont of Staffordshire, and had invited Elinor to assist 
her nuptials. I will transcribe it with minute fidelity. 

Elinor Clare to Maria Leslie. 

^ WiDFORD, Jult/ tile —, 17—. 
Health, innocence, and beauty, shall be thy bridemaids, 
my sweet cousin. I have no heart to undertake the office. 
Alas ! what have I to do in the house of feasting 1 
Maria I I fear, lest my griefs should prove obtrusive. 
Yet bear with me a little—I have recovered already a 
s^re of my former spirits. 

f fear mora for Allan than myself. The loss of two 
sucli parents, with so short an interval, bears very heavy 
on him. The boy fimiga about me from morning till night. 
He is perpetually forcing a smile into his poor pale cheeks 
—^you know the sweetness of his smile, Maria. 

To-day, after dinner, when he took his glass of wine 
in his hand, he burst into tears, and would not, or could 
not then, tell me the reason—afterwards he .told me— 
he had been used to drink mamma’s health after dinner, 
and thoU came in his head, and made him cry.” 1 feel 
the ckims the boy has upon me—I "perceive that I am 
living to iome end —and the thought snppprts ma 

Already I have attained to a state of complacent 
feelmgs—my mother’s lessons were not thrown away upon 
her Elinor. 

In the visions of last night her spirit seemed to stand 
at my bedside—^a light, as of noonday, shone upo& the 
room—she opened my curtains—^the smiled upon me with 
the same placid smile as in her iSfetime. «I felt no fear. 
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“ Elinor,” she said, **for my sake take care of young Allan,” 
—and I awoke with calm feelings. » 

Maria! shall not the meeting of blessed spirits, think 
you, be something like this 1 I think, I could even now 
iHjhold my mother without dread—I would ask pardon 
of her for all my past omissions of duty, for aU the little 
asperities in my temper, which have so often grieved her 
^^entle spirit when living. Maria! I think she would not 
turn away from me. 

Oftentimes a feeling, more vivid than memory, brings 
her before me—I see her sit in her old elbow chair, her 
arms folded upon her lap, a tear upon her check, that 
seems to upbraid her unkind daughter for some inatten¬ 
tion—I wipe it away—and kiss her honoujed lips. 

Maria 1 when I have been fancying all this, Allan will 
come in, with his poor eyes red with weeping, and taking 
me by the hand, destroy the vision in a moment. 

I am prating to you, my sweet cousin, but it is the 
prattle of the heart, which Maria loves. Besides, whem 
have I to talk to of these things, but you—you have 
been iny counsellor in times past, my companion, and 
sweet familiar friend. Bear with me a little—1 inoum 
the '*cherisheiB of my infancy.” 

1 sometimes coun( it a blessing, that my father did not 
prove the swmvor. You know something of his story. 
You know there was a foul tale current, it was the busy 

malice oft that bad man, S-, which helped to spread 

it abroad—^you will recollect the active good nature of our 

friends W- and T-; what pains they took to 

undeceive people—^with the ^tter sort their kind “labours 
prevail^; bu^ there was still a party, who shut their ears. 
You know the issue of it My father’s great spirit bore up 
against it for somei^me^my father nevdr was a had man 
^but that spirit was broken at the last, and the greatly- 
injured man was forced to leave his old paternal dwelling 
in Staffordshire—^for the neighbours had begun to point at 
him. Maria! I them foiid at him, and have 

been ready td drop. 

«■ . 
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^ In this part of the country, where the slander had nut 
itached he sought a retreat—and he found a still more 
grateful asylum in the daily solicitudes of the best of 
wives. 

“ An enemy hath done this,” I have heard him say— 
and at such times my mother would 8[)eak to him so 
soothingly of forgiveness, and long-suffering, and the bear¬ 
ing of iiyuries with patience; would heal all his wound^ 
with so gentle a touch;—I have seen the old man weep 
like a child. 

The gloom that b^set his mind, at times betrayed him 
into scepticism—he has doubted if there be a Providence ! 
I have heard him say, “ God has built a brave world, but 
methinks he hps left his creatures to bustle in it hm they 
may*' 

At such times he could not endure to hear my mother 
talk in a religious strain. He would say, “ Woman, have 
done—^you confound, you perplex me, when you talk of 
these matters, and for one day at least unfit me for the 
business of life.” 

I have seen her look at him—0 God, Maria! such 
a look / it plainly spake, that she was willing to have 
shared her precious hope with the partner of her eiCrthly 
cares—but she found a repulse. ^ 

Deprived of such a wife, think you the old man could 
have long endured his existence 1 or what consolation 
would his wretched daughter have had to offer him, but 
silent and imbecile tears 1 

My sweet wusin, you will think me tedious—and I 
am so~but it does me good to talk these matters over. 
And do not you be alarmed for me—my s^rrows^ire sub¬ 
siding into a deep and sweet resignation. I shall soon 
be sufficiently composed, I know it, tn participate in my 
friend’s happiness. 

Let me call her, while yet I may, my own Maria 
Leslie 1 Methinks, I shall not like you by any other 
niiiim. Beaumont! Maria Beaumont t it hath a strange 
sen^d with it, I shall never be reconciled tb tWs name— 
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but do not you fearMaria Leslie shall plead with me 
for Maria Beaumont. 

And now, my sweet friend, God love you, and your 

Elinor Clark. 

I find in my collection, several letters, written soon 
after the date of the preceding, and addressed all of them 
to Maria Beaumont. I am tempted to make some short 
4 >xtract 8 from these—my tale will suffer interruption by 
them—but I was willing to j^rcserve whatever memorialfi 
I could of Elinor Clare. . 


From Elinor Clare to Maria Beaumont 


(an extract.) 

-1 have been strolling out for half an hour in the 

fields; and my mind has been occupied by thoughts, 
which Maria has a right to participate. I have been 
bringing my mother to my recollection. My heart ached 
with the remembrance of infirmities, that made her closing 
years of life so sore a trial to her. 


I was concerned to think that our family differences 
have been one source of disquiet to her. I am sensible 
that‘<4w laxt we are apt to exaggerate after a person’s 
death; and smely, in the main, there was considerable 
harmony among the members of our little family, still h 
was concerned to think, that we ever gave her gentle 
spirit disquiet. 

I thought on years back—on all my parents’ friends— 

the H-s, the F-a, on D-, S-, and on 

many a merry evening in the fire-side circle, in tlfkt com¬ 
fortable baok 4 )arlour—it is never used now. 

Oh, ye Matramee ' of the age, ye know not what ye 
lose, in despising these petty topics of endeared remem¬ 
brance, associated circumstances of past times; ye know 


not the throbbings of the heart, tender yet affectionately« 
familiar, which accompany the dear and honoured names of 
father or of Tnother, ^ 

> fels name will be explained presently. 
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Maria! 1 thought on all these things; my heart ached 
^ the review of them—it yet aches, while I write this— 
hut 1 am never so satisfied with my train of thoughts, as 
when they run upon these subjects; the tears they draw 
from us, meliorate and soften the heart, and keep fresh 
within us that memory of dear friends dead, which alone 
can fit us for a readmission to their society hereafter. 

V From anotlier Letter. 

•- -1 had a bad dream this morning, that Allan was 

dead; and who, of all persons in the world, do you think, 
put on mourning for him ^ Why, Matravu. This alone 
might cure mo of superstitious thoughts, if I were inclined 
to them; for fi^hy should Matravis mourn for us, or our 
family 1 Still it was pleasant to awake, and find it but 
a dream. Methinks something like an awakening from 
an ill dream shall the Resurrection from the dead be. 
Materially different from our accustomed scenes, and ways 
of life, the World to come may possibly not be; still it is 
represented to us under the notion of a a Sabbath^ 
a state of bliss. 


From another Letter. 

-Methinks, you and I should have been born 

under the same roof, sucked the same milk, conned the 
same hornbook, thumbed the same Testament,•together: 
—for we have been more than sisters, I 

Something will still be whispering to me, that 1 shall 
one da^ be inmate of the' same dwelUng with my cousin, 
partaker with her in all the delights, which spring from 
mutual good offices, kind words, attentions in sickness 
and in health,—-converoation, sometimes innocently trivial, 
and at others profitably serious;—^books read and com- 
^Biented on, together; meals eat, and walks taken, together, 
^UHUid conferences, how we may best do good to this poor 
person oi^hat, and weax^ our spirits ^m the world’s 
cutvi, vritnout divesting ourselves of its chaHtm, What 
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a picture I have drawn, Maria!—and none of all thcBC^ 
things may ever come to pass. # 

From another Letter. 

-Continue to write to me, my sweet cousin. 

Many good thoughts, resolutions, and proper views of 
things, pass through the mind in the course of the day, 
liut are lost for want of committing them to pa|)er. Seize 
them, Mariti, as they pass, these Birds of Paradise, that 
show themselves and are gone, and make a gratefi]! 
present of the precious fugitives to your friend. 

To use a homely illustration, just rising in my fancy, 
—shall the good housewife take such pains in pickling 
and preserving her worthless fruits, her# walnuts, her 
apricots, and quinces—and is there not much spiriittal 
housewifery in treasuring up our mind’s best fruits,—our 
lieart’s meditations in its most favoimed moments ? 

This said simile is much in the fashion of the old 
Moralisers, such as I conceive honest Baxter to have been, 
such as Quarles and Wither were, with their curious, 
serio-comic, quaint emblems. But they sometimes reach 
the heart, when a more elegant simile rests in the fancy. 

Kot low and mean, like these, but beautifully familiar¬ 
ised to our conceptions, and condescending to human 
thoughts and notions, are all the discourses of our Lord 
—conveyed in parable, or similitude, what easy access do 
they win‘to the heart, through the medium of the 
delighted imagin^ion t speaking of heavenly things in 
fable, or in simile, drawn from earth, from objects commort, 
acemtomed. * • 

Life’s busiiiess, with such deliciouB little interruptions 
as our correspondence affords, how pleasant it is!—why 
can we not paint on the dull paper our whole feelings, 
exquisite as they rise up ? 

Fr<m another Letter. 

-1 had meant to have left off at this place; but, 

looking back,*I am -sorry to find too gloomy a cast tine- 
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^turing my laat page—a representation of life false and 
withankful. Life is not all vanity and disappointment 
—it hath mueh of evil in it, no doubt; but to those 
who do not misuse it, it affords comfort, temporary 
comfort, much—much that endears us to it, and dignifies 
it—many true and good feelings, I trust, of which we need 
not be ashamed—hours of tranquillity and hope. But the ^ 
morning was'dull and overcast, and my spirits were under ^ 
a cloud I feel my error. 

, Is it no blessing, that we two love one another so 
dearly—that Allan is left me—that you are settled in 
life—that worldly affairs go smooth with us both—above 
all, that our lot hath fallen to us in a Christian country ? 
Maria! the6e«thing8 are not little. I will consider life 
as a long feast, and not forget to say grace. 

From another Letter. 

-Allan has written to me—^you know, he is on a 

visit at his old tutor’s in Gloucestershire—he is to return 
home on Thursday—Allan is a dear boy—he concludes 
his letter, which is very affectionate throughout, in this 
manner— 

‘‘Elinor, I charge you to learn the following stanza 
by heart— 

Ihe monarch may foxget his crown, 

Tliat on his head an hour hath been j 
The bridegroom may forget his bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen, ' 

The mother may foi^et her child, 

That smiles so sweetly on her knee : 

4 But I’ll remember thee, Qlencairn, 

And all that thou hast done for me. 

The lines are in Bums—^you know, w^ read him for 
the first time together at Margate—^and I have been used 
to refer them to you, and to call you, in my mind, Glenr 
cairn —for you were always very, very good to me. I 
had a thousand failings, but you would love me in spite 
of them all. I am going to drink your health.” 

I shall detain my reader no longer from* the narrative. 
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Chapter VIII. # 

Thky had but four rooms in the cottage. Margaret 
slept ill tlie biggest room upstairs, and her granddaughter 
ill a kind of closet adjoining, where she could be within 
hearing, if her grandmother should call her in the 
night. 

The girl was often disturbed in that manner—two or 
three times in a night she has been forced to leave her 
bed, to let(!h her grandmother’s cordials, or do some little 
service for her—but she knew, that Margaret’s ailings 
were real and pressing, and Rosamund never complained 

.never suspected, that her gmndmother’s requisitions 

had anything unreasonable in them. 

The night she parted with Miss Clare, sbe had helped 
Margaret to bed, as usual—and, after saying her prayers, 
as the custom was, kneeling by the old lady’s bed-side, 
kissed her grandmother, and wished her a good-night— 
Margaret blessed her, and charged her to go to bed directly. 
It was her customary injunction, and Rosamund had never 
dreamed of disdbeying.' ' “ * 

So she retired to her little room. The night was 
warm and clear—the moon very bright—her window 
commanded a view of scenes she had been tracing in the 
day-time with Miss Clare. 

AU the events of the day past, the occurrences of their 
walk arose in her mind. She fancied she should like to 
retrace those scenes:—^but it was now nine o’clock, a late 
hour in the village: • 

Still she landed it would be very charming ; and then 
her grandmother’s iiyunction came powerfully to her 
recollection—she sighed and turned from the window— • 
and walked up and down her little room. 

Ever, when she looked at the window, the wish 
returned. It was not so very late. The neighbours were 
yet about, passing under the window to their homes; she 
thought, akl thought again, till her sensations became 
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vivid, even to |)ain fulness—her bosom was aching to give 
th|in vent. 

The village clock struck ten! the neighbours cejised 
to pass under the window! Rosamund, stealing down¬ 
stairs, fastened the latch behind her, and left the cottage. 

One, that knew lier, met her, and observed her with 
some surpiise. Another recollects having wished her a 
good-night. Rosamund never returned to the cottage ! ^ 

An old man, that lay sick in a small house adjoining 
to ^Margaret’s, testified the next morning, that he had 
plainly heard the old creature calling for her grand¬ 
daughter. All the night long she made her moan, and 
ceased not to call upon the name of Rosamund. But no 
Rosamund was^bere—the voice died away, but not till 
near daybreak. 

When the neighbours came to search in the morning, 
Margaret was missing! She had straggled out of bed, 
and made her way into Rosamund’s room—worn out with 
fatigue and fright, when she found the girl not there, she 
had laid herself down to die—and, it is thought, she died 
fraying —for she was discovered in a kneeling posture, 
her arms and face extended on the pillow, where Rosa¬ 
mund had slept the night before—a smile was on 'her 
face in death. 


Crapteb IX. 

Fain would I draw a veil over the transactions of that 
night—but 1 cannot—^grief, and burning shame, forbid 
me to be silent—black deeds are about to be made public, 
which reflect a stain upon our common natuf^ 

Rosamund, enthusiastic, and improvident, wandered 
unprotected to a distance from her guardian doors; 
through lonely glens, and woodwalks, where she had 
rambled many a day in safety; till she arrived at a shady 
copse, out of the hearing of any human habitation. 

MairavU met her.-“Flown with ii^lence and 

wSbe,” returning home late at night, he pass^ that way I 
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Matravia waa a very ugly man. Sallow-complexioned ! 
and, if hearts can wear that colour, his heart was sallo\|^ 
complexionecl also. 

A young man with gray deliberation! cold and sya- 
teinatic in all his plans; and all his plans were evil. 
His very lust was e^teinatic;. 

He would brood over his bad purposes for such a 
dreary length of time, that it might have been expected, 
some solitary check of conscience must have intervened to 
save him from commission. But that light frofm heav^ 
was extinct in his dark bosom. • 

Nothing tliat*is great, nothing that is amiable, existed 
for this unhappy man. He feared, he envied, he sus¬ 
pected ; but he never loved. The sublimc^and beautiful 
in nature, the excellent and becoming in morals, were 
things placed bieyond the capacity of his sensations. He 
lovt‘(i not poetry—nor over took a lonely walk to meditate 
-' never beheld virtue, which he did not try to disbelieve, 
or female beauty and innocence, which he did not lust to 
contaminate. 

A sneer was perpetually upon his face, and malice 
ffrinning at his heart, ^e would say the most ill-natured 
tiling, with the least remorse of any man I ever knew. 
This gained him the reputation of a wit—other traiu got 
Idra the reputation of a villain. 

And this man formerly paid his court to Elinor Clare! 
with whalf success I leave my readers to determine. It 
was not in Elinor’s nature to despise any living thing— 
but in the estimation of this man, to be rejected was to 
be detpised; and Matravis never forgave, • 

He had long turned his eyes upon Rosamund Gray. 
To steal from the bosom of her ^ends the jewel they 
prized so much, the little ewe lamb they held so dear, 
it was a scheme of delicate revenge, and Matravis had 
a twofold motive for accomplishing this young maid’s 
ruin. 

Often had he met her in her favourite solitudes, but 
found her ever cold and inaccessible. Of late the girl 
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had avoided straying far from her own liorae, in tiic fear of 
^^lecting him - but she had never told her fears to Allan. 

Matravis had, till now, been content to Ixj a villaii) 
within the limits of the law—but, on the present occasion, 
hot fumes of wine, co-operating with his deep desire of 
revenge, and the insolence of an unhoped meeting, over¬ 
came his customary prudence, and Matravis rose, at once, 
to an audacity of glorious mischief. ^ 

Late at night he met her, a lonely, unprotected virgin 
—no friend at hand—no place near of refuge. 

Rosamund Gray, my soul is exceeding sorrowful for 
thee—I loathe to tell the hateful ciniamstances of thy 
wrongs—Night and silence were the only witnesses of 
this young mj^id’s di8grac',e—Matravis fled. 

Rosamund, {wlluted and disgraced, wandered, an 
abandoned thing, about the fields and n^adows till day¬ 
break. Not caring to return to the cottage, she sat her¬ 
self down before the gate of Miss Clarets house—in a 
stupor of grief. 

Elinor was just rising, and had opened the windows 
of her chamber, when she perceived her desolate yoimg 
friend. She ran to embrace her—she brought her into 
the house—she took her to her bosom—she kissed her— 
she spake to her; but Rosamund could not speak. 

Tidings came from the cottage. Margaret^s death 
was an event which could not be kept concealed from 
Rosamund. When th^ weet. ml^ liefurd ofnt, /ahe lan¬ 
guished, and fell sick ; she never held up hex head after 
that time. 

If Rosamund had been a sister, she could not have 
been kindlier treated, than by her two friends. 

Allan had prospects in life; might, in time, have 
married into any of the first families in Hertfordshire; 
but Rosamund Gray, humbled though she was, and put 
to shame, had yet a charm for Aim; and he would have 
been content to share his fortunes with her yet, if Rosa¬ 
mund would have lived to be his companion. 

But this was not to be, and the girl iEft)on after died. 
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Slio expired in the arms of Elinor—quiet, gentle, as 
lived—thankful, that she died not among strangers—a»d 
expressing by signs, rather than words, a gratitude for 
the most trifling services, the common offices of humanity. 
8he died uncomplaining; and this young maid, this un¬ 
taught Rosamund, might have given a lesson to the grave 
philosopher in death. 

Chapter X. 

I WAS but a boy, when these events took place. fA.ll tlie 
village remembet the story, and tell of ;^samund Gray 
and old blind Margaret. 

I parted from Allan Clare on that diftastrous night, 
and set out for Edinburgh the next morning, before the 
facts were commonly known; I heard not of them—and 
it was four months before I received a letter from Allan. 

“His heart,” he told me, “was gone from him ; for 
his sister had died of a«phrenzy fever!” not a word of 
Rosamund in Wie^lettor—I was left to collect her story 
from sources which may one day be explained. 

I soon after quitted Scotland, on the death of my 
father, and returned to my native village. Allan had 
left the place, and I could gain no information, whether 
he were dead or living. 

I passed the cottage. I ^d not dare to look that way, 
or to in(|Uire who lived there. A little dog, that h^ 
been Rosamund’s, was yelping in my path. I laughed 
aloud like one m^, whose mind had suddenly gone from 
him; I stared vacantly around me, like one alienated 
from comrooi^perceptions. 

But I was young at that time, and the impression 
became gradually weakened, as I mingled in the business 
of life. It is now ten years since these events took place, 
and 1 sometimes think of them as unreal. Allan Clare 
was a dear friend to me; but there are times, when Allan 
and his sister, Margaret and her granddaughter, appear 
like personages of a dream—an idle dream. 
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Chapter XL 

Strange things have happened unto me—I seem scarce 
awake—but I will re-collect my thoughts, and try to give 
an account of what hath befallen me in the few last 
weeks. 

Since my father’s death our flimily have resided in 
London. I am in practice as a surgeon there. My 
mother died two years after we left Widford. 

A month or two ago I had been busying myself in 
drawing up the above narrative, intending to make it 
public. The employment had forced my mind to dwell 
upon factSy wlfich had begun to fade from it; the iffcmory 
of old times became vivid, and more vivid—I felt a strong 
desire to revisit the scenes of my native village—of the 
young loves of Rosamund and her Clare. 

A kind of dread had hitherto kept me back; but I 
was restless now, till J had dfTcorapUshed my wish. I 
set out one morning to walk—I reacheJ Widford about 
eleven in the forenoon—after a slight breakfast at my 
Inn—where I was mortified to perceive, the old landlord 
did not know me again—(old Thomas Billet—he has 
often made angle rods for me when a child)—I rambled 
over all my accustomed haunts. 

Our old house was vacant, and to be sold. I entered, 
unraofested, into the room that had been'my be3-chamber. 
I kneeled down on the spot where my little bed had stood 
—I feUv like a child—I prayed like one—it seemed as 
thou^'old times were fo return again; I looked Tound 
involuntarily, especting to see some face I^new—but all 
was naked and mute. The bed was ‘gone. My little 
pane of painted window, tbrougX which I loved to look at 
the sun, when I awoke in a fine summer’s morning, was 
taken out, and had been replaced hy one* of common glass. 

I visited, by turns, every chamber—they were all 
desolate and unfurnished, one excepted, .in which the 
owner had left a harpsichord, probably to be sold—I 
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touched the keys—I played some old Scottish tuiics,^ 
which had delighted me when a child. Past associations 
revived with the music—blended with a sense of unreality^ 
which at last became too powerful—I rushed out of the 
room to give vent to my feelings. 

I wandered, scarce knowing where, into an old wood, 
tliat stands at the hack of the house—we called it the 
wilderness. A well-known form w^as missing, that used 
t’S meet me in this place—it was thine, Ben Moxam—tlie 
kindest, gentlest, politest, of human beings, yet was he 
nothing higher than a gardener in the family. 4I(flJest 
creature, thou didst never pass me in my childish rambles, 
without a soft speech, and a smile. I remember thy good- 
natured face. But there is one thing, foj which I can 
never forgive thee, Ben Moxam; that thou didst join 
with an old maiden aunt of mine in a cruel plot, to lop 
away the hanging branches of the old fir-trees. I 
remember them sweeping to the ground. 

1 have often loft my childish s^mrts to ramble in this 
place—its glooms and its solitude had a mysterious charm 
for my young mind, nurturing within mo that love of 
quietness and lonely thinking, which have accompanied 
me t6 maturer years. 

In this wilderness I found myself after a ten years’ 
absence. Its stately fir-trees were yet standing, with 
all their luxuriant company of underwood—the squirrel 
was there,-and the melancholy cooings of the wood-pigeon, 
all was as I had left it—my heart softened at the sight 
-it seemed, as though my character had been suffering 
a change^ since I forsook these shades. * 

My parents were both dead; I had no counsellor left, 
no experience of age to direct me, no sweet voice of 
reproof The Lord had taken away my friends^ and I 
knew not where he had laid them. I paced round the 
wilderness, seeking a comforter. I prayed, that I might 
be restored to that state of innocence^ in which I had 
wandered in those shades. 

Methoughf, my request was heard ; for it seemed, as 
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thougli the stains of manhood were passing from me, and 
were relapsing into the purity and simplicity of child¬ 
hood. I was content to have been moulded into a perfect 
child. I stood still, as in a trance. I dreamed that I 
was enjoying a personal intercourse with my heavenly 
Father; and, extravagantly, put off the shoes from my 
feet—for the place where I stood, I thought, was holy 
ground. 

This state of mind could not last long; and I rcturnctl, 
^ith languid feelings, to my Inn. I ordered my dinner— 
grCeu j» 3 as and a sweetbread—it had been a favourite dish 
with me in my childhood—I was allowed to have it on 
my birthdays. I was impatient to see it come upon table 
—but, when jt came, I could scarce eat a mouthful; my 
tears choked me. I called for wine—I drank a pint and 
a half of red wine—and not till then had I dared to visit 
the churchyard, where my parents were interred. 

The cottage lay in my way—Margaret had chosen it 
for that very reason, to l)e near the church—for the old 
lady was regidar in her attendance on public worship—I 
passed on—and in a moment found myself among the 
tombs. 

I had been present at my father^s biu-ial, and ‘knew 
the spot again—my mother’s funeral I was prevented by 
illness from attending—a plain stone was placed over the 
grave, with their initials carved upon it—for they both 
occupied one grave. • 

I prostrated myself before the spot; I kissed the earth 
that covered them—I contemplated, with gloomy delight, 
the tirfie when I should mingle my dust with theirs—and 
kneeled, with my arms incumbent on thetgrave-stone, in 
a Jcind of mental prayer—for I could not speak. 

Having performed these duties, I arose with quieter 
feelings, and felt leisure to attend to indifferent objects. 
Still I continued in the churchyard, reading the various 
inscriptions, and moralising on them with that kind of 
levity, which will not unfrequently spring up in the mind, 
in the midst of deep melancholy. 
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I road of nothing but careful parents, loving hnsliands, 
and dutiful children. I said jestingly, where be all tl^ 
l)(ul people buried? Bad parents, bad husbands, bad 
children—what cemeteries ai*e ap})ointed for these? do 
they not sleep in consecrated ground ? or is it but a pious 
fiction, a generous oversight, in the survivors, which thus 
Iritrks out men’s epitaphs when dead, who in their life- 
thnc discharged the offices of life, perhaps, but lamely? 
Their failings, with their reproaches, now sleep with them 
in the grave. Man uhith not v ith tloe dtad. It is a trwj^ 
of human nature, for which I love it. . ^ 

I had not observed, till now, a little group assembled 
jit tlie other cud of the churchyard \ it w'as a company of 
children, who were gathered roimd a youn^^ man, dressed 
in black, sitting on a gravestone. 

He seemed to be asking them (piestiona—probably, 
about their learning—and one little dirty ragged-headed 
fellow was clambering up his knees to kiss him. The 
children liail been eating black cherries—for some of the 
stones were scattered about, and their mouths were 
smeared with them. 

As I drew near them, I thought I discerned in the 
stranger a mild benignity of countenance, which I hiul 
somewhere seen before—I gazed at him more attentively. 

It was Allan Clare ! sitting on the grave of his sister. 

I threw my arms about his neck. I exclaimed “Allan,” 
—he tunifld his eyes upon me—he knew me—we both 
wept aloud—it seemed as though the interval, since we 
parted, had been as nothing—I cried out, “ Come, and 
tell mo about these things.” * 

1 drew hiiw away from his little friends—he parted 
with a show of reluctance from the churchyard—Margaret 
and her granddaughter lay buried there, as well as his 
sister—I took him to my Inn—secured a room, where 
we might be private—ordered fresh wine—scarce knowing 
what I (lid, I danced for joy. 

Allan was c[uite overcome, and taking me by the hand 
he said, “ This repays me for all” 
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^ It was a proud day for me—I had found a friend I 
thought dead—earth seemed to me no longer valuable, 
than as it contained kim; and existence a blessing no 
longer than while I should live to be his comfo^tjjr. 

I began at leisure, to survey him with more attention. 
Time, and gi'ief, had left few traces of that line enthwi<istn 
which once burned in his countenance—his eyes had lost 
their original fire, but they retained an uncommon sweet¬ 
ness, and, whenever they were turned upon me, their 
^ile pierced to my heart. 

Asian, I fear you have been a sufferer.” He replied 
not, and I coidd not press him furth(;r. • I could not call 
the dead to life again. 

So we drai>k, and told old stories—and repeated old 
poetry—and sung old songs—as if nothing had happened. 
We sat till very late—I forgot that I had purposed 
returning to town that evening—to Allan all places were 
alike—I grew noisy, he gi*cw cheerful—Allan’s old 
manners, old enthusiasm, were returning upon him—we 
laughed, we wept, we mingled our tears, and talked 
extravagantly. 

Allan was my bedfellow that night—and we lay 
awake, planning schemes of living together under thi'. 
same roof, entering upon similar pursuits;—and praising 
God that we had met. 


I was obliged to return to town the next morning, and 
Allan proposed to accompany me. “ Since the death of 
his sister,” he told me, “he had been a wanderer.” 

In the course of our walk, he unbosomed himself with¬ 
out reserve—told me many particulars of his way of life 
for the last nine or ten years, which I do»not feel myself 
at liberty to divulge. 

Once, on my attempting to cheer him, when I perceived 
him over thoughtful, he replied to me in these words: 

“ Do not regard me as unhappy, when you catch mo 
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“ My friend, the events which hav^yon^ jijte opinionB, 
beliiiiil them are of no recent n Vanity of 

which comes over me with the rec«|,k upon the other as 
not hurtful, but only tends to softentjjy friendship, or 
mind, to detach me from the resjves they consider as 
pursuits. ; delicate in feeling, 

The stronger I feel this detackvis are, that under 
iind myself drawn heavenward to the street, people of 
siSritual objects. in their 

“ I love to keen old friendshim aUve andjwaiv 
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^ It was a proU(. 
thought dead—oart. Chapter XIT. 
than aa it contained 

longer than while I for Bome years past, feeling himself 
I began at leisurfery personal tie, but not alienated 
Time, and grief, had-hies, it had been his taste, his huimur 
which once burneebnd a great portion of his time in Aoa- 
their original fireioiMM. 

ness, and. iu\ind a wayward plea^ure^ he refused to nafic 
^ile pieue, in tending a description of people, who had 
to expect kindness or friendliness from man- 
not, 8 but were content to acjcept the reluctant services, 
the ch the oftentimes unfeeling instruments and servants 
these well^eant institutions deal out to the poor sick 
people under their care. ^ 

It is not medicine,—it is not broths and coarse meats, 
served up at a stated hour with all the hard formalities 
of a prison,—it is not the scanty dole of a bed to die on 
—^which dying man requires from his species. 

Looks, attentions, consolations,—in a word, aympatkies^ 
are what a man most needs in this awful close of mortal 
sufferings. A kind look, a smile, a drop of cold water 
to the parched lip—for these things a man shall* bless 
you in death. 

And these better things than cordials did Allan love 
to administer—to stay by a bedside the whole day, when 
something disgusting in a patient’s distemper has kept 
the very nurses at a distance—to sit by, while the poor 
wretch got a little sleqp—and be there to smile upon him 
when he awoke—to slip a guinea, now and then, into the 
hands of a nurse or attendant—these things have been to 
I Allan as privihgety for which he was content to live, 
choice marks, and circumstances, of his Maker’s goodness 
iohim. . 

And 1 do not know whether occupations of this kind 
be not a spring of purer and nobler delight (certainly 
instances of a more disinterested virtue) than ariseth 
from what are called Friendships of Sentiment. 
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Between two persons of liberal education, like opinions, # 
and common feelings, oftentimes subsists a Vanity ■ m 
Sentiment, which disposes each to look upon the other as 
the only being in the univci-se worthy of friendship, or 
capable of understanding it,—themselves they consider as 
the solitary receptacles of all that is delicate in &eling, 
or stable in attachment:—when the odds are, that under 
cveiy green hill, and in every crowded street, peoide of 
equal worth are to he found, who do more good in their 
generation, and make less noise in the doing of it. ^ 

It was in consequence of these benevolent prop^filSS^ 

I have been describing, that Allan oftentimes discovered 
considerable inclinations in favour of my way of Itfe, 
whi(!h I have before mentioned as being that of a surgeon, 
lie would frequently attend me on my visits to patients; 
and I began to think, that he had serious intentions of 
making my profession his study. 

He was present with me at a scene—a deathbed scene 
—I shudder, when I do but think of it. 

Chapter XIII. 

1 WAS sent for the other morning to the assistance of a 
gentleman, who had been wounded in a duel,—and his 
wounds by unskilful treatment had been brought to a 
dangerous crisis. 

The uiKfbmmonness of the name, which was Matravk^ 
suggested to me, that this might possibly be no other 
than AUan^fi old enemy. Under this appreheusior^ I did 
what I could to dissuade Allan from accompanying me— 
but he seemed ^nt upon going, and even pleased himself 
with the notion, that it might lie within his ability to do 
the unhappy man some service. So he went with me. 

When we came to the house, which was in Soho 
Square, we discovered that it was indeed the man—the 
identical Matravis, who, had done all that mischief in 
times past—^but not in a condition to excite any other 
sensation than pity in a heart more hard than Allan’s. 
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v" Intense pain had brought on a delirium—^we perceived 
tlcts on first entering the room—for the wretched man 
was raving to himself—talking idly in mad, unconnected 
sentences,—that yet seemed, at times, to have a reference 
to facts. 

One while he told us his dream. “ He had lost his 
way on a great heath, to which there seemed no end— 
it was cold, cold, cold—and dark, very dark—an old 
woman in leading-strings, hlind^ was groping about for^a 
gjgide”—and then he frightened me,—^for he seemed 
dis^s'^to be jocular^ and simg a song about an “ old 
woman clothed in grey,” and said “ he did not believe in 
a devil.” 

Presently iie bid us “not tell Allan Clare”—Allan 
was hanging over him at that very moment, sobbing. I 
could not resist the imptdse, but cried out, ** This is Allan 
Clare—Allan Clare is come to see you, my dear sir.” 
The wretched man did not hear me, I believe, for ho 
turned his head away, and began talking of chmnd hmaes^ 
and dead men^ and whether they knew anything that 
passed, in their coffins.” 

Matravis died that night. 



CUEIOUS FRAGMENTS, 

EXTRACTED PROM A COMMON-PLACE BOOK, WHICH BE- 
' LONGED TO ROBERT BURTON, THE FAMOUS AUTHOR 
OP THE “ANATOMY OP MELANCHOLY.” 

• EXTRACT!. 

I Democritus Junior have put my finishing pen to a 
tractate De MelancMia^ this day, Dccentber 6, 1620. 
First, I blesse the Trinity, which hath given me health 
to prosecute my worthlesso studies thus far, and make sup¬ 
plication with a Lam Deo, if in any case these my poor 
labours may be foimd instrumental to weede out black 
melancholy, carking cares, harte-grief, from the mind of 
man. Sed hoc rnagu volo quam expecto. 

I turn now to my book, i nunc liher, goe forth, my 
brave ^Anatomy, child of my brain-meat, and yee, candidi 
lectores, lo! here I give him up to you, even do with him 
what you please, my masters. Some, 1 suppose, will 
applaud, commend, cry him up (these are my friends) hee 
is a Jlos rarm, forsooth, a none-such, a Phoenix (concern¬ 
ing whom ftee Plinim and MandeuUle, though Fienm de 
monstrU doubteth at large of such a bird, whom Mmtaltm 
confuting argueth to have been a man males sermndod- 
tatis, of a weak and cowardlie faith: Christopherus a 
Vega is with hftn in this). Others again will blame, hiss, 
leprehende in many things, cry down altogether, my col¬ 
lections, for crude, inept, putid, post caenam scripta, 
Coryate could write better upon a full meal, verbose, in¬ 
erudite, and not sufficiently abounding in auth<mties, dog- 
'fnata, sentences, of leameder writers which nave been 
before me, whp as that first named sort clean otherwise 
judge of my labours to bee nothing else but a mesu of 
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k opinionSy a vortex attracting indiscriminate, gold, pearls, 
liay, straw, wood, exorement, an exchange, tavern, marte, 
for foreigners to congregate, Danes, Swedes, Hollanders, 
Lombards, so many strange faces, dresses, salutations, 
languages, all which Woljim behelde with great conteiite 
upon the Venetian Rialto, as he describes diftusedly in his 
book the world’s Epitome, which Sannazar so bepraisctl), 
e contra our Polydore can see nothing in it; they call 5(10 
singular, a pedant, fantastic, words of reproach in this 
which is all too neoteric and light for my humour. 

^DnSSon^eth to me sighing, complaining. He expected 
universal fcinedies in my Anatomy; so many cures as 
there are distemperatures among men. I have not put 
his affection m my cases. Hear you his case. My hue 
Sir is a lover, an inamoratOy a Pyramus, a Romeo; he 
walks seven years disconsolate, moping, becauset he can¬ 
not enjoy his miss, innanm amor is his melancholy, the 
man is mad; deliraty he dotes; all this while his Glycera 
is rude, spiteful, not to be entreated, churlish, spits at 
him, yet exceeding fair, gentle eyes (which is a beauty), 
hair lustrous and smUin<jy the trope is none of mine, 
^neas Sylvitu hath crines ridentes —^in conclusion phe is 
wedded to his rival, a boorc, a Corydmy a rustic, omnino 
ignarusy he can scarce construe CorderiuSy yet haughty, 
fantastic, opinmtre. The lover travels, goes into foreign 
parts, peregrinates, amoris eryoy sees mannera, customs, 
not English, converses with pilgrims, lying^ travellers, 
monks, hermits, those cattle, pedlars, travelling gentry, 
Eyyptiimsy natural wonders, unicorns (though Ald>- 
brandve will have them to be figments), satyrs, semi-viri, 
iqtes, monkeys, baboons, curiosities artifilSal, pyramidesy 
Villous his tombe, relicks, bones, which'are nothing but 
ivory as MelanctJson judges, thou^ C(yrwitt'us leaneth to 
think thorn bones of dogs, cats (why not men 1 ), which 
subtiU pitots vouch to have bera saints, martyrs, ftev 
FiUasf ^By that time he has ended his course, fugit 
hofroy seven other years are expired, gone, by, time is he 
diould return, he taketh ship for Britaine, much desired 
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tif hia Mends, favehant venti^ Neptune u ewrieUy after 
Hume weekes at sea be landeth, rides post to town, greets 
his family, kinsmen, ootR|X)tom, ihote jokers his friends 
that viert wont to tipple with him at alehouses; these 
wonder now to see the change, quantum mutatus, the man 
is quite another thing, he is disenthralled, manumitted, 
he wonders what so Switched him, he can now both see, 
hear, smell, handle, converse with his mistress, single by 
reason of the death of his rival, a widow having children, 
grown willing, prompt, amorous, shewing no such 
dislike to second nuptials, hco might have her 
no such thing, his mind is changed, he loathew^his former 
meat, had liever eat ratsbane, aconite, his humour is to 
die a batchelour; marke the conclusion. Jfi this humour 
of celibate seven other years are consumed in idleness, 
sloth, world's pleasures, which fatigate, satiate, induce 
wearinesse, vapours, toedium vitce: When upon a day, 
l)ehold a wonder, redit Amor, the man is as sick as ever, 
lie is commenced lover upon the old stock, wedks with his 
hand thrust into his bosom for negligence, moping he 
Icitiis his head, face yellow, beard flowing and inoomposite, 
eyes ^sunken, anhelus, breath wheezy and asthmatical, hy 
reason of over-m/mh sighing: society he abhors, solitude 
is but a hell, what shall he doe % all this wliilc his mis- 
tresse is forward, coming, amarUiasima, ready to jump at 
once into his month, her he hateth, feels disgust when she 
is but mentioned, thinks her ugly, old, a painted Jezabeel, 
Alecto, Megai'a, and Tisiphone all at once, a Corinthian 
liais, a strumpet, only not handsome; that which he 
iiflecteth so much, that which drives him mad, dil^^ractod, 
phrenetic, beside liimself, is no beauty which lives, noth¬ 
ing in rervm ilaturd (so he might entertain a hope of a 
cure), but something is not, can never be, a cer¬ 
tain fantastic opinion or national image of his mistrease, 
ihii which she was, and that which hee thougl^her to be, 
in former times, how beautiflil 1 torments frets him, 
follows him, makes him that he wishes to die. 

This Oapriehio, Sir ffumourous, h^ oometh to me to 
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^ be cured. I counsel marriage with his mistresse, accord- 
isg to Hippocrates his method, together with milk diet, 
herbs, aloes, and wild parsley, good in such cases, though 
Avicenna preferreth some sort of wild fowl, teals, widgeons, 
bocca hcos, which men in Sussex eat. He flies out in a 
passion, ho! ho; and falls to calling me names, dizzard, 
ass, lunatic, mopor. Bedlamite, Pseudo-Democritus. 1 
smile in his face, bidding him be patient, tranquil, to no 
purpose, he still rages, I think this man must fetch liis 
^^edies from Utopia, Fairy Land, Islands in the 

EXTRACT II. 

* * * Muah disputacyons of fierce wits amongst them¬ 
selves, in logomachies, subtle controversies, many dry 
blows given on either side, contentions of learned men, 
or such as would be so thought, as Bodi7im de Periodis 
saith of such an one, an'idmt amici ridet munduSy in 
English, this man his cronies they cocker him up, they 
flatter him, he would fayne appear somebody, meanwhile 
the world thinks him no better than a dizzard, a ninny, 
a sophist * * * 

♦ * * Philosophy running mad, madness philosophi¬ 

sing, much idle-learned inquiries, what truth is? and 
no issue, fruit, of all these noises, only huge books are 
written, and who is the wiser ^ * Men sitting in 

the Doctors chair, we marvel how they got there, 
being homines intellectua pidvemtentiy as Trincauellius 
notes; they care not so they may raise a dust to 
smother the eyes of their oppugners; homines par- 
vulissimi as LemniuSy whom Alcuin hefein taxeth of 
a crude Latinism; dwaifs, minims, the least little men, 
these spend their time, and ’tis odds but they lose their 
time and wits too into the bargain, chacing of nimble and 
retiring Thith. Her they prosecute, her still they 
worship, they make libations, spilling the wine, 

us those old Romans in their sacrificials, Cereolvay May- 
games : Truth is ^he game all these hunt* after, to the 
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extreme pcrturbacyon and drying up of the moistures, j 
hmnidum radicale exsiccanty tw Gcdeiiy in his counsels to 
one of these wear-wits, brain-moppers, spunges, saith. 

* * * and for all this nunquam metam attingunty and 
how should they ? they bowle awry, shooting beside the 
iiiarke; whereas it shoidd apjjcar, that Truth absolute on 
this planet of ours, is scarcely to be found, but in her 
stride Qw.ene opinim, predominates, governs, whose shift¬ 
ing and ever mutable Lampasy me seemeth, is man’s 
dostinie to follow, she prsecurseth, she guideth hit^ 
before his uncapable eyes she frisketh her tenjJsi^’TtSlits, 
which entertaync the child-man, untill what time his 
sight bo strong to endure the vision of Very Trnthy 
which is in the heavens, the vision which is beatifical, as 
Anianua expounds in his ai*guinont against certain mad 
wits which helde God to be corporeous; these were 
dizzards, fools, gothamitea. * ♦ * but and if Very Truth 
be extant indeede on earth, as some hold she it is which 
actuates men’s deeds, purposes, ye may in vaine look for 
her in the learned universities, halls, colleges. Tnith is 
no Doctoresse, she taketh no degrees at Paris or Oxford, 
amongst great clerks, disputants, subtile Aristotles, men 
nodoai ingeniiy able to take Lully by the chin^ but often¬ 
times to such an one as myself, an Idiota or common 
person, no great thingsy melancholising in woods where 
waters are, quiet places by rivers, fountains, whereas the 
silly man ‘Expecting no such matter, thinketh only how 
best to delectate and refresh his mynde continually with 
Natura her pleaj|ant scenes, woods, waterfalls,^or Art 
her statelier gardens, parks, terraces, Belvideresy on a 
sudden the goSdesse herself Truth has appeared, with a 
shyning lyglite and a sparklyng countenance, so as yee 
may not be able lightly to resist her. * * * * 

EXTRACT IV. 

This monyng, May 2, 1602, having first broken my 
fast upon eggs and cooling salades, maUj;|WB, water-cresses, 
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^ those herbes, according to VUlanovm his prescription, who 
disallows the use of meat in a morning as gross, fat, 
hebetant, /mi/, altogether fitter for wild beasts than 
men, e contra commendeth this herb-diete for gentle, 
humane, active, conducing to contemplation in most men, 
1 betook myselfe to the nearest fields. (Being in 
Loudon 1 commonly dwell in the suburbeny as airiest, 
quietest, loci mims proprioreSf free from noises of ca^o- 
ches, w'^aggons, mechanick and base workes, workshoppes, 
^i^sights, pageants, spectacles of outlandish birds, fishes, 
Indiansy mermaids, addc quarrels, fightings, 
wranglings df the moblw, plebsy the rabble, duellos with 
fists, proper to this islandy at which the stiletto'd and 
secrete Italian laughs:) withdrawing myselfe from these 
buzzing and illiterate vanities, witli a hem lajt manos to 
the citty, I begin to inhale, draw in, snuff up, as horses 
dilatia narihua snort the fresh aires, with exceeding great 
delight, when suddenly there crosses me a procession sad, 
heavy, dolorous, tristful!, melancholick, able to change 
mirth into dolour, and overcast a clearer atmoB 2 >here than 
ppssibly the neighbourhoods of so great a city can afford. 
An old man, a poore man, deceased, is borne on picii’s 
shoulders to a poore buriall, without solemnities of hearse, 
mourners, plmnes, mW® peraonccy those personate acto7s 
that mil weep if yee show them a piece of silver ; none of 
those customed civilities of children, kinsfolk, depeiuiantsy 
following the coffin; he died a poore man, his fnends 
(tasessores opuniy those cronies of his that stuck by him so 
long as^ he had a pennyy now leave him, forsake him, 
shun him, desert him: they think it much to follow his 
putrid and stinking carcase to the grave; 5iis children, if 
be had any, for commonly the case stands thus, this poore 
man his son dies before him, he survives poore, indigent, 
base, dejected, miserable, etc., or if he have any which 
survive him, vna negotia agunty they mind their own 
business, forsooth, cannot, '^l not, find time, leisure, 
indinalumy extremum munus peTfioere, to/oUow to the 
pit their edd indulgent father, which loved them, stroked 
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them, caressed them, coekering them up, quantum 
jis fane as his means extended, while they were babgs, 
flats, wmtV/is, hee may rot in his grave, lie stinking in 
the sun, fry}' theyn, have no bmiall at all, they care not. 
O Hf/as / Chiefly I noted the coftin to have been ivithyut 
a nothing but a few planks of cheapest wood that 
could be had, naked, having none of the ordinary symp- 
tomata of a funerall, those locularii which bare the body, 
ira\dng on diversely, coloured coats, and none black ; (one 
of these reported the deceased to have been an almsinijU* 
seven yeares, a pauper, harboured and fed ii^j»0^drk- 
house of St. Giftjs in the fields, to whose proper bur^dng 
ground he was now going for interment). All which 
when I behelde, hardly I refrained from weeping, and 
incontinently I fell to musing: “ If this man had been 
I'ich, a Cr.mm, a Crassus, or as yich as Whittington, 
what iKimpc, charge, lavish cost, expenditure of ricjh 
hnriall, ceremmiall-obsequies, obsequious ceremomesy had 
been thought too good for such an one; what store of 
panegyricks, elogies, funerall orations, etc., some beggarly 
poetaster, worthy to be beaten for his ill rimes, crying 
him up, hcc was rich, generous, bountiful, polite, learned, 
a j\/(ecenasy while as in very deede he was nothing lesso : 
what weeping, sighing, sorrowing, honing, complaining, 
kinsmen, friends, relatives, fourtieth cousins, poor rela¬ 
tives, lamenting for the deceased; hypocriticall heirs, 
sobbing, striking their breasts (they care not if he had 
died a year ago) j so many clients deijendauts, flatterers, 
iuirasites, cunning Gnathoes, tramping on foot after the 
hearse, all their care is, who shall stand fairest with tlui 
successour; meantime (like enough) spurns them from 
him, spits at them, treads them imder his foot, will have 
nought to do with any such cattle. I think him in the 
right: Ilcec sunt Tnajora gravitate Heracliti. These 
follies are enough to give crying Heraclitus a fit of the. 
spltene. 
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By myself walking, 

To myself talking, 

When as I ruminate 
On my untoward fate, 
•Sciircely seem I 
Alone sufficiently, 

Black thoughts continually 
Crowding my privacy; 

They come unbidden, 

Like foes at a wedding, 
Thrusting their faces 
In better guests’ places, 
Peevish and malecontent, 
Clownish, impertinent, 
Dashing the merriment: 

So in like fashions 
Dim cogitations 
Follow and haunt me, 
Striving to daunt me. 

In my heart festering. 

In my ears whisj)ering, 

“ Thy friends are treacherous, 
Thy foes are dangerous, 

Thy dreams ominous.” 

Fierce Anthropophagi, 
Spectra, Diaboli, 

"V^at scared St. Anthony, , 
Hobgoblins, Lemures, 
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Dreams of Antipodes, 
Night-riding Tncubi 
Troubling the fantasy, 

All dire illusions 
Causing confusions; 

Figments iieretic^al, 

Scruples fantastical. 

Doubts diabolical ; 

Abaddon vexetb me, 

Mahu i)erplexeth me, 

Lucifer teareth me— 
i/tm / Maria ! liberate nos ah his 
diria tentationihus Inwiici. 
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the desponding parent with the thought that, 
without (iiminishing tlie stock which is imperiously 
deuianded to furnish the more pressing and homely wants 
of our nature, Jie has disposed of one or more ijerhaps out 
of a nimicrous offspring, umler the shelter of a care scarce 
less tender than the patcnial, where not only their bodily 
cravings shall W supplied, but that mental pabulum is 
also dispensed, whi(?h He hath declared to be no less 
necessary to our sustenance, who said that “ not by bread 
alone man can live for this Christ’s Hospital unfolds 
her bounty. Here neither, on the one hand, are the 
youth lifted up above their family, which we must suppose 
liberal though reduced; nor, on the other hand, are'they 
tiable to be depressed below its level by the mean habits 
and sentiments which a common charity-school generates. 
It is, in a word, an Institution to keep those who have 
yet licld up their heads in the world from sinking; to 
keep alive the spirit of a decent household, when poverty 
was in danger of crushing it; to assist those who are the 
most wTding, but not always the most able, to assist 
themselves; to separate a child from hig family for a 
season, in order to render him back hereafter, with feel¬ 
ings and habits more congenial to it, than he could even 
have attained by remaining at home in the bosom of it. 
It is a preserving and renovating principle, an antidote 
for the res angusta dxmi^ When it presses, as it always 
does, most heavily upon the most ingenuous natures. 

This is Christ’s Hospital; and whethel its character 
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would be improved by conftiiing its advantages to the , 
wry lowest of the people, let those judge who haye 
witnessed the looks, the gestures, the behaviour, the 
inamier of their play with one another, their dejwrtment 
towards strangers, the whole aspect and physiognomy of 
that vast assemblage of boys on the London foundation, 
who freshen and make alive again with their sports the 
else mouldering cloisters of the old Grey Friars—which 
strangers who have never witnessed, if they pass through 
Newgate Street, or by Smithfield, would do well to 
a little out of their way to see. ^ 

For the Clirist’s Hospital boy feels thaf^e is no 
eharity-boy; he feels it in the antiquity and regality of 
the foundation to which he belongs; in tjje usage which 
he meets with at school, and the treatment he is accus¬ 
tomed to out of its bounds; in the respect, and even 
kindness, which his well-known garb nevft-^wl® fo procure 
him in the streets of the metropolis; he feels it in his 
education, in that measure of classical?, attainments, which 
every individual at that school, though not destined to a 
learned profession, has it in his power to procure, attain¬ 
ments which it would be worse than folly to put it in the 
reach of the labouring classes to acquire; he feels it in 
the numberless comforts, and even magnificences, which, 
surround him; in his old and awful cloisters, with their 
traditions; in bis spacious schoolrooms, and in the well- 
ordered, airy, and lofty rooms where he sleeps; in his 
stately dining-hall, hung round with pictures, by Verrio, 
Lely, and others, one of them suipassing in size and 
grandeur almost any other in the kingdom abo?e all, in 
the very extend and magnitude of the body to which he 
belongs, and the consequent spirit, the intelligence, and 
public conscience, which is the result of so many various 
yet wonderfully combining members. Compared with 

^ By Verrio, tepreaenting Janies the Second on his throne, 
surrounded by his courtiers (all curio\w portraits), receiving the 
mathematical pupils at their annual presentation, a custom still 
kept up on New'Yearis Day at Court. 
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this last-named advantage, what is thei stock of informa¬ 
tion (I do not here speak of book-learning, but of that 
knowledge which boy receives from boy), the mass of 
collected opinions, the intelligence in common, among 
the few and narrow members of an ordinary boarding- 
school. 

The Clirist's Hospital or Blue-coat boy has a dis¬ 
tinctive character of his own, as far removed from the 
jibject qualities of a common charity-boy as it is from the 
^sgusting forwSi*dne88 of a lad brought up at some other 
m ^iwhjjjjblic schools. There is pride in it, accumulated 
from the Circumstances which I have described as differ¬ 
encing him from the former; and there is a restraining 
imdesty^ from sense of obligation and dependence, which 
must ever keep his deportment from assimilating to that 
of the latter. His very garb, as it is antique and vener¬ 
able, feeds his self-respect; as it is a badge of depen¬ 
dence, it restrains the natural petulance of that age from 
breaking out into overt acjts of insolence. This pro¬ 
duces silence and a reserve before strangers, yet not that 
cowardly shyness which boys mewed up at home will 
feel; he will speak up when spoken to, but the stranger 
must begin the conversation with him. WithiA his 
bounds he is all ilre and play; but in the streets ho 
steals along with all the self-concentration of a young 
monk, '^[e is never known to mix with other boys, they 
are a sort of laity to him. All this proceeds,. I have no 
doubt, from the continual consciousness which he carries 
about him of the difference of his dress from that of the 
rest of lihe world; with a modest jealousy over himself, 
lest, by over-hastily mixing with common and secular 
pla^ellows, he should commit the dignity of his cloth. 
Nor let any one laugh at this; for, considering the pro¬ 
pensity of the multitude, and especially of the small 
Jldultitude, to ridicule anything unusual in dress—above 
all, where such peculiarity*'may be construed by malice 
into a mark of disparagement—this reserve will appear 
tx) be nothing more than a wise instinct iif the Blue-coat 
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boy. That it is neither pride nor rusticity, at least that f 
it has none of the offensive qualities of either, a stranger / 
may soon satisfy himself by putting a question to any of I 
these boys: he may be sure of an answer couched in i 
terms of plain civility, neither loquacious nor embairassed.! 
Let him put the same question to a parish-boy, or to 

one of the trencher-caps in the-cloisters, and the 

impudent reply of the one shall not fail to exasperate 
any more than the certain servility, and mercenary eye to 
reward, which he will meet with in the other, can fail t^ 
depress and sadden him. 

The Christ’s • Hospital boy is a relifpous^haracter. t 
His school is eminently a religious foundation ; it has its 
peculiar prayers, its services at set timgs, its graces, 
hymns, and anthems, following each other in an almost 
monastic closeness of succession. This religious character 
in him is not always imtinged with superstition. That 
is not wonderful, when we consider the thousand talcs 
and traditions which must circulate with undisturbed 
credulity, amongst so many boys, that have so few checks 
to their belief from any intercourse with the world at 
large; upon whom their equals in age must work so 
much; their elders so little. With this leaning towards 
an over-belief in matters of religion, which will soon 
correct itself when he comes out into society, may be 
classed a turn for romance above most other boys. This 
is to be tiaced in the same manner to their excess of 
society with each other, and defect of mingling with the 
world. Hence the peculiar avidity with which such books 
as the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and o^ers of 
a still wilder .east, are, or at least were in my time, 
sought for by the boys, I remember when some half- 
dozen of them set off from school, without map, card, or 
‘■ompass, on a serious expedition to find out Philip 
QiiarlVs Island. 

The Christ’s Hospital boy’s sense of right and wrong 
is peculiarly tender and apprehensive. It is even apt to 
run out into beremouial observances, and to impose a 
P 
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yoke upon itself b^ond the strict obligations of the moral 
Those who were contemporaries with me at that 
School thirty years ago, will remember with what more 
than Judaic rigour the eating of the £[it of certain boiled 
meats 1 was interdicted. A boy would have blushed, as 
at the exposure of some heinous immorality, to have l)een 
detected eating that forbidden portion of his allowance of 
animal food, the whole of which, while he was in health, 
was little more than sufficient to allay his hunger. The 
^me, or even greater, refinement was shown in the rc- 
certain kinds of sweet-cake. What gave rise to 
these supeTerogatory penances, these self-denying ordi¬ 
nances, I could never learn they certainly argue no 
defect of the conscientious principle. A little excess in 
that article is not undesirable in youth, to make allowance 
for the inevitable waste which comes in matur«r years. 
But in the less ambiguous line of duty, in those direc¬ 
tions of the moral fillings which cannot be mistaken or 
depreciated, I will relate what took place in the year 
1785, when ^Mr. Perry, the steward, died. I must be 
pardoned for taking m^ instaneein^m my own times. 
Indeed the vividness of my recollections, while I am upon 
this subject, almost brings bade those times; thdy are 
present to me still But I believe that in the years 
which have elapsed since the period which I speak of, the 
character of the Christ’s Hospital boy is very Uttle 
changed. Their situatimi in pmnt of inany«comforts is 
improved; but that which I ventured beibre to term the 
jyuhlic conscience of the school, the pervading moral sense, 
of whi(^ every mind partakes, and to which so many in¬ 
dividual minds contribute, remains, I beliere, pretty much 

1 Under the denominstion of gags. 

^ I am told that the late steward, Mr. Hathaway, who evinced on 
many occasions a most praiseworthy aniiety to promote the com¬ 
fort of the boys, had occasion for all his address and perseverance 
to eradicate the first of these unfortunate pri^udioea, in which he 
at length happily succeeded, and thereby restored to one half of the 
animal nutrition of the school those honours whiph painful super¬ 
stition and blind zeal had so long conspired to withhold from it. 
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the same as when I left it. I have seen within this 
twelvemonth almost the change which has been produced 
upon a boy of eight or nine years of age, upon being 
admitted into that school; how, from a pert young cox¬ 
comb, who thought that all knowledge was comprehended 
within his shallow brains, because a smattering of two or 
three languages and one or two sciences were stuffed into 
him by injudicious treatment at home, by a mixture with 
the wholesome society of so many schoolfellows, in less 
time than I have spoken of, he has sunk to his own leveV' 
and is contented to be carried on in the qij^j'ofb of 
modest self-knowledge in which the eomm^ mass of that 
nnpresumptuous assemblage of boys seem to move ; from 
being a little unfeeling mortal, he has got to feel and 
reflect. Nor would it be a difficult matter to show how, 
at a school like this, whei‘e the boy is neither entirely 
separated from home, nor yet exclusively under its in¬ 
fluence, the best feelings, the filial for instance, are 
brought to a maturity which they could not have 
attained under a completely domestic education j how the 
relation of parent is rendered less tender by unremitted 
association, and the very awfulness of age is best appre¬ 
hended by some sojourning amidst the comparative levity 
of youth ; how absence, not drawn out by too great ex¬ 
tension into alienation or forgetfulness, puts an edge upon 
the relish of occasional intercourse, and the boy is made 
the better (xkild by that which keeps the force of that 
relation fhxm being felt as perpetually pressing on him ; 
how the substituted paternity, into the care of w^ich he 
is adopted, while in everything substantial it makes up 
for the natural,••in the necessary omission of individuid 
fondness and partialities, directs the mind only the more 
strongly to appreciate that natural and first tie, in which 
such weaknesses are the bond of strength, and the 
ap|)etit6 which craves after them betrays no perverse 
palate. Bat these speculations rather belong to the 
question of the comparative advantage of a public over a 
private education in general. I must got back to my 
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favourite school; and to that which took place when our 
old and good steward died. 

And I will say, that when I think of the frequent 
instances which I have met with in children, of a hard¬ 
heartedness, a callousness, and insensibility to the loss of 
relations, even of those who have begot and nourished 
them, I cannot but consider it as a proof of something in 
the i)eculiar conformation of that school, favourable to the 
expansion of the best feelings of our nature, that, at the 
■period which I am noticing, out of five hundred boys 
the^not a diy eye to be found among them, nor a 
heart thaf ‘ did not beat with genuine* emotion. Every 
impulse to play, until the funeral day was past, seemed 
suspended thioughout the school; and the boys, lately so 
mirthful and sprightly, were seen pacing their cloisters 
alone, or in sad groups standing about, few of them with¬ 
out some token, such as their slender means could pro¬ 
vide, a black riband or something to denote respect and a 
sense of their loss. The time itself was a time of anarchy, 
a time in which all authority (out of school-hours) was 
abandoned. The ordinary restraints were for those days 
superseded ; and the gates, which at other times kept us 
in, were left without watchers. Yet, with the exception 
of one or two graceless boys at most, who took advantage 
of that suspension of authorities t o as it was 

called, the whole body of that great scEroTKpt rigorously 
within their bounds, by a voluntary self-imprisonment; 
and they who broke bounds, though they escaped punish¬ 
ment ^om any master, fell into a general disrepute among 
us, and, for that which at any other time would have 
been applauded and admired as a marie of spirit, were 
consigned to infamy and reprobation; so much natural 
government have gratitude and the principles of reverence 
and love, and so much did a respect to their dead friend pre¬ 
vail with these Christ’s Hospital boys above any fear which 
his presence among them when living could ever produce. 
And if the impressions which were made on my mind so long 
ago are to be trusted, very richly did their' steward deserve 
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this tribute. It is a pleasure to me even now to call to 
mind his portly form, the regal awe which he a lways con¬ 
trived to inspire, in spite of a tenderness and even weak¬ 
ness of nature that would have enfeebled the reins of 
discipline in any other master; a yearning of tenderness 
towards those under his protection, which could make five 
hundred boys at once feel towards him each as to their 
individual father. He had faults, with which we had 
nothing to do; but, with all his faults, indeed, Mr. Perry 
was a most extraordinary creature. Contemporaiy with'• 
him, and still living, though he has long resigned 
his occupation, will it be impertinent t^ mention the 
name of our excellent upper grammar-master, the Rev. 
James Boyer? Ho was a disciplinarianf indeed, of a 
different stamp from him whom I have just described; 
but, now the terrors of the rod^ and of a temper a little 
too hasty to leave fEe more nervous of us quite at our ease 
to do justice to his merits in those days, are long since 
over, ungrateful were we if we should refuse our testimony 
to that unwearied assiduity with which Im jttpnded to 
the part i cular improvement of each of us . Had we been 
the ofspring of the first gentry in th^Iand, he could not 
have been instigated by the strongest views of recompense 
and reward to have made himself a greater slave to the 
most laborious of all occupations than he did for us sons 
of charity, from whom, or from our parents, he could ex- 
liect nothin'^. He has had his reward in the satisfaction 
of having discharged his duty, in the pleasurable con¬ 
sciousness of having advanced the respectability.of that 
institution to which, both man and boy, he was attached ; 
in the honours'*to which so many of his pupils have suc¬ 
cessfully aspired at both our Universities; and in the 
staff with which the Governors of the Hospital at the 
close of his hard labours, with the highest expressions of 
the obligations the school lay under to him, unanimously 
voted to present him. 

I have oftep considered it among the felicities of the 
constitution of this school, that the offices of steward and 
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schoolmaster arc kept distinct; the stiict business sf 
^ucation alo^ upon th e latter ^ while the 

former lias the charge of all tCin^ out of school, the 
control of the provisions, the regulation of meals, of dress, 
of play, and the ordinary intercourse of the boys. By 
this division of management, a superior respectability 
must attach to the teacher while his otlicc is uiimixed 
with any of these lower concerns. A still greater advantage 
over the construction of common boarding-schools is to be 
found in the settled salaries of the masters, rendering 
theif totally free of obligation to any individual pupil or 
bis parents! This never fails to have ith eilect at schools 
where each boy can reckon up to a hair what profit the 
master derivec from him, where he views him every day 
in the light of a caterer, a provider for the family, who is 
to get so much by him in each of his meals. Boys will 
see and consider these things; and how much must the 
sacred character of preceptor sufler in their minds by 
these degrading associations! The very bill which, the 
pupil carries home with him at Christmas, eked otit, 
perhaps, with elaborate though necessary minuteness, in¬ 
structs him that his teachers have ot her, ends thap.the 
mere loye,taiejuaLmg in the lessons which they give him; 
and though they put into his hands the fine sayings of 
Seneca or Epictetus, yet they themselves are none of 
those disinterested pedagogues to teach philosophy gratis. 
The master, too, is sensible that he is seen iif this light; 
and how much this must lessen that {affectionate regard 
to the Jparners which alone can sweeten the bitter labour 
of instruction, and conv^ the whole business into un¬ 
welcome and uninteresting task-work, ifiany preceptors 
that' I have conversed with on the subject are ready, with 
a sad heart, to acknowledge. From this inconvenience 
the settled salaries of the masters of this school in great 
measure exempt them; while the happy custom of 
choosing masters (indeed every ofiicer of the establish¬ 
ment) from those who have^received their education there, 
gives them an interest in ad vancing the characte r, of., th*? 
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school, and binds them to observe a tenderness avd a 
s jject t o the chil dren , in wLich' a stranger, feeling th#t 
incleiienijnce which I have spoken of might well be ex¬ 
pected to fail. 

In affectionate recollections of the place where he was 
bred up, in hearty recognitions of old schoolfellows met 
with again af|^r the lapse of years, or in foreign countries, 
the Christ’s Hospital boy yields to none ; I might almo st 
say he goes beyond mo8t,,QthCT boys. The very compass 
afiTTtia^utu3e^’~the^hooi, its thousand bearings, th-^ 
space it takes up in the imagination beyond tlu‘ ord'inary 
schools, impresselh a remembrance, accompanied with an 
elevation of mind, that attends him through life. It is 
too big, too affecting an object, to pass^away quickly 
from his mind. The Christ’s Hospital boy’s friends at 
school are commonly his intimates through life. For 
me, I do not know whether a constitutional imbecility 
does not incline me too obstinately to cling to the remem¬ 
brances of childhood; in an inverted ratio to the usual 
sentiments of mankind, nothing that I have been engaged 
in since seems of any value or importance, compared to 
the colours which imagination gave to everything then. 
I belong to no body corporate such as I then made a port 
of.—And here before I close, taking leave of the general 
reader, and addressing myself solely to my old school¬ 
fellows, that were contemporaries with mo from the year 
1782 to 1789, let me have leave to remember some of 
those circumstances of our school, which they will not be 
unwilling to have brought back to their minds. ^ 

And first, let us remember, as first in importance in 
our childish e)%8, the young men (as they almost were) 
who, under the denomination of grgetan s. were waiting 
the expiration of the period when they should be sent, at 
the chwges of the Hospital, to one or other of our Uni¬ 
versities, but more fi^uently to Cambridge. These 
youths, from their superior acquirements, their superior 
age and statuye, and the fewness of their numbers (for 
seldom above *two or three at a time wore inaugurated 
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into tliJit high order), drew the eyes of all, and especially 
oj the younger boys, into a reverent observance and 
admiration. IIow tall they used to seem to us!—how 
stately would they pace along the cloisters!—while the 
play of the lesser Iwys was al^olutely suspended, or its 
boisterousness at least allayed, at their presence! Not 
that they ever boat or struck the boys—that would have 
been to have demeaned themselves—the dignity of theij- 
persons alone insured them all respect. Tlie task 'of 
idows, of corporal chastisement, they left to the common 
monifbrs^^r lieads of wards, who it must be confessed, in 
our time mid gather too much licence VUlowed them to 
oppress and misuse their inferiors; and the interference 
of the iireciaj^ who may be considered as the spiritual 
jx)wcr, was not unfrequently called for, to mitigate by its 
meiliation, the heavy unrelenting arm of this temporal 
power, or monitor. In fine, the Grecian s were the solemn 
^ufds ^f Jlie school. jEras were computed from their 
time ;-^t used to he said, such or such a thing was done 
when S-or T-was Grecian. 

As I ventured to call the Grecians the Muftis of the 
school, the king’s boy s^^ as their character then was, may 
well pass for {he Jani^ries. They were the terror of 
all the other boys; bred up under that h ardy sailq r. as 
well as excellent mathematician, and co-navigator with 
Captain Cook, William Wales. All his systems were 
adapted to fit them for the rough element "^hich they 
were destined to encounter. Frequent and severe punish¬ 
ments, which were expected to be borne with more than 
Spartan fortitude, came to be considered less as inflictions 
of disgrace than as trials of obstinate elidurance. To 
make his boys hardy, and to give them early sailor-habits, 
seemed to be his only aim; to this everything was 
subordinate. Moral obliquities, indeed, were sure of 
receiving their full recompense, for no occasion of laying 
on the lash was ever let slip; but the effects expected to 

^ The mathematical pupils, bred up to the seat on the founda¬ 
tion of Charles the Second. ~ .. ' " 
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Im*. produced from it were eomething very different from 
contrition or mortification. There was in William Wahis 
a perpetual fund of humour, a constant glee about him, 
which, heightened by an inveterate provincialism of 
North-country dialect, absolutely took away the sting from 
his severities. His punishments were a game at patience, 
in which the master was not alAvays worst contented when 
he found himself at times overcome by his pupil. W’‘hat 
success this discipline had, or how the effects of it operated 
upon the after-lives of these king’s boys, I cannot say - 
but am sure that, for the time, they were j^ibsolute 
nuisaace s'to the t‘est.of, the, school Ha'>Jly,‘t)nital, and 
often wicked, they -were the most graceless lump in tlie 
whole mass: older and bigger than the o.^her boys (for, 
by the system of their edue^ition they were kejit longer 
at school by two or thi^ec years than any of the rest, 
except the Grecians), tliey were a constant terror to 
the younger part of the school; and some who may 
read this, I doubt not, will rememlier the consternation 
into which the juvenile fry of us were thrown, when 
the cry was raised in the cloisters, that the First Order 
was cmning —for so they termed the first form or class 
of those boys. Still these sea-boys answered some good 
purposes in the school. They were the military class 
among the boys, foremost in athletic exercises, who ex¬ 
tended the fame of the prowess of the school far and near: 
and the apprentices in the vicinage, and sometimes the 
butchers’ boys in the neighbouring market, had sad occa¬ 
sion to attest their valour. ^ 

The time would fail me if I were to attempt to enumer¬ 
ate all those ciftumstances, some pleasant, some attended 
with some pain, which seen through the mist of distance, 
come sweetly softened to the memory. But I must crave * 
leave to remember our transcending superiority in those 
invigorating sports, leap-frog, and basting the bear; our 
delightful excursions in the summer holidays to the New 
River, near Newington, where, like otters, we would live 
the long day in the water, never caring for dressing our- 
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selves when we had onoe stripped; our savouiy meals 
afterwards, when we came home almost famished with 
staying out all day without our dinners; our visits at 
other times to the Tower, where, by ancient privilege, 
we had free access to all the curiosities; our solemn pro¬ 
cessions through the City at Easter, with the Lord 
Mayor’s largess of bims, wine, and a shilling, with the 
festive questions and civic pleasantries of the dispensing 
Aldermen, which were more to us tlian all the rest of the 
Jxuiquet; our stately suppings in public, where the well- 
lighted h^, and the confluence of well-dressed company 
who came’^to «ee us, made the wholedook more like a 
concert or assembly, than a scene of a plain bread and 
cheese collati(|a; the annual orations upon St. Matthew’s 
day, in which the senior scholar, before he had done, 
seldom failed to reckon up, among those who had done 
honour to our school by being educated in it, the names 
of those accomplished critics and Greek scholars, Joshua 
Barnes and Jeremiah Markland (I marvel they left out 
Camden while they were about it). Let me have leave 
to remember our hymns and anthems, and well-toned 
organ ; the doleful tune of the burial anthem chanted in 
the solemn cloisters, upon the seldom-occurring funeral of 
some schoolfellow ; the festivities at Christmas, when the 
richest of us would club our stock to have a gaudy day, 
sitting round the fire, replenished to the height with logs, 
and the penniless, and he that could contribute nothing, 
partook in all the mirth, and in some of the substantiali¬ 
ties of the feasting; the carol sung by night at that time 
of the year, which, wheii a young ^y, I have so often 
lain awake to hear fix)m seven (the hour going to bed) 
till ten, when it was sung by tha older boys and monitors, 
and have listened to it, in their rude chanting, tUl 1 have 
been transported in fancy to the fields of Bethlehem, and 
the song which was sung at that season by angels’ voices 
to the shepherds. 

Nor would I willingly forget any of those things which 
administered to our vanity. The hein-stitc)ied bimds, and 
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inwn-made shirts, which some of the most fashionable 
among us wore ; the town-girdles, with buckles of silver, 
or shining stone; the badges of the sea-boys; the cots, 
or superior slioe-stringa of the monitors; the medals of 
the markers (those who were appointed to hear the Bible 
read'lTrtlic w^ards on Sunday moniing and evening), wliich 
bore on their obverse in silver, as certain i)art8 of our 
garments carried in meaner metal, the countenance of our 
Jounder. that godly and royal child, King Edward the 
Sixth, the flower of the Tudor name—the young flowe** 
that wfis untimely cropped as it Ix^gaii to fill our land 
with its early 6dour8—the boy-patroni» ol'^)oys—the 
serious and holy child w'ho walked w'ith Craumer anil 
Ridley—fit associate, in tho.se tender yearn. *for the bishops 
and future martyrs of our Church, to receive, or (as 
occasion sometimes proved) to give instruction. 

“ But ah I what means the silent tear ? 

Why, e’en mid joy, my bosom heave ? 

Ye long lost scenes, enchaiitnients dear I 
Lo ! how I linger o’er your grave, 

“-Ply then, ye hours of rosy hue, 

•• And l)ear away the bloom of years ! 

And quick succeed, yo sickly crew 

Of doubts and sorrows, pains and fears I 

“ Still will I ponder Fate’s unaltered plan, 

Nor, tracing back the child, forget that I am man.” ^ 

^ Lines meditated in the cloisters of Christ’s Hospital, in the 
Poetics of Mr. George Dyer. 



ON THE TKAGEDIES OF SHAKSPERE. 

J30NSIDERK1J WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR FITNESS FOR 
STAGE REPRESENTATION. 

Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck 
with the affected attitude of a fi^^ire, which I do not 
remember to Mhve seen l)efore, and which upon examina¬ 
tion proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated Mr. 
Garrick. Though I would not go so far with some good 
Catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of 
consecrated ground, yet I own I was not a little scandal¬ 
ised at the introduction of theatrical airs and gestures 
into a place set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. 
Going nearer, I found inscribed under this harlequin figure 
tlie following lines :— 

To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakspere rose : then, to expand his fame 
Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 

'riiough sunk in death the forms the Poet dtew, 

The Actor’s genius made them breathe anew; 

Though, like the bard himself, in night tliey lay, 
^^nimortal Garrick call’d them back to-day : 

And till Eternity with power sublime 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Tfcne, 

Shakspere and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine, 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 

It would be an insult to my readers’ understandings to 
attempt anything like a criticism on this farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense. But the reflection it led me into 
was a kind of wonder, how, from the days of the actor 
here celebrated to our own, it should have been the 
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fashion to oompliment every performer in his t\irn, that 
has had the luck to please the town in any of the great 
characters of Shakspere, with a notion of i)os8es8ing a 
mind congenial vnth ifie poet'e ; how people should come 
thus unaccountably to confoiuid the power of originating 
poetical images and coiKjeptions with the faculty of being 
able to read or recite the same when put into words 
or what (lonnection that absolute mastery over the heart 
and soul of man, whicli a great dramatic poet possesses, 
has with those low tricks upon the eye and eaj*, which 
a player by observing a few getiend effects, wdiich some 
common passion,* as grief, anger, etc., lu^all^ has upon 
the gestures and exterior, can easily compass. To know 
the internal workings and movements of a^reat mind, of 
an Othello or a Hamlet, for instance, the when and the 
why and the hmo far they should bo moved; to what 
pitch a passion is becoming; to give the reins and to pull 
in the curb exactly at the moment when the drawing in 
or the slacking is most graceful; seems to demand a reach 
of intellect of a vastly different extent from that which 
is employed upon the bare imitation of the signs of these 
passions in the countenance or gesture, which signs are 
usually observed to be most lively and emphatic in the 
weaker sort of minds, and which signs can after all but 
indicate some passion, m I said before, anger, or grief, 
generally; but of the motives and grounds of the passion, 
wherein it* differs from the same passion in low and 
vulgar natures, of these the actor can give no more idea 
by his face or gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) 
can speak, or the muscles utter intelligible sounUs. But 
such is the instiantaneous nature of the impressions which 

^ It is observable that we fall into this confusion only in dra~ 
nmtic recitations. We never dream that the gentleman who reads 
Lucretius in public with great applause, is therefore a great poet 
and philosopher ; nor do we And that Tom Davies, the bookseller, 
who is recorded to have recited the Parodist Lost better than any 
man in England in his day (though I cannot help thinking them 
must be some mjstake in this tradition) was therefore, by his inti¬ 
mate friends, set upon a level with Milton. 
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we take in at the eye and ear at a playhouse, compared 
with the slow apprehension oftentimes of the understand¬ 
ing in reading, that we are apt not only to sink the play- 
writer in the consideration which we |wiy to the actor, 
but even to identify in our minds in a perverse maimer, 
the actor with the character which he represents. It is 
difficult for a frequent play-goer to disembarrass the idea 
of Hamlet from the person and voice of Mr. K. We 
speak of Lady Macbeth, while wo are in reality thinking 
of Mrs. S. Nor is this confusion incidental alone to un¬ 
lettered persons, who, not possessing the advantage of 
reading, ai^ nqgessarily dependent iiiion* the stage-player 
for all the pleasure which they can receive from the drama, 
and to whom ^he very idea of wAat an authoT’ is cannot 
be made comprehensible without some pain and perplexity 
of mind: the error is one from which persons otherwise 
not meanly lettered, find it almost impossible to extricate 
themselves. 

Never let me be so imgrateful as to forget the very 
high degree of satisfaction which I received some years 
back from seeing for the first time a tragedy of Shakspere 
performed, in which these two great performers sustained 
the principal parts. It seemed to embody and realise 
conceptions which had hitherto assumed no distinct shape. 
But dearly do we pay all our life afterwards for this 
juvenile pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When the 
novelty is past, we find to our cost that, instead of realis¬ 
ing an idcii, we have only materialised and brought down 
a ^e vision to the standard of flesh and blood. AVe have 
let go aliream, in quest of an unattainable substance. 

How cmclly this operates upon the mhad, to have its 
free conceptions thus cramped and pressed down to the 
measure of a strait-lacing actuality, may be judged from 
that delightful sensation of freshness, with which we turn 
to those plains of Shakspere which have escaped being 
performed, and to those passages in the acting plays of 
the same writer which have happily been left out in the 
performance. How far the very custom of hearing any- 
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thing fipouted, withers and blows upon a fine passage, 
may be seen in those speeches from Henry the Fifth, etCy 
which are current in the mouths of school-boys from their 
Ix iiig to be found in Enfield Speakers, and such kind of 
books. I confess myself utterly unable to appreciate that 
celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet, beginning “ To be or not 
to be,” or to teU whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, 
it has been so handled and pawed about by declamatory 
l»oys and men, and tom so inhumanly from its living place 
and principle of continuity in the p^, till it is become 
to me a perfect dead member. 

It may seem a paradox, but I (^anno^hejp being of 
opinion that the plays of Shakspere arc less calculated for 
performance on a stage than those of aln^ost any other 
dramatist whatever. Their distinguished excellence is a 
reason that they should be so. There is so much in them, 
which comes not under the province of acting, with which 
eye, and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and 
the turns of passion; and the more coarse and palpable 
the passion is, the more hold upon the ^es and ears of 
the spectators the performer obviously possesscA For 
this usason, scolding scenes, scenes where two persons 
talk themselves into a fit of fury, and then in a surprisiog 
manner talk themselves out of it again, have always been 
the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is 
plain, because the spectators are here most palpably 
appealed to, they are the proper judges in this war of 
words, they are the legitimate ring that should be formed 
round such “ intellect^ prize-fighters.” Talking is the 
flirect object of the imitatiou here. But in the best 
dramas, and in Shakspere above all, how obvious it is, 
that the form of speaking, whether it be in soliloquy or 
dialogue^ is only a medium, and <rften a highly artificial 
one, for patting the reader or spectator into possession of 
that knowledge of the inner structure and workings of 
mind in a character, which he could otherwise never have 
arrived at in that form of composition by any gift short 
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of intuition. We do here os we do with novels written 
ill the epistolary form. How many improprieties, perfect 
solecisms in letter-writing, do we put up with in “ Clarissa” 
and other books, for the sake of the delight which that 
form upon the whole gives us. 

But the practice of stage representation reduces every¬ 
thing to a controversy of elocution. Every character, 
from the boisterous blasphemings of Biyazet to the 
shrinking timidity of womanhood, must play the orator. 
The love-dialogues of Homeo and Juliet^ those silver-sweet 
sounds of lovers’ tongues by night; the more intimate 
and sacreA sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an 
Othello or a Bosthuraus with their married wives, all 
those delicacies which are so delightful in the reading, as 
when we read^ of those youthful dalliances in Paradise— 

A8 beseem’d 

Fair couple link’d in happy nuptial league, 

Alone: 

by the inherent fault of stage representation, how are 
these things sullied and turned from their very nature by 
being exposed to a large assembly; when such speeches 
as Imogen addresses to her lord, come drawling out of 
the mouth of a hired actn^s, whose courtship, though 
nominally addressed to the personated Posthumus, is 
manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are to judge of 
her endearments and her returns of love. 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, 
since the days of Betterton, a succession of popular per¬ 
formers have had the greatest ambition to distinguish 
themselVes. The length of the part may be one of their 
reasons. But for the character itself, ive find it in a 
play, and therefore wo judge it a fit subject of dramatic 
representation. The play itself abounds in maxims and 
reflections beyond any other, and therefore we consider it 
as a proper vehicle for conveying moral instruction. But 
Hamlet himself—what does he suffer meanwhile by being 
dragged forth as a public schoolmaster, to give lectures 
to the crowd! Why, nine parts in ten df what Hamlet 
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docs, arc transactions between liiinaelf and his moral 
sense, they are the effusions of his solitary miiaings, whic^i 
ht^ retires to holes and corners and the most sequestered 
])nrts of th(i palace to pour forth; or rather, they are the 
silent meditations with which his bosom is bursting, 
reduced to um'ds for the sake of the reader, who must 
else remain ignorant of what is passing there. These 
profound sorrows, these liglit-and-noise-abhorriug rumina- 
tiofts, which the tongue sctarce dares utter to deaf walls 
and chambers, how can they be represented by a gesticu¬ 
lating actor, who comes and mouths them out before an 
audience, making* four bimdrcd people ]yi etTnfidants at 
oiice'l 1 say not that it is the fault of the aetor so to 
do ; he must pronounce them ore rotundo, I'^^i must accom¬ 
pany them with Ids eye, he must insinuate them into his 
auditory by some trick of eye, tone, or gesture, or he fails. 
He must he thinking all the, while, of his appearance^ 
(iceause he. knows that all the while the spectators are 
judging of it. And this is the way to represent the shy, 
negligent, retiring Hamlet. 

It is true that there is no other mode of conveying a 
vast (|uantity of thought and feeling to a great portion 
of the audience, who otherwise would never learn it for 
themselves by reading, and the intellectual acquisition 
giiined this way may, for aught I know, be inestimable; 
but I am not arguing that Hamlet should not be acted, 
but how nitlch Hamlet is made another thing by being 
act ed. I have heard much of the wonders which Garrick 
performed in this part; but us I never saw bim^I must 
have leave to doubt whether the representation of siudi a 
character cameVithin the province of his art. Those* 
Avho tell me of him, sixsak of his eye, of the magic of his 
eye, and of his commanding voice: physical properties, 
vastly desirable in an actor, and without which he can 
never insinuate meaning into an auditory,—but what 
have they to do with Hamlet 1 what have they to do 
with intellect 1 ^ In fact, the things aimed at in theatrical 
representation, ’are to arrest the spectator's eye upon the 
Q 
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form uml the gesture, and so to gain a more favomal)J(' 
Rearing to wliat is spoken : it is not what the ciliaraeter 
is, but how he looks; not what he says, but how he 
speaks it. I see no reason to think that if the ])lay of 
Hamlet were writteni over again by some such wuiter as 
Banks or Lillo, retaining the process of the story, but 
totally omitting all the poetry of it, all tlie divine 1‘eatures 
of Shakspere, his stupendous intellect; and only taking 
care to give us enough of passionate dialogue, which 
Banks or LiDo were never at a loss to fnrni.sh ; I see not 
how the clfec.t could be much different upon an audiciK^e, 
nor how the jj^tor Inis it in his power to rei)resent Shaks¬ 
pere to us diffef'ently from his representation of Banks or 
Lillo. Hanl^et would still be a youthful aceomplislied 
prince, and must be gracefully personated; he might Ijc 
puzzletl in his mind, wavering in his conduct, seemingly 
cruel to Ophelia, ho might see a ghost, and start at it, 
and address it kindly when lie found it to bo his fatlier; 
all this in the poorest and most homely language of the 
servilest (ireeper after nature that ever consulted the 
palate of an audieuw; without troubling Shakspere for 
the matter; and I see not but there would be room for 
all the power which an actor has, to display itself. All 
tlie passions and changes of passion might remain; for 
those are much less difficult to wu-itc or act than is thought; 
it is a trick easy to be attained, it is but rising or falling 
a note or. two in the voice, a whisper witlk a significant 
foreboding look to announce its approach, and so contagi¬ 
ous the counterfeit appearance of any emotion is, that let 
the wdi'ds be what they will, the look and tone shall C/arry 
it off and make it pass for deep skill in ihe passions. 

It is common for people to talk of Shakspere’s plays 
being so natural^ that everybody can understand him. 
They are natural indeed, they are grounded deep in nature, 
so deep that the depth of them lies out of the reach of 
most of us. You shall hear the same persons say that 
George Barnwell is very natural, and Othello is very 
uatu^, that they are both very deep; ahd to them they 
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ur«i tijo sanie kind of tliin.!'. At tho oiio tlioy sit and 
shed tears, because a good sort of young man is tempteiji 
by a naughty woman to commit a trijl'uuj imrmlillo, the 
murder of an uu(;le or so,^ that is all, and so comes to 
an untimely end, which is m imvituf; and at the other, 
because a blackamoor in a fit of jealousy kills his innoc(nit 
white wife; and the odds arc that ninety'Uine out of a 
hundred would willingly behold the sajne catasti’Ophe hap¬ 
pen* to both the heroes, and liave thought the rope more 
<hie to Othello than to Barnwell. For of the texture of 
Othello’s mind, the inward construction marvellously laid 
o])eu with all itw strengths and weakinj^sc^ its heroic 
confidences and its human misgivings, its agonitjs of hate 
springing from tho depths of love, they see^io more than 
tho spectators at a cheaper rate, who pay their i)ennie8 
apiece to look through tlie man’s telescope in Leicester 
Fields, see into tho inward plot and topography of the 
jnooii. Some dim thing or other they sec, they sec an 
actor jiersonating a passion, of grief, or anger, for instance, 
and tlioy recognise it tis a copy of the usual external 
cti’ecits of such passions ; or at least as being true to that 
at/mljol of the emotion tvhich passes current at the theatre 
for itj for it is often no more than that: but of the 
grounds of the passion, its correspondences to a great or 
heroic nature, which is the only worthy object of tragedy, 

* If this note could hope to meet tho eye of any of tho Managers, 
I would entreat and beg of them, in the uanio of both tlie galleries, 
that this insult upon tho morality of tlic comnioii people of Jjondon 
should cease to be eternally repeated iu the holiday week^ Wliy 
are the 'Prentices of this famous and well-governed city, instead of 
an amusement, to ^ troatt'd over and over again with a nauseous 
s'‘rmon of George Barnwell ? Wliy at the end of Ifveir vistas are 
we to place the gallows t Were I an uucle, I should not much 
like a nephew of mine to have such an example placed beftire his 
t:yes. It is really making uncle-murder too trivial to exhibit it as 
done upon such slight motives ;—it is attributing too much to such 
characters as Millwood ; it is putting things into the heads of good 
young men, which they would never otlmrwise have dreamed of. 
Gnclcs that think.auything of their lives, should fairly petition tho 
t'hamberlaiu against it 
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—that common auditors know anythiii';^ of this, or can 
}iave any such notions dinned into them by the meni 
strength of an actor’s lungs,—that ai)i)rehcnsions foreign 
to them sliould be thus infused into them by storm, I can 
neither btdieve, nor understand how it ean be |)ossiblt‘. 

We tjilk of Shaksimre’s admirable observation of life, 
when M’e should feed that not from a petty inquisition 
into those cheap and cvery-day charactei-s which sur¬ 
rounded him, as they siurround us, but from his T)\vn 
mind, which was, to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson’s, 
the very “ sphere of humanity,” he fetched tln^sc images 
t)f virtue \nd% of knowledge, of wliich every one of us 
recognising a part, think we comprehend in our natures 
the whole; a^id oftentimes mistake the powers which In; 
]K)sitively creates in us for nothing more than indigenous 
faculties of our own minds, which only waited the appli 
(ration of corresponding virtues in him to return a full and 
clear echo of the same. 

To return to Hamlet.—Among the distinguishing 
features of that wonderful character, one of the most 
interesting (yet painful) is that soreness of mind which 
makes him trcjit the intrusions of Polonius with harsh 
ness, and that asperity which he puts on in his interviews 
with Ophelia. These tokens of an unhinged mind (if 
they be not mixed in the latter case with a profound 
artifi(!e of love, to alienate Ophelia by affected discour- 
te.sies, so to prepjire her mind for the breakiflg off of that 
loving intercourse, which ciui no longer find a place 
amidst^ business so serious as that which he has to do) 
are parts of his character, which to reconcile with our 
admiration of Hamlet, the most paticnif' consideration of 
his situation is no more than necessary; tht^y are what 
we forgive, afterwards^ and explain by the whole of his 
character, but at the time they are harsh and unpleasant. 
Yet such is the actor’s necessity of giving. strong blows 
to the audience, that I have never seen a player in this 
character, who did not exaggerate and strain to thi^ 
utmost these ambiguous features,—these temporary de- 
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i'urjiiities in the clniractor. They niak<^ liim express a 
vulgar scorn at Polonius which utterly degrades his 
gentility, and which no explanation can render palatable ; 

make him show contempt, and curl up the nose at 
Ophelia’s fatlier, --contempt in its very grossest and most 
hateful form ; but they get applause by it: it is natural, 
people say; that is, the words are scornful, and the actor 
(‘xpresscs scorn, and that they can judge of; but why so 
much scorn, and of that sort, they never think of asking. 

So to Oi)helia.—All tlie Flamh'-ts that I liave ever seen, 
rant and rave at lu^r as if she had committed some great 
crime, and the audience arc highly plea^l, ^Ihcause the 
w<»r(.ls of the part are satiri(;al, ami they^ini enfonjed by 
the strongest exi)ression of satirical indigm^tion of whicli 
tin; fuc(^ and voice arc capable. But then, whether 
Hamlet is likely to have put on such brutal ap|.)carances 
to a lady whom he loved so dearly, is never thought on. 
The truth is, that in all such deep alfections as had sub' 
sisted between Hamlet and Ophelia, there is a stock of 
l>ererogat(y}'y love (if I may venture to use the expression), 
which in any great grief of heart, especially where that 
which preys upon the mind cannot be communicated, con¬ 
fers a kind of indulgence upon the grieved party to express 
itself, even to its heart's clearest object, in the language 
of a temporary alienation; but it is not alienation, it is a 
distraction purely, and so it always makes itself to b(^ 
felt by that* object: it is not anger, but grief assuming 
the appearance of anger,—love awkwardly counterfeiting 
hate, as swfjet countenances when they try to frown : but 
such sternness and fierce disgust as Hamlet is lhade to 
«ho\v, is no counterfeit, but the real face of absolute 
aversion,—of irreconcilable alienation. It may be said 
he puts on the miulman; but then he should only so far 
put on this counterfeit lunacy as his own real distraction 
will give him leave ; that is, incompletely, imperfectly ; 
not in that confirmed, practised way, like a master of 
his art, or as Dame Quickly would say, “ like one of 
those harlotry playcra.” 
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I nicun no (iisrospcct to any actor, but the sort ot 
pleasure whic.h Shakspere’s plays give in the acting seems 
to me not at all to differ from that which the audience? 
receive from those of other wniters; and, Ihey being in 
themselves essentially so different from all others, I must 
conclude that there is something in the nature of acting 
which le^'els all distinctions. And in fact, who does not 
speak indiflcrently of the Gamester and of Maeheih as 
line stage performances, and praise the Mrs. Beverk^ in 
the same way as the Ltwly Macbi?th of Mns. fS. % Belvidera, 
and Calista, and Isabella, and Euphrasia, are they less 
liked thaii'Innjgen, or than Juliet, or 'than Desdemona? 
Ai*e they not sixiken of and remembered in the same w^ay? 
Is not the feyaale performer as gi’eat (as they call it) in 
one Jis in the other % Bid not Garrick shine, and was he 
not ambitious of shining in every drawling tragedy that 
his wretched day produced,—the productions of the Hills 
and the Murphys and the Browns,—^and shall he have 
that honour to dwell in our minds for ever as an insepar¬ 
able concomitant with Shakspere 1 A kindred mind! 
O who can read that affecting sonnet of Shakspere whicjh 
alludes to his profession as a player:— 

Oh for luy Hake <lf) you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public manners breedw— 

TluMioc comes it that my name receives a braMd ; 

And almost thence my nature is sulxlued 
7’o what it works in, like the dyer’s hand- 

Or that other confession;— 

Alas ! ’tis true, 1 have gone hero and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold chea]) what is most dear— 

Who can read these instances of jealous self-watchfulness 
in our sweet Shakspere, and dream of any congeniality 
between him and one that, by every tradition of him, 
api^ars to have been as mere a player ^ ever existed; 
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t«» linAT had Ids mind tainted with the lowest player’s 
vices,—envy and jealousy, and miserable eravinjifs after 
a])plause ; one who in the exercise of his jFrofossion wjis 
jtnilous even of the women-performers that stood in Ids 
way; a manager full of managej^vl tiieks and stratagems 
and finesse: that any resemblance sbould 1 j<? dreamed of 

between him and Shakspere,.Shakspere who, in the 

plcidtude and consciousness of his own powers, could 
wiPh tlnit noble modesty, wliich we can neither imitate 
nor appreciate, express himself thus of his own sense of 
his own defects :— 

Wishing me like to one more rich in h<^, 

Featured like him, like him with frientTs possess’d : 

Desiring /Aw tmn's art^ and that nian’x 

I am almost disposed to deny to Garrick the merits 
«)f being an admirer of Shakspere. A true lover of his 
excellences ho certainly wjis not; for would any true 
lover of them have admitted into his matchless scenes 
such ribald trash Tate and Cibber, and the rc^t of 
them, that 

With their darkness durst affront his light, 
have* foisted into the acting plays of Shakspere O I 
believe it impossible that he could have had a proper 
reverence for Shakspere, and have condescended to go 
through that interpolated scene in Eicliard ike. Thirds in 
which Richard tries to break his wife's heart by telling 
her he loves another woman, and says, “ if she survives 
this she is immortal.” Yet I doubt not he delivered 
this vulgar stuff with as much anxiety of enl^hasis as 
any of tlie gefmiue parts: and for acting, it is as well 
calculate<l as any. But we have seen the part of Ricliard 
lately produce great fame to an actor by his manner of 
jdaying it, and it lets us into the secret of acting, and 
of popular judgments of Shakspere derived from acting. 
Not one of the spectators who have witnessed Mr, C.’s 
exertions in that part, but has come away with a proj)er 
conviction that Richard is a very wicked man, and kills 
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litilo children in their Ijcds, with somctliin;;- likr the 
plwisure which tlic giants and ogres in cliildrcn’s books 
afe represented to have taken in that pmc.tice ; moreover, 
tliat he is very close and shrewd, and dcvilisli cunning, 
tor you could see that by his eye. 

But is in fact this the impression we have in reading 
the Richard of Shakspere ? Do we teel anything like 
disgust, as we do at that butcher-like representation of 
him that passes for liim on the stage? A horror at his 
crimes blends witli the ettect which we feel, but how is 
it (pialified, how is it carried off, by the ricli intelJect 
which he <iCi:p|^iys, his resources, his wit, his buoyant 
spirits, his vast \:nowledge and insight into charact('rs, 
tiie poetry of his part—not an atom of all which is made 
perceivable in Mr. C.’s way of acting it. Nothing but 
his crimes, his actions, is visible; they are prominent and 
staring; the murderer stands out, but where is the lofty 
genius, the man of vast capacity,- the profouinl, tlu; 
witty, accomplished Richard? 

Tlie truth is, the characters of Shakspere arc so mucli 
tlie objects of meditation rather than of interest or curi¬ 
osity Jis to their actions, that while we are reading any 
of his great criminal characters,-—Macl^eth, Richard,’even 
lago,—we think not so much of the crimes which they 
commit, us of the ambition, the aspiring spirit, the intel¬ 
lectual activity which prompts them to overleap tho.s(i 
moral fences. Barnwell is a wretched murderer; there 
is a certain fitness between his neck and the rope ; lie is 
the legitimate heir to the gallows; nobody who thinks at 
all can think of any alleviating circumstances in his case 
to make him a fit object of mercy. Or to take an 
instance from the liigher tragedy, wdiat else but a mere 
assassin is Glcnalvon ! Do we think of anything but of 
the crime which he commits, and the rack w'hich he 
deserves ? That is all which wre really think about him. 
Whereas in eorre.s}X)nding characters in Shakspere so 
little do the actions comparatively affect us, that while 
the impulses, tlie inner mind in all its peWertcKl great- 
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HOBS, solely seems real and is exclusively attended to, the 
eriiiic is comparatively nothing. But when we see thesp. 
things represented, the acts which they do are compara¬ 
tively everything, their iinpulseB nothing. The state of 
sublime emotion into w'hich we arc elevated by those 
iiuagc.s of niglit and horror whieli Macbeth is made to 
utter, that solemn prelude with which he entertains tlie 
tinui till the Ixdl shall strike which is to call him to 
muMei- Duncan,—wlien we no longer lead it in a book, 
when we liave given up that vantage-ground of abstrac¬ 
tion which reading possesses over seeing, and come to see 
fi man in his bodily shafie before our c.^-tffitually pre- 
]»aring to commit a murder, if the acmig be true and 
impressive, as I have witnessed it in Mr. K.^ performance 
of tliat part, the painful anxiety about the act, the 
natural longing to prevent it while it yet seems unper- 
])etrated, the too close pressing seniblanec of reality, give 
a pain and an uneasiness which totally destroy all the 
delight which the words in the book convey, where tin? 
deed doing never presses upon us with the painful senses 
of presence: it rather seems to belong to history,—to 
something past and inevitable, if it has anything to do 
with fime at all. The sublime images, the poetry alone, 
is that wliich is present to our minds in the reading. 

So to see Lear acted,""-to see an old man tottering 
about the stage with a walking-stick, tuined out of doors 
hy his daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but 
what is painful and disgusting. We want to take him 
into sliclter and relieve him. That is all the feeling 
w Inch the acting of Lear ever produced in me. But the 
iA-ar of Bliaksp<lre. cgnnot be acted. The contemptible 
oiacliinery by whicli they mimic the storm which he goes 
"ut in, is not more inadequate to represent the horrors of 
die real elements, than any actor can be to represent 
Ijcar: they might more easily propose to personate the 
Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s 
l errible figures. The greatness of Lear is not in corporal 
‘lirncnsion, but in intellectual: the explosions of his 
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passion are t-errible as a voleaiio : they are storms turning 
up and disclosing to the bottom that sea his iriiiid, with 
all its vast ric'hes. It is his mind which is laid bare. 
This case of flesh and blood seems too insignificant to be 
thought on ; even as he liimsclf neglects it. On tlw 
stage we set^ nothing but cor|)oral infirmities and weak¬ 
ness, the impotence of rage ; while we read it, we see not 
Lear, hut we arc Lear,—we are in his mind, we are 
sustained by a grandeur which baffles the malice of 
daughters and storms; in the alxirrations of his reason, 
we discover a luighty irregular ])ower of reasoning, im- 
methodi8cd*‘riMi^ tlie ordinary purposes'of life, but exert¬ 
ing its powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will 
upon the cow'uptions and abuses of mankind. What 
have looks, or tones, to do with that sublime identification 
of his age with that of the heavens t/mriselvesy when in 
his reproaches to them for conniving at the injusticje of 
his children, he reminds them that “ they themselves arc 
old?” What gestures shall we appropriate to this? 
What has the voice or the eye to do with such things ? 
But the play is l)eyond all art, as the tamperings with it 
show: it is too hard and stony; it must have love-scenes, 
and a happy ending. It is not enough that Cordelia is 
a daughter, she must shine as a lover too. Tate has put 
his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for Garrick 
and Ids followers, the showmen of scene, to draw the 
mighty Ix^ast about more easily. A happy‘ending!—as 
if the living martyrdom that Lear had gone through,— 
the flayuig of his feelings alive, did not make a fair 
dismissal from the stage of life the only decorous thing 
for him. If he is to live and be happy after, if he could 
sustain this world’s burden after, why all this pudder 
and preparation,—why torment us with all this unneces- 
saiy sympathy ? As if the childish pleasure of getting 
his gilt robes and sceptre again could tempt him to act 
over again his misused station,—as if at his years, and 
with his experience, anything was left but to die. 

Lear is es sentially impossib le to Iw represented on a 
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]>ut liow many dramatic pcrsona»?os arc there in 
SliakHpere, Avhic^h tlioiifrh more tractable and feasible (if 
I may so speak) than Lear, yet from some circumstance, 
some adjunct to their (diaracter, arc improper to be shown 
to our bodily eye. Othdloy for instance. Nothing can 
he more soothing, more flattering to the nobler parts of 
our natures, than to read of a young V(;nctian lady of 
highest extraction, through the force of love and from a 
sei'f^e of merit in him whom she loved, laying aside every 
consideration of kindred, and country, and colour, and 
wedding with a cml-UUuk Moor —(for such he is repre¬ 
sented, in the imperfect state of knowj^id^, respecting 
foreign countries in those days, comi)atCl with our own, 
or in com])liHnce with popular notions, thf^ugh the Moors 
are now well enough known to Ixi by many shades less 
iinwcn'thy of white woman’s fancy)—it is the perfect 
triumph of virtue over accidents, of the imagination over 
the senses. She sees Othello’s colour in his mind. But 
upon the stage, when the imagination is no longer the 
nding faculty, but we are left to our poor uiuissisted 
senses, I appeal to every one that has scon OtJvello played, 
whether he did not, on the contrary, sink Othello’s mind 
in his colour; whether ho did not find something ex¬ 
tremely revolting in the courtship and wedded caresses of 
Othello and Oesdemona; and whether the actual sight 
of the thing did not over-weigh all that beautiful com¬ 
promise which we make in reading;—and the reason it 
should do so is obvious, because there is just so much 
reality presented to our senses as to give a perception of 
disagreement, with not enough of belief in the internal 
motives,—all t?hat which is unseen,—to overpower and 
reconcile the first and obvious prejudices.^ What we 

^ niG error of supposing tliat because Othello’s colour does not 
'•ircnd us in the roadiiig, it should also not c)irend us in the seeing, 
is just such a fallacy as supposing that an Adam and Eve in n 
picture shall affect us just as they do in the poetn. But in tlje 
poem we .for. a., while^ have Paradisaical senses given us, which 
vanish when we, see u man and his wife without clothes in the 
piolure. llie jiainters themselves leel this, as is apparent by the 
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8ee upon a stage is body aini bodily action ; what we at e- 
cojiiscious of in reading is almost exclusively the inin<l, 
and its movements: and this, I think, may sufficiently 
account for the very different sort of delight with which 
the saint* play so often affects us in tlie reading and the 
seeing. 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that if thosti 
characters in Shakspere which are within the precincts of 
nature, have yet something in them which appeals Hioo 
exclusively to the imagination, to admit of their biiing 
made objects to the senses without suffering a change 
and a dimiiffiv^/im,'—that still stronger the objection must 
lie against rcprmjiting another line of characters, which 
Shakspere has ^introduced to give a wildness and a super¬ 
natural elevation to his scenes, jts if to remove them still 
further from that iissimiJation to common life in which 
their excellence is vulgarly supposed to consist. When 
we read the incantations of those terrible beings the 
Witches in Macbetk^ though some of the ingredients of 
their hellish composition savour of the grotesque, yet is 
the eft‘e(;t upon us other than the most serious and appal¬ 
ling that can be imagined ? Do we not feel spell-bound 
as Macbeth was 1 Can any mirth accompany a sefase of 
their presence ? We might ns well laugh under a con¬ 
sciousness of the principle of Evil himself being truly and 
really pre.sent with us. But attempt to bring these 
beings on to a stage, and you turn them institutly into so 
many old women, that men and children are to laugh at. 
Contrary to the old saying, that “seeing is believing,” 
the fiiglA actually destroys the faith : and the mirth in 
which we indulge at their exfjcnsc, whAi we see these 
(Teatures upon a stage, seems to l)e a sort of indemni¬ 
fication whi(di we make to ourselves for the terror which 

awkward .shifts tlipy have recourse to, to make them look not 
quite naked ; hy a sort of prophetic anachronism antedating the 
invention of fig-leaves. So in the rending of the play, we see with 
Desdeniona’s eyes ; in the seeing of it, we are foieed to look with 
our own. 
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they put us in when reading made them an object of 
belief,— when wc surrendered up our reason to the poet, 
as children to their nurses and their elders; and we 
laugh at our fears, as children who thought they saw 
something in the dark, triumph when the bringing in of 
a candle discovers the vanity of their fears. For this 
exposure of supernatural agents upon a stage is truly 
bringing in a candle to ex])ose their own delusiveness. 
It Is the solitary taper and the book that generates a 
faith in these terrors: a ghost by chandelier light, and 
in good company, deceives no spectators,-- a gliost tliat 
can be measured* by the eye, and his dimensi«)ns 

made out at leisure. The sight of a vs'^nl-lighted house, 
and a. well-dressed audience, shall arm tli^ most nervous 
child against any apprehensions: as Tom Brown says of 
the impenetrable skin of Achilles with his impenetrabh? 
annour over it, “ Bully Dawson would have fought the 
devil with such advantages.” 

Much has been said, and deservedly, in reprobation 
of the vile mixture which Dryden has thrown into the 
Tempest: doubtless without some such vicious alloy, the 
impure ears of that age would never have sate out to 
hejir *80 much innocence of lov(i as is contained in the 
sweet courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda. But is the 
Tempest of Shakspere at all a subject for stage repre¬ 
sentation I It is one thing to read of an enchanter, and 
to believe the wondrous tale while we are reading it \ but 
to have a conjuror brought before us in his conjuring- 
gown, with his spirits about him, which none but himself 
and some hundred of favoured spectators l)Rfore the 
curtain are suj^jiosed to see, involves such a quantity of 
the hateful incredible^ that all om* reverence for tln^ 
author cannot hinder us from perceiving such gi-oss 
attempts upon the senses to be in the liighest degree 
childish and inefficient Spirits and fairies cannot be 
represented, they cannot even be painted,—they can only 
l^e believed. But the elaborate and anxious provision of 
scenery, which the luxury of the age demands, in these 
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cases works a quite^ contrary eftect to what is intended. 
That which in comedy, or plays of familiar life, adds so 
much to the life of the imitation, in plays whi(;h appeal 
; to the higher faculties, positively destroys the illusion 
' which it is introduced to aid. A parlour or a drawing¬ 
room,—a library opening into a garden,—a garden with 
an alcove in it,—a street, or the piazza of Covent Garden 
does well enough in a scene; we are content to give jus 
much credit to it as it demands; or rather, we tlAiik 
little about it,—it is little more than reading at the toji 
of a page, “ Scene, a Gardenwe do not imagine our¬ 
selves there,we readily admit the imitation of familiar 
objects. But twhink by the help of painted trees and 
cavenis, which^we know to be painted, to transport our 
minds to Prosi3cro, and his island and his lonely cell 
or by the aid of a fiddle dexterously thrown in, in an 
interval of speaking, to make us believe that we hear 
those supernatuial noises of which the isle was full:— 
the Orrery Lecturer at the Haymarket might as well 
hope, by his musical glasses cleverly stationed out of 
sight behind his apparatus, to make us believe that we 
do indeed hear the crystal spheres ring out that chime, 
which if it were to inwrap our fancy long, Milton thinks. 

Time would run back and fetch the ago of gold, 

And speckled vanity 
Would sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin would melt fo’om earthly i^jould ; 

Yea Hell itself would pass away, 

And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

The Gai^*en of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not 
more impossible to be shown on a stagj, than the En¬ 
chanted Isle, with its no less interesting and innocent first 
settlers. 

The subject of Scenery is closely connected with that 

^ It will be said these things are done in pictures. But picturo.s 
and scenes are very different things. Painting is a word of itself, 
but in scene-painting there is the attempt to deceive; and there 
is the discordancy, never to be got over, betweep painted scenes 
and real people. 
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uf the Dresses, which are so anxiously attended to on our 
stage. 1 reiricinber the last time I saw Macbeth played, 
the discrepancy I felt at the changes of garment whicii 
lie varied,—the shiftings and rc-shiftings, like a lioinish 
priest at mass. The luxury of stage-improvements, and 
the importujiity of the public eye, require this. The 
coronation rol)e of the Scottish monarch was lairly a 
counterpart to that which our King wears when he goes 
to ttic Parliament-house, -just so full and cumbersome, 
and set out with ermine and pearls. And if things must 
be rej)reseiitcd, I see not what to find fault with in this. 
But in reading, ■'vhat robe arc we conscioj>» of i Some 
dim iiiiiiges of royalty—a crown and <xt^)tre, may flout 
before oiu* eyes, but who shall describe the fashion of it ? 
Do we see in our mind’s eye what Webb or any other 
robe-maker could pattern 1 This is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of imitating everything, to make all things 
natural. Whereas the reading of a tragedy is a fine 
abstraction. It presents to the fancy just so much of 
external appearances as to make us feel that we are 
among flesh and blood, while by far the greater and 
better part of our imagination is employed upon the 
thoughts and internal machinery of the character. But 
in acting, scenery, dress, the most contemptible things, 
call upon us to judge of their naturalness. 

Perhaps it would be no bad similitude, to liken the 
pleasure which wo take in seeing one of these fine plays 
acted, compiired with that quiet delight which we find in 
the reading of it, to the different feelings with which a 
reviewer, and a Juan that is not a reviewer, reads a fine 
poem. The accursed critical habit,—the being called 
upon to judge and pronounce, must make it quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing to the former. In seeing these plays acted, 
we are affected just as judges. When Hamlet compares 
the two pictures of Gertrude’s first and second husband, 
who wants to see the pictures'! But in the acting, a 
miniature must be lugged put; which we know not to be 
tlic picture, but only to show how finely a miniature may 
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be represented. This shewing of everything, levels all 
^ings: it makes tricks, bows, and curtseys, of import¬ 
ance. Mrs. S. never got more fame by anything than 
by the manner in which she dismisses the guests in the 
banquet-scene in Macbeth : it is as much remembered as 
any of her thrilling tones or impressive looks. But docs 
such a trifle as this enter into the imaginations of the 
rcadet of that wild and wonderful scene ? Does not the 
mind dismiss the feasters as rapidly as it can ? Does it 
care about the gracefulness of the doing it I But by 
, acting, and judging of acting, all these nou-esseutials arc 
' raised into*i(ic;^jmportance, injurious to* the main interest 
of the play. 

I have coq^ned my observations to the tragic parts of 
Shaksperc. It would be no very diflicult task to extend 
tlic inquiry to his comedies; and to show why Falstaff, 
Shallow, Sir Hugh Evans, and the rest are equally in¬ 
compatible with stage representation. The length to 
which tliis Essay hjis run, will make it, I am afraid, 
sufficiently distastcflil to the Amateurs of the Theatre, 
without going any deeper into the subject at present 
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When I selected for publication, in Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets who lived aboi^^ the time of 
Shakspere, the kind of extracts which I was anxious to 
give were, not so much passages of wit and humour, 
though the old plays are rich in such, as scenes of passion, 
sometimes of the deepest quality, interesting situations, 
serious descriptions, that which is more nearly allied to 
poetry than to wit, and to tragic rather than to comic 
poetry. The plays which I made choice of were, with 
few exceptions, such as treat of human life and manners, 
rather than masques and Arcadian pastorals, with their 
train of abstractions, unimpassioned deities, passionate 
mortals—Claius, and Medorus, and Amintas, and Amar- 
illis. My leading design was, to illustrate what may be^ 
called the mjral sense of our ancestors. To shew in what 
niannor they felt, when they placed themselves by the 
power of imagination in trying circumstances, in the con¬ 
flicts of duty and passion, or the strife of contending 
duties } what sc jt of loves and enmities theirs were; how 
their griefs were tempered, and their fulDswoln joys 
tabated: how much of Shakspere shines in the great 
men his contemporaries, and how far in his divine mind 
and manners he surpassed them and all mankind. I was 
also desirous to bring together some of the most admired 
scenes of Fletcher and Massinger, in the estimation of the 
world the only dramatic poets of that age entitled to be 
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Considered after Sbakspere, and, by exhibiting tlicm in 
the same volume with the more impressive scenes of old 
Marlowe, Hey wood, Tounieur, Webster, Ford, and others, 
to shew what we liad slighted, while beyond all propor¬ 
tion we had been crying up one or two favourite names. 
From the desultory criticisms which accompanied that 
publication I have selected a few which I thought would 
best stand by themselves, as requiring least immediate 
reference to the play or passage by which they were 
suggested, 

Christopher Marlowe. 

LusCs Do/nwhioriy or the Lcisdvious Queen. — This 
tragedy is in^Kipg Cambyses’ vein; rape, and murder, 
and superlatives; ** hulling braggart puft lines,” such as 
the play-writers anterior to Sbakspere are full of, and 
Pistol but coldly imitates. 

Tamburlatm t/ie Greaty w the Scythian Shepherd .— 
The lunes of Tamburlaine are perfect midsummer mad ¬ 
ness. Nebuchadnezzar’s are mere modest pretensions 
compared with the thundering vaunts of this Scythian 
Shepherd. He comes in, drawn by conquered kings, a^d 
reproaches these pampered jades of Asia that they can 
draw hut iweiUy miles a day. Till I saw this passage 
with my own eyes, I never believed that it was any thing 
more than a pleasant burlesque of mine ancieut’a But 
1 can assure my readers that it is soberly set down in a 
play, which their ancestors took to be serious. 

Edward the Second. —In a very different style from 
Tamburlaine is the tragedy of Edtoard the 
Second. The reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in, 
Edward iiimished, hints which Shakspere scarcely im¬ 
proved in his Eichard the Second; and the death-scene 
of Marlowe’s king moves pity and terror beyond any scene 
ancient or modem with which I am acquainted. 

The Etch Jew of Malta. —Marlowe’s Jew does not 
approach so near to Shakspere’s as his Edward the 
Second does to Bichard the Second. Barabas is a mere 
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lines fij^ainst the harlot's profession with which l>oth 
parts of tliis ])lay arc onciisively crowded. A satirist >; 
always to he suspected who, to make vice odious, dwells 
upon all its acts and minutest circumstances with a sort 
of relish and retrospective fondness. But so near are the 
houndaries of panegyric and invective, that a worn-out 
sinner is sonietiiiuis found to make the best declaiiner 
against sin. The same high-seasoned descriptions, which 
in This uriregenerate state served but to inflame his 
a])petites, in his new province of a moralist will serve 
him, a little turned, hi expose the enoriiiity of those 
appetites in other'men. When Cervant^ %ith such pro¬ 
ficiency of fondness dwells iiijoii the Imn’s library, who 
se‘os not that he has been a great reader of Ixioks of 

knight-errantry.perhaps was at some time of his life in 

clanger of falling into those very extravagances which he 
ridiculed so happily in his hero 1 

John Marston. 

A ntonio and Mellida .—The situation of Andrugio and 
Lucio,^ in the first part of this tragedy, where Andrugio 
Duke of Genoa biuiislied his country, with the loss of a 
scjii supposed drowned, is cast upon the territory of his 
mortal enemy the Duke of Venice, with no attendants 
but Lucio an old nobleman, and a page — resembles 
that of Lear and Kent in that king’s distresses. An- 
clrugio, like Lear, manifests a kiiiglike impatience, a 
turbulent greatness, an affected resignation. The,enenves 
winch he enters lists to combat, “Despair and mighty 
Grief and shar|/Impatience,” and the forces which he 
brings to vanquish them, “ comets of horse,” etc., arc in 
the boldest style of allcegory. They are such a “ race of 
mourners ” as the “ infection of sorrows loud ” in the in¬ 
tellect might beget on some “pregnant cloud” in the 
imagination. The prologue to the second p^, for its 
passionate earnestness, and for the tragic note of prepara 
tion which it sounds, might have preceded one of those 
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old t:iles of Thebes or Ptilops’ line, which Milton has so 
highly commended, as free from the common error of the 
poets in his day, of ** intermixing comic stuff with tragic 
sadness and gravity, brought in without discretion cor¬ 
ruptly to gratify the people.” It is as solemn a prepara¬ 
tive as the “warning voice which he who saw the 
Apocalypse heard cry.” 

Wh(tt you Will.—0 T tthall ne'er forget how he went 
doatKd. Act I. Scene 1.—To judge of the liberality of 
these notions of dress, we must advert to the days of 
Gresham, the consternation which a phenomenon 
habited like'Tho merchant here described would have 
excited among trie flat round caps and cloth stockings 
upon ’Change,* when those “ original arguments or tokens 
of a citizen’s vocation wore in fashion, not more for thrift 
and usefulness than for distinction and grace.” The 
blank uniformity to which all professional distinctions in 
apparel have been long hastening, is one instance of the 
decay of symbols among us, which, whether it has con¬ 
tributed or not to make us a more intellectual, has cer¬ 
tainly made us a less imaginative people. Shakspere 
knew the force of signs; a “ malignant and a turban'd 
Turk.” This “ meal-cap miller,” says the author of GodUfi 
Revenge against Murdery to express his indignation at an 
atrocious outrage committed by the miller Pierot upon 
the person of the fair Marieta. 

Author Unknown. 

I 

Tlw Merry DevU of Edmonton. —The scene in this 
delightful comedy, in which Jemingham^ “with the true 
feeling of a zealous friend,” touches the griefs of Moun- 
chensey, seems written to make the reader happy. Few 
of our ^amatists or novelists have attended enough to 
this. They torture and wound us abtmdantly. They 
are economists only in delight. Nothing can be finer, 
more gentlemanlike, and nobler, than l£e conversainon 
and compliments of these young men. How delicious is 
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Kayiiujiui Moiinohonacy’s for^cttiii^, in liis foarfi, that Jer- 
ihiighaiTi has a “Saint in Essex;” anil how sweetly his 
friend reminds him ! I wish it could be ascertained, wliidi 
there is some grounds for believing, that Michael Drayton 
was the author of this piece. It would add a worthy ap¬ 
pendage to the renown of that Panegyrist of my native 
Earth; who has gone over her soil, in his Polyolbion, 
with the fidelity of a herald, and the painful love of a son; 
whb has not left a rivulet, so narrow that it may be stept 
over, without honourable mention; and has animated hills 
and streams with life and passion beyond the dreams of 
old mythology. *• 


Thomas Hey wood. 


A Woman Killed with Kindnesst .—Heywood is a sort 
of 'prose Shakspere. His scenes are to the full as 
natural and affecting. But we miss the poety that which 
in Shakspere always appears out and above the surface 
of the nature. Heywood’s characters in this play, for 
instance, his country gentlemen, etc., are exactly what 
we see, but of the beat kind of what we see, in life, 
Shaksjjere makes us believe, while we are among his 
lovely creations, that they are nothing but what we are 
familiar with, as in dreams new things seem old; but we 
awake, and sigh for the difference. 

The English Traveller. —Heywood^s preface to this 
play is interesting, as it shews the heroic indifference 
about the opinion of posterity, which some of these great 
writers seem to have felt. There is a magnanimity in 
authorship as in everything else. His ambition seems 
to have been ^nfined to the pleasure of hearing the 
players speak his lines while he lived. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever contemplated the possibility of being 
read by after ages. What a slender pittance of fame 
was motive sufficient to the production of such plays as 
the English Traveller, the Challenige for Beauty, and the 
Woman Killed with Kindness / Posterity is bound to take 
care that a writer'loses nothing by such a noble mode^. 
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j Thomas Middleton and William Rowley. 

A Fair Quarrel .—The insipid levelling morality to 
which the modem stage is tied down, would not admit 
of stich admirable passions as these scenes are filled with. 
A puritanical obtuseness of sentiment, a stupid infantile 
goodness, is creeping among us, instead of the vigorous 
passions, and virtues clad in flesh and blood, with wIkcIi 
the old dramatists present us. Those noble and liberal 
casuists could discern in the difterences, the quarrels, the 
animosities e^men, a beauty and truth a)f moral feeling, 
no less than in^H>' everlastingly inculcated duties of for¬ 
giveness and atonement. With us, all is hypocritical 
meekness. A reconciliation-scene, be the occasion never 
so absurd, never fails of applause. Our audiences come 
to the theatre to be complimented on their goodness. 
They compare notes with the amiable characters in the 
play, and find a wonderful sympathy of disposition between 
them. We have a common stock of dramatic morality, 
out of which a writer may be supplied without the trouble 
of copying it from originals within his own breast. To 
know the boundaries of honour, to be judiciously valiant, 
to have a temperance which shall beget a smoothness in 
the angry swellings of youth, to esteem life as nothing 
when the sacred reputation of a parent is to be defended, 
yet to shake and tremble under a pious cowardice when 
i that ark of an honest confidence is found to be frail and 
tottering, to feel the true blows of a real disgrace blunt¬ 
ing that Word which the imaginary strokes of a sup¬ 
posed false imputation had put so keeiN an edge upon 
hut lately: to do, or to imagine this done in a feigned 
story, asks something more of a moral sense, somewhat a 
greater delicacy of perception in questions of right and 
wrong, than goes to the writing of two or three hackneyed 
sentences about the laws of honour as opposed to the 
laws of the land, or a commonplace against duelling. 
Yet such things would stand a writer noVadays in far 
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liRtter stead than Captain Agar and his conscientious 
lionour; and he would be considered iis a far better teacher 
of morality than old Rowley or Middleton, if they were 
living. 

William Rowlev. 

A New Wonder; ft Wcrman Never Text .—The old 
play-writers are distinguished by an honest boldness ol 
(‘xliibition, they shew everything without being ashamed. 
If a revcT’se in fortune is to be exhibited, they fairly bring 
UK to tlie prison-grate and the alms-basket. A poor man 
on our stage is always a gentleman, he 110 * 3 -be known by 
a peculiar neatness of apparel, and wearing black. 
Our delicacy in fact forbids the dramatising of distress at 
all. It is never shewn in its essential properties; it 
appears but as the adjunct of some virtue, as somethmg 
which is to be relieved, from the approbation of which 
relief the spectators are to derive a certain soothing of 
self-rcfen*ed satisfaction. Wc turn away from the real 
essences of things to hunt after their relative shadows, 
moral duties ; whereas, if the tnith of things were fairly 
represented, the relative duties might be safely tins ted 
to thdmselves, and moral philo.sophy lose the name of a 
science. 

Thomas Midrleto.v. 

Tite WM .—Though some resemblance may be traced 
between the charms in Macbeth^ and the incantations in 
this play, which is supplied to have precede^ it, this 
coincidence will not detract much from the originality of 
Shakspere. His witches are distinguished from the 
witches of Middleton by essential differences. These lU’c 
creatures to whom man or woman, plotting some dire 
mischief, might resort for occasional consultation. Those 
originate deeds of blooti, and begin bad impulses to men. 
Prom the moment that their eyes first meet with Mac¬ 
beth’s, he is spell-bound. That meeting sways his 
destiny. He can never break the fascination. Tlie^pe 
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witches ran hurt the Irnwly, those have power over the 
squl. Hecate in Middleton has a son, a low buffoon: 
the hags of Shakspere have neither child of their own, 
nor seem to be descended from any parent. They arc 
foul anomalies, of whom we know not whence they are 
sprung, nor whether they have beginning or ending. As 
they are without human passions, so they seem to be 
without human relations. They come with thunder and 
lightning, and vanish to airy music. This is all we kilow 
of them. Except Hecate, they have no natnes; which 
heightens their mysteriousness. The names, and some of 
the propertifts^which the other author* has given to his 
hags, excite smlies. The Weird Sisters are serious 
things. Theinpresence cannot co-cxist with mirth. But, 
in a lesser degree, the witches of Middleton are fine 
creations. Their power, too, is, in some measure, over the 
mind. They raise jars, jealousies, strifes, ** like a thick 
scurf” over life. 

William Rowley, —Thomas Decker,— 

John Ford, etc. 

Th^ Witch of Edmonton ,—Mother Sawyer, in this 
wild play, differs from the hags of both Middleton and 
Shakspere. She is the plain traditional old woman 
witch of our ancestors j poor, deformed, and ignorant j 
the terror of villages, herself amenable to a juHice. That 
should he a hardy sheriff, with the power of the county 
at his l^ols, that would lay hands upon the Weird 
Sisters. They are of another jurisdiction. But upon the 
common and received opinion, the author (or authors) 
have engi afted strong fancy. There is something frighir 
fully earnest in her invocations to the Familiar. 

Cyril Tourneur. 

The Eevengem^ Tragedy ,—The reality pud life or the 
dialogue, in which Vindici and Hippolito first tempt their 
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iiiothnr, mid then threaten her with death for consenting 
to the dishonour of their sister, passes any scenidj.! 
illusion I ever felt. I never read it but my ears tingle, 
and I feel a hot blush overspread my cheeks, as if I were 
j»rcscntly about to proclaim such malefactions of myself 
as tlic brothers here rebuke in their unnatural parent, in 
words more keen and dagger-like than those which Hamlet 
speaks to his mother. Such power has tlie passion of 
sliiime truly jiersonated, not only to strike guilty creatures 
unto the soul, but to “ appal ” even those that are “ free.” 

John Webster. ^ * 

Tiui D'licJiess of Malfy. —All the severj^l parts of the 
dreadful apparatus with which the death of the Duchess 
is ushered in, the waxen images which counterfeit death, 
the wild masque of madmen, the tomb-maker, the bell¬ 
man, the living person’s dirge, the mortification by 
degrees,—are not more remote fixim the conceptions of 
ordinary vengeance, than the strange character of suffer¬ 
ing which they seem to bring upon their victim is out of 
the imagination of ordinary poets. As they are not like 
inflictions of this life, so her language seems not of this 
world. She has lived among horrors till she is become 
“ native and endowed unto that element.” She speaks 
the dialect of despair; her tongue has a smatch of 
Tartarus and the souls in bale. To move a horror skil¬ 
fully, to touch a soul to the quick, to lay upon fear as 
much as it can bear, to wean and weary a lif(^ till it is 
ready to drop, and then step in with mortal instruments to 
take its last forfeit: this only a Webster can do. Inferior 
geniuses may “ upon horror’s head horrors accumulate,” 
hut they cannot do this. They mistake quantity for 
quality; they “ terrify babes with painted devils;” but 
they know not how a soul is to be moved. Their terrors 
want dignity, their affrightments are without decorum. 

The White l^evU, or Vittoria Coromhona .—This White 
Devil of Italy sets off a bad cause so speciously, ipd 
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pleads with sueh an innoconee-resembling lK)ldne«s, that 
w^ seem to sec that matchless beauty of her face which 
inspires such iray confidence into her, and are ready to 
expect, W'lien she has done her pleadings, that her very 
judges, her twjcusers, the gnive ainbassadoi-H who sit as 
spectators, and all the court, will rise and make proffer 
to defend her in spite of the utmost convi(;tion of her 
guilt; as the Shepherds in Don Quixote, make proffer to 
follow the beautiful Shepherdess Marcela, “witlrtmt 
making any profit of her manifest resolution made there 
in their hearing.” 

So swllfe*' and lovely does she make the shame, 

Which, lil^ a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Does sp^ot the beauty of her budding name ! 

I never saw anything like the funeral dirge in this 
play, for the death of Marcello, except the ditty which 
reminds Ferdinand of his drowned father in the Tempest. 
As that is of the water, watery; so this is of the earth, 
earthy Both have that intenseness of feeling, which seems 
to resolve itself into the element whi(;h it contemplates. 

In a note on the Spanish Tragedy in the Specimens, 
I have said that there is nothing in the undoubted plays 
of Jonson which would authorise us to suppose that he 
could have supplied the additions to Hieronymo. I sus¬ 
pected the agency of some more potent spirit. I thought 
that Webster might have furnished them. They seemed 
full of that wild, solemn, preternatural cast of grief which 
bewilders us in the Duchess of Malfy. On second con- 
sideratioiy I think tliis a hasty criticism. They are more 
like the overflowing griefs and talking distraction of Titus 
Andronicus. The sorrows of the Duebiss set inward; 
if she, talks, it is little more than soliloquy imitating con¬ 
versation in a kind of bravery. 

John Ford. 

The Broken Heart .—I do not know where to find, in 
ai^ play, a ('atastrophe so grand, so solenin, and so sur- 
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prisiiij;' jis in This is iniicnl, ucconliug to Milton, 

to describe high j)afisioiifi and high act ions. The fortitude 
of tlie Spartan boy, who let a beast gnaw out his bowe/s 
till he died without expressing a groan, is a faint bodily 
image of this dilaceration of the spirit, and exenteration 
of the inmost mind, which Calantha, with a holy violence 
against her nature, keeps closely covered, till the last 
duties of a wife and a queen are fulfilled. Stories of 
iimftyrdoin are but of chains and the stake; a little 
bodily suffering. These torments 

On the purest spirits prey, 

As on entrails, joints, ainl limbs, 

With answerable pains, but inoreiAiteuse. 

What a noble thing is the soul in its strei/J^ths and in its 
weaknesses ! Who would be less weak than Calantha ? 
Who can be so strong The expression of this tj'ans- 
eendent scene almost bears us in imagination to Calvary 
and the Cross; and we seem to perceive some analogy 
between the scenical sufferings which we are here con¬ 
templating, and the real agoui(38 of that final completion 
to which we dare no more than hint a reference. Ford 
^vas of the first order of poets. He sought for sublimity, 
not by parcels, in metaphors or visible images, but directly 
where she has her full residence in the heart of man ; in 
the actions and sufferings of the greatest minds. There 
is a grandeur of the soul above mountains, seas, and 
the elements. Even in the poor perverted reason of 
Giovanni and Annabella, in the play' which stands at 
the head of the modem collection of the worlis of this 
author, we disoirn traces of that fiery particle, which, in 
the irregular starting from out the road of beaten action, 
discovers‘something of a right line even in obliquity, and 
shews hints of an improveable gi*eatness in the lowest 
descents and degradations of our nature. 


^ *Tia Pity she is a Whors, 
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Fulke Grevillb, Lord Brooke. 

• 

Alalmniy Mustajilm .—The two tragedies of Lord Brooke, 
printed among his poems, might with more propriety 
have been termed political treatises than plays. Their 
author has strangely contrived to make passion, character, 
and interest, of the highest order, subservient to the ex¬ 
pression of state dogmas and mysteries. He is nine parts 
Maohiavel and Tacitus, for one part Sophocles or Seneca. 
In this writer’s estimate of the powers of the miini, the 
understanding must have held a most tyrannical pre¬ 
eminence. V^e^her we look into liis plays, or his most 
passionate love-poems, we shall find all frozen and made 
rigid with intellect. The finest movements of the human 
heart, the utmost grandeur of which the soul is capable, 
are essentially comprised in the actions and speeches of 
Cffilica and Camcna. Shakspere, who seems to have 
had a peculiar delight in contemplating womanly perfec¬ 
tion, whom for his many sweet images of female excel¬ 
lence all women are in an especial manner bound to love, 
has not raised the ideal of the female character higher 
than Lord Brooke, in these two women, has done.. But 
it requires a study equivalent to the learning of a new 
language to understand their meaning when they speak. 
It is indeed hard to hit: 

Much like thy riddle, Samson, in one dsy 
Or seven though one should musing sit. 

It is as if a being of pure intellect should take upon him 
to express the emotions of our sensitive natures. There 
would be all knowledge, but sympathntio expressions 
would be wanting. 


Ben Jonbon. 

The Case is Altered ,—The passion for wealth has worn 
out much of its grossness in tract of time. Our ancestors 
certainly conceived of money as able to confer a distinct 
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gratiiicatioii in itself, not considered simply as a symbol 
of wealth. The old poets, when they introduce a miser, 
make him address his gold as his mistress; as soinethinjj 
to be seen, felt, and hugged ; as cjipable of satisfying two 
of the senses at least. The substitution of a thin, un¬ 
satisfying medium in the place of the good old tangible 
metal, lias made avarice quite a Platonic aflfcctioii in 
comparison with the seeing, touching, and handling 
])h«vsures of the old Chrysophilitc^s. A Imnk note can 
no more satisfy the touch of a true sensualist in this 
passion, than Creusa coidd return her husband’s embrace 
in the shades, ^e the Cave of Mammon in Spenser; 
Barabas’ contemplation of his wealth iy the liich Jenv of 
Malta; Luke’s raptures in the City Madam; the idolatry 
and absolute gold-worship of the miser .Taques in this 
early comic production of Ben Jonson’s. Above all hear 
Guzman, in that excellent old translation of the tipanish 
Jioyue^ expatiate on the “ ruddy cheeks of your golden 
ruddocks, your Spanish pistolets, yoiu: plump and full- 
faced Portuguese, and your clear-skinned pieces of eight 
of Castile,” which he and his fellows the beggars kept 
secret to themselves, and did privatefy eiyoy in a plenti- 
fid manner. “ For to have them, to pay them away, is 
not to enjoy them; to enjoy them, is to have them lying 
by us; having no other need of them than to use them 
for the clearing of the eye-sight, and the comforting of 
our senses, j These we did carry about with us, sewing 
them in some patches of our doublets near unto the heart, 
and as close to the skin as we could handsomely quilt 
them in, holding them to be restorative.” • 
Poetaster ,—Tins Roman play seems written to con¬ 
fute those enemies of Ben in liis own days and ours, who 
have said that he made a pedantical use of his learning. 
He has here revived the whole Court of Augustus, by a 
learned spell. We are admitted to the society of the 
illustrious dead. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, converse 
in our own tongue more finely and poetically than they 
were used to express themselves in their native Latin. 
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Nothing can he imagined more elegant, refined, and court 
like, than the scenes between this Louis the Fourteenth of 
antiquity and his literati. The whole essence and secret 
of that kind of intercourse is contained therein. The 
economical liberality by which greatness, seeming to wjnv<‘ 
some part of its prerogative, takes care to lose none of 
the essentials; the prudential liberties of an inferior, 
which flatter by commanded boldness and soothe with 
complimentary sincerity. These, and a thousand bcauti 
fill passages from his iVcw; Inriy his Cynthia's Revch\ 
and from those numerous court-masques and entertain¬ 
ments which he was in the daily habit of furnishing, 
might be adduct’ to shew the poetical fancy and elegance 
of mind of th^ supposed rugged old bard. « 

Alchemist .—The judgment is jierfcctly overwhelmed 
by the torrent of images, words, and book-knowledge, 
with which Epicure Mammon (Act II. Scene 2) confounds 
and stuns his incredulous hearer. They come pouring 
out like the successive falls of Nilus. They “ doubly re¬ 
double strokes upon the foe.” Description oiitstrides 
proof. We are made to believe effects before we have 
testimony for their causes. If there is no one image 
which attains the height of the sublime, yet the conflu¬ 
ence and assemblage of them all protluces a result ecpial 
to the grandest poetry. The huge Xerxean army coimtcr- 
vails against single Achilles, Epicure Mammon is the 
most determined offspring of its author. It has the whole 
“ matter and copy of the father—eye, nose, lip, the trick 
of his frown.” It is just such a swaggerer as contcni- 
jioraries^have described old Ben to be. Meercraft, Boba- 
dil, the Host of the New Inn, have aR his image and 
superscription. But Mammon is arrogant pretension 
personified. Sir Samson Legend, in Love for Love, is 
such another lying, overbearing character, but ho does 
not come up to Epicure Mammon. What a “ towering 
bravery ” there is in his sensuality! he affects no plea¬ 
sure under a Sultan. It is as if Egyjit wi^ji Assyria 
sjirove in luxurj'.” 
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George Chapman. 

• 

Busty D*Amhofis^ Byron^s Conspiracy^ ByrovUs Tragedy^ 
etc. etc .—Webster has happily characterised the “full 
and heightened style ” of Chapman, who, of all the English 
play-writers, perhaps approaches nearest to Shakspcre in 
‘ the descriptive and didactic, in passages which are less 
purely dramatic. He could not go out of himself, as 
Shakspcre could shift at pleasure, to inl’oriii and animate 
other existences, but in himself he had an eye to perceive 
Mud a soul to embrace all fonns and modes of being. Ho 
would have made "a great epic poet, if indeed he lias not 
abundantly shew'n himself to be one; /or his Homer is 
not so properly a. translation as the stores of Achilles 
and Ulysses re-written. The earnestness and passion 
which he has put into every part of these poems, would 
be incredible to a reader of mere modem translations. 
His almost Greek zeal for the glory of his heroes can only 
be paralleled by that fierce spirit of Hebrew bigotry, with 
which Milton, as if personating one of the zealots of the 
old law, clothed himself when he sat down to paint the 
acts ojf Samson against the uncircumcised. The great 
obstacle to Chapman’s translations being read, is their 
unconquerable quaintness. He pours out in the same 
breath the most just and natural, and the most violent 
and cmde expressions. He seems to grasp at whatever 
words come nrst to hand while the enthusiasm is upon him, 
as if all other must be inadequate to the divine meaning. 
But pj^io^the aB in all i n poetry ) is everywhere present, 
raisihg^helow, clignifyTng the mean, and putting sense into 
the absurd. He makers his readers glow, weep, tremble, 
take any affection which he pleases, be moved by words, or 
in spite of them, be disgusted and overcome their disgust. 


Francis Beaumont.—John Fletcher. 

MaiAHs J^ragedy. —One characteristic of the excellent 
old poets is, tneir being able to bestow grace upon sujh 
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jects which naturally do not seem susceptible of any. 1 
■\^ill mention two instances. Zelmaiie in the Arcadia of 
Sidney, and Helena in the AU\ WtU that Ends Well of 
Shakspere. What can be more urijjroinising at fir^^t 
sight, than the idea of a young man disguising himself 
in woman’s attire, and passing himself off for a woni.an 
among women ; and tliat for a long space of timel Yet 
Sir Philip has preserved so matchless a decpriim, that 
neither does PyroeW manhood suffer any stain for''the 
effeminacy of Zelmane, nor is the respect due to the 
princesses at all diminished when the deception comes to 
be known. In the sweetly constituted mind of Sir 
Philip Sidney, it^K;eem8 as if no ugly thought or unhand¬ 
some meditation could find a harbour. He turned all 
that he touched into images of honour and virtue. Helena 
in Shakspere is a young woman seeking a man in mar¬ 
riage. The ordinary rules of courtship are reversed, the 
habitual feelings are cipssed. Yet with such exquisite 
address this dangerous subject is handled, that Helena’s 
forwardness loses her no honqur; delicacy dispenses with 
its laws in her favour, and nature, in her single case, 
seems content to suffer a sweet violation.. Aspatia, in 
the Maid^s Tragedy^ is a character equally difficult, with 
Helena, of being managed with grace. She too is a 
Blighted woman, refused by the man who had once en¬ 
gaged to marry her. Yet it is artfully contrived, that 
while wo pity we respect her, and she descends without 
degradation. Such wonders true poetry and passion can 
do, to co/ifer dignity upon subjects which do not seem 
capable of it. But Aspatia must not be compared at all 
points with Helena; she does not so absolutely predomin¬ 
ate over her situation but she suffers some diminution, 
some abatement of the full lustre of the female character, 
which Helena never does. Her character has many 
degrees of sweetness, some of delicacy; but it has weak¬ 
ness, which, if we do not despise, we are sorry for. After 
all, Beaumont and Fletcher were but an, inferior sort of 
Shaksperes and Sidneys. 
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Philaster .—The character of Bellario must have been 
extremely popular in its day. For many years after tl^* 
date of Philaster's first exliibition on the staj;e, scarce a 
l)lay can be found without one of these women pages in 
it, following in the train of some pre-engaged lover, call¬ 
ing on the gods to bless her hai)py rival (his mistress), 
whom no doubt she secretly curses in her heart, giving 
rise to many pretty e<imvoqw's by the way on thti con¬ 
fusion of sox, and either made happy at last by some 
surprising turn of fate, or dismissed with the joint pity 
of the lovers and the audience. Donne has a copy of 
verses to his mistress, dissuading her from a resolution 
which she seems to have taken up frmn some of these 
Hcenical representations, of following him abroad as a page. 
It is so earnest, so weighty, so rich in poetry, in sense, 
in wit, and pathos, that it deserves to be read as a 
solemn close in future to all such sickly fancies as he 
there deprecates. 

John Fletcher. 

Thysrry and Tlt^odoret ,—The scene where Ordolla 
offers her life a sacrifice, that the king of France may not 
be childless, I have always considered as the finest in all 
Fletcher, and Ordella to be fhc most perfect notion of the 
female heroic character, next to Calantha in the Broken 
Heart She is a jnece of sainted nature. Yet noble as 
the whole passage is, it must be confessed that the 
manner of it, compared with Shakspere’s finc^ scenes, 
is faint and lai^id. Its motion is circular, not pro¬ 
gressive. JlachTine revolves on itself in a sort of separate 
orbit. They do not join into one another like a runnjng- 
hand. Fletcher’s ideas moved slow; his versification, 
though sweet, is tedious, it stops at every turn ; he lays 
line upon line, making up one after the other, adding 
image to image so deliberately, that we see their junctures. 
Shakspere mingles everything, runs line into line, em¬ 
barrasses sentences and metaphors ; before one idea has 
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burst its shell, another is hatched and clamorous for dis- 
c)psure. Anotlier striking difference between Fletcher 
and Shakspere, is the fondness of the former for un 
natural and violent situations. He seems to have thought 
that nothing great cjould be produced in an ordinary way. 
The (jhief incidents in some of his most admired tragedies 
shew this.^ Shakspere had nothing of this contortion 
in iiis mind, none of that craving after violent situations, 
and flights of strained and improbable virtue, whic^ I 
think always betrays an imjjeriect moral sensibility. The 
wit of Fletcher is excellent,- like his serious scenes, but 
there is somethii^ strained and far-fetdlicd in both. . He 
is too mistruatfulSof Nature, he always goes a little on 
one side of hei. Shakspere chose her without a reserve : 
and had riches, power, understanding, and length of days, 
with her, for a dowry. 

Faithful ShepherdesH .—If all the parts of this delight¬ 
ful pastoral had been in unison with its many innocent 
scenes and sweet lyric intermixtures, it had been a poem 
fit to vie with Comm or the Arcadia^ to have been put 
into the hands of boys and virgins, to have made matter 
for young dreams, like the loves of Hermia and Lysander. 
But a spot is on the face of this Diana. Nothing short 
of infiituation could have driven Fletcher upon mixing 
with this “ blessedness ” such an ugly deformity as Oloe, 
the wanton shepherdess ! If Cloe was meant to set off 
Clorin by contrast, Fletcher should have known that such 
weeds by juxtaposition do not set off, but kill' sweet 
flowers, c 

t 

Philip Massinger.—Thomas Decker. 

The Virgin Martyr .—This play has some beauties of 
so very high an order, that with all iny respect for Mas¬ 
singer, I do not think he had poetical enthush^^pable 
of ming up to them. His awbciate Decker, who wrote 

1 Wife for a Month, Cupid's Revenge, Doubh Marriage, etc. 
t? Wit vnCwai Mmiey, and his comedies generally. 
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Old FortnnatuSf had poetry enough for anything. Thn 
very impurities which obtrude themselves among the 
sweet pieties of this play, like Natali among the Sons 'of 
Heaven, have a strength of conti’ast, a raciness, and a 
glow, in them, which are beyond Massinger. Tlicy are 
to the religion of the rest wdiat Caliban is to Miranda. 

Philip Massi.vger.—Thomas Middleton.— 
William Rowley. 

Old Law .—There is an cxquisiteiiess of moral sensi¬ 
bility, making one’s eyes to gush out tears of delight, and 
a poetical strangeness in the cireumstiJ^ccs of this sweet 
tragi-comedy, which are unlike anything in the dramas 
which Massinger wrote alone. The pathos is of a subtler 
edge. Middleton and Rowley, who assisted in it, had 
both of them liner geniuses than their associate. 

James Shirley 

Claims a place amongst the worthies of this period, 
not so much for any transcendent talent in himself, as 
that be was the last of a great race, all of whom spoke 
nearly the same language, and liad a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common. A new language, and quite a 
new turn of tragic and comic interest, came in with the 
Restorationr. 



RPKOTMENS 

FKOM THE WHITINGS OF EULLEE, 

t 

T^E CHURCH HISTORIAN. 

The writings *‘of Fuller are usually designated by the 
title of quaint, and with sufficient reason; for such was 
his natural bias to conceits, that I doubt not upon most 
occasions it would have been going out of his way to 
liave expressed himself out of them. But his wit is not 
always a lumen skcum^ a dry faculty of surprising; on 
the contrary, his conceits are oftentimes deeply steeped 
in human feeling and passion. Above all, his way of 
telling a story, for its eager liveliness, and the perpetual 
running commentary of the narrator happily blended with 
the narration, is perhaps unequalled. 

As his works are now scarcely perused but by anti¬ 
quaries, I thought it might not be unacceptable to iny 
readers to present them with some specimens of his 
manner, in single thoughts and phrases; and in some 
few passifges of greater length, chiefly of a narrative 
description. I shall arrange them as ^ casually find 
them in my book of extracts, without being solicitous to 
specify the particular work from which they are taken. 

Pyramids .—“ The Pyramids themselves, doting with 
age, have forgotten the names of their founders.” 

Virtue in a short person .—“ His soul had but a short 
diocese to visit, and therefore might the better attend the 
effectual informing thereof.” 
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Intellect in a vei'y fall one. —“ Oft times such who are 
built four stories high, are olwerved to liave little in their 
(Hick-loft.” • 

Haturah. —“ Their heads sometimes so little, that there 
is no room for wit; sometimes so long, that there is no 
wit for so much room.” 

Kegroea. —“ Tho image of God cut in ebony.” 

SrhooUHviniti/. —“ At tlie first it will be as welcome 
to .thee as a prison, and their very solutions will seem 
knots unto thee.” 

Mr. Ferlim, the -“He had a eapacious head, 

with angles winding and roomy enough to lodge all 
eontroversial intricacies.” ^ 

The same. —“He would pronounce the word Damn 
with such an emphasis as left a doleful echo in his 
uiulitora’ cars a good while after.” 

Judges in capital cases. —“ 0 let him take heed how 
he strikes, that hath a dead hand.” 

Memory. —“Philosophers place it in the rear of the 
head, and it seems the mine of memory lies there, because 
tliere men naturally dig for it, scratching it when they 
arc at a loss.” 

Ftincy. —“ It is the most boumiless and restless faculty 
of the soul; for while the Unaersttinding and the Will 
are kept, as it were, in lih^a custodia to their objects of 
vemm et honum^ the Fancy is free from all engagements : 
it digs without spade, sails without ship, flies without 
wings, builds without charges, fights without bloodshed; 
in a moment striding from the centre to the circumference 
of the world; by a kind of omnipotency ci%ating and 
annihilating tUngs in an instant; and things divorccKl in 
Nature are married in Fancy as in a lawless place.” 

Infants. —“Some, admiring what motives to mirth 
infants meet with in their silent and solitary smiles, have- 
resolved, how truly I know not, that then they converse 
with angels; as indeed such cannot among mortals find 
any fitter companions.” 

Mtisk ,—“6uch is the sociableness of music, it con- 
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forms itself to all companies both in mirth and mourn¬ 
ing ; complying to improve that passion with which it 
finds the auditors most aflected. Tn a word, it is an 
invention which might have beseemed a son of Seth tr> 
have been the father thereof: though better it was that 
Cain’s great grandchild should have the credit first to 
find it, than tlie world the unhappiness longer to have 
wanted it.” 

St. Monica .—“ Drawing near her death, she sent roost 
pious thoughts as harbingers to heaven, and her soul saw 
a glimpse of happiness through the chinks of her sickness- 
broken body.” ^ , 

Mortality .—smell to a turf of fresh earth is 
wholesome for the body, no less are thoughts of mortality 
cordial to the soul.” 

Virgin .—No lording husband shall at the same time 
command her presence and distance; to be always near 
in constant attendance, and always to stand aloof in awful 
observance.” 

Elder Brother .—“Is one who made haste to come 
into the world to bring his parents the first news of male 
posterity, and is well rewarded for his tidings.” 

Bishop Fletcher .—“ ^is pride was rather on him *than 
in him, as only gait and gesture deep, not sinking to his 
heart, though cau.sele8sly condemned for a proud man, as 
who was a good hypocHte^ and far more humble than he 
appeared.” • 

Masters of Colleges .—“A little allay of dulness in a 
Master of a College makes him fitter to manage secular 
affairs.” * 

The Good Yeoman .—“ Is a gentlemaif in ore, whom 
the next age may see refined.” 

Good Parent .—“For his love, therein, like a well- 
drawn picture, he eyes all his children alike.” 

Deformity in Children .—“ This partiality is tyranny, 

* ^rhe soul's (lark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new lights through chinks which time,has made. 

WALtnt. 
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when parents despise those that are deformed ; enough to 
break those whom God had bowed before*^ 

Good Master. —“In correcting his sei^’^ant he becomes 
not a slave to liis own pas.sion. Not cnielly making new 
indentures of the flesh of his apprentice. He is tender 
of his servant in sickness and age. If crippled in his 
sendee, his house is his hospital. Yet how many throw 
away those diy bones, out of the which tliemselves have 
siiclwd the marrow ! ” 

Good Widow. —“ If she can speak but little good of 
him [her dead husband] she speaks but little of him. So 
handsomely folding up her discourse, that his virtues are 
shewn outwards, and his vices wrapped^^p in silence; as 
•■ounting it barbarism to throw dirt on hif^ memory who 
liath moulds cast on hia body.” 

Horses. —“These are men’s wings, wherewith they 
make such speed. A generous creature a horse is, sensible 
in some sort of honoiu*; and made most handsome by that 
which deforms men most—pride.” 

Martyrdom. —“ Heart of oak hath sometimes warped 
a little in the scorching heat of persecution. Their want 
of true courage herein cannot be excused. Yet many 
•censure them for suirendering up their forts after a long 
siege, who would have yielded up their own at the first 
summons. Oh ! there is inore required to make one 
valiant, than to call Cranmer or Jewel coward; as if the 
fire in Smithfield had been no hotter than what is painted 
in the Book of Martyrs.” 

Text of St. Paul. —“ St. Paul saith, let no^ the sun 
go down on your wrath, to carry news to the antipodes 
in another world of thy revengeful nature. Yet let us 
take tile Apostle’s meaning rather than his words, with 
all possible speed to depose our passion ; not understand¬ 
ing him so literally, that we may take leave to be angry 
till sunset; then might our wrath lengthen with the 
days; and men in Greenland, where the day lasts above 
a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope for revenge.”' 

^ This whimsical prevention of a conaequenco which no ope 
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Bishop Broumrig. —“He Jiarriod learning enough in 
nuinerato about him in his |X)ckets for any dis(X)ursc, and 
had much more at home in his chests for any serious 
disputo.” 

Modest Want —“Those that with diligence fight against 
poverty, though neither conquer till death makes it a 
drawn battle; expect not but prevent their craving of, 
thee: for God forbid the heavens should never rain, till 
the earth first opens lier mouth; seeing some grounil^ will 
sooTicr hum than chxipJ^ 

Death-hed Temptatiom. —“ The devil is most busy on 
the last day of his term; and a tenant to bt; oiited cares 
not what mischit^ he doth.” 

Conversation. —“Seeing we are civilised Englishmen, 
let us not be naked savages in our talk.” 

Wounded Soldier. —“ Halting is the stateliest march of 
a soldier; and ’tis a brave sight to sec the flesh of an 
ancient as torn as his colours.” 

Wat Tyler .—“^4 misogrammatist; if a good Greek 
word may be given to so barbarous a rebel.” 

Heralds. —“ Heralds new mould men’s names,—taking 
from them, adding to them, melting out all the liquid 
letters, torturing mutes to make them speak, and making 
vowels dumb,—to bring it to a fallacious homon/ymy at 
the last, that their names laay be the same with those 
noble houses they pretend to.” 

Antiquarian Diligence. —“ It is most wol’thy observa¬ 
tion, with what diligence he [Camden] inquired after 
ancient places, making hue and cry after many a city 
which was nm away, and by certain marks and tokens 
pursuing to find it; as by the situatioi! on the Roman 
highways, by just distance from other ancient cities, by 

would have thought of deducing,—setting up an absurdum on 
purpose to hunt it down,—placing guards as it were at the very 
outposts of possibility,—gravely gMng out laws to insanity and 
prescribing moral fences to distempered intellects, could never 
have entered into a head less entertainingly constructed than that 
of Fuller, or Sir Thomas Browne, the very air of whose style the 
c(^cIusion of this passage most aptly imitates. 
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sniiio affinity of name, by tradition of the inhabitants, by 
Homan coins digged up, and by some appearance of ruins. 

A broken urn is a wliolc evidence ; or an old gate stHl 
surviving, out of which the city is run out. Besides, 
commonly some new spnice town not far off is grown out 
of the ashes thereof, whioh yet hath so much natural 
aftec.tion as dutifully to own those reverend ruins for her 
mother.’' 

Umry de Essex.— He is too well known in our English 
Clironicies, being Baron of Raleigh, in Essex, and Hercdi- 
tiuy Standard Bearer of England. It happened in the 
i-eign of this king [Henry 11.] there was a fierce battle 
fought in Flintshire, at Colcshall, betn'oen the English 
and Welsh, wherein this Henry dc Essex animum et 
sifjmirn simuL ahjeedt^ betwixt traitor an& coward, east 
away both his courage and banner together, occasioning 
a great overthrow of English. But he that had the 
baseness to do, had the boldness to deny the doing of so 
foul a fact; until he was clmllenged in combat by Robert 
de Momford, a knight, eye-witness thereof, and by him 
overcome in a duel. Whereupon his large inheritance 
was confiscated to the king, and he himself, partly ihrusty 
partly yoing into a convent^ hid his head in a cowly 
under vdmhy hetivixt shame and, sainctityy he blushed out 
the remainder of his life'^\ — Worthies. Article, “Bed¬ 
fordshire.” 

' Tlie fine itaagination of Fuller lias done what might have been 
pronounced impossiblo ; it has given an interest, and a holy char- 
to coward infamy. Nothing can be more beautiful tlian the 
roncluding account of the lost days, and expiatory retirement, of 
poor Henry de Essex. The address with which the whole of this 
little story is told-fs most consummate : the charm of it seems to 
consist in a perpetual balance of antitheses not too violently opposed, 
and the conseejuent activity of mind in which the reader is kept. 
-“Betwixt traitor and cowardbaseness to do, boldness to 
deny”—“ partly thrust, partly going, into a convent” “betwixt 
shame and sancity.” The reader by this artifice is taken into a 
kind of partnership with the writer,—his judgment is exercised m 
settling the preponderance,—^he feels as if he were consulted ns to 
the issue. But«the modem historian flings at once the dead 
weight of his own judgment into the scale, and .settles the thatt|gr. 
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Sir Edward Hanvood, Knt. —“ I have read of a bird, 
which hath a face like, and yet will prey upon, a man; 
\^ho cominj? to the water to drink, and finding there by 
reflection, that he had killed one like himself, pineth 
away by degrees, and never afterwards eiyoyeth itself.' 
Such in some sort the condition of Sir Edward. This 
accident, that he had killed one in a private quarrel, put* 
period to his carnal mirth, and was a covering to his eyes 
all the (lays of his life. No possible provocations c^)uld 
afterwards tempt him to a duel; and no wonder that 
one’s conscience loathed that whereof he had surfeited. 
He refused all challenges with more honour than others 
accepted them ; i< being well known, that he would set 
his foot as ftir^in the face of his enemy as any man alive.” 
— JVortkiefi. Art. “ Lincolnshire.” 

Decayed Gentry .—“ It happened in the reign of King 
James, when Henry Earl of Huntingdon was Lieutenant 
of Leicestershire, that a labourer’s son in that county 
was pressed into the wars; as I take it, to go over with 
Count Mansfield, The old man at Leicester requested 
his son might be discharged, as being the only staff of 
his age, who by his industry maintained him and his 
mother. The Earl demanded his name, which the man 
for a long time was loth to tell (as suspecting it a fault 

’ I do not know where Fuller read of this bird; but a mort: 
awful and affecting story, and moralising of a story, in Natural 
History, or rather in that Fabulous Natural History, where poets 
and niytbologists found the Phoenix and the Unicom, and '* other 
strangH. foy;!,’' is nowhere extant. It is a fable which Sir Thomas 
Browne, if he had heard of it, would have exploded among his 
Vulgar Errors ; but the delight which be would have taken in the 
discussing of its probabilities, would have shown that the truth of 
the fact, though the avowed object of his search, was not so much 
the motive which put him upon the investigation, as those hidden 
affinities and poetical analogies,—those essential verities in the 
application of strange fable, which made him linger with such 
reluctant delay among the last fading lights of popular tradition ; 
and not seldom to conjure up a superstition, that had been long 
extinct, from its dusty grave, to inter it hinxself with greater 
ceremonies and solemnities of burial. 
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for so poor a man to confess the truth), at last he told 
his name was Hastings. “ Cousin Hastings,” said the 
Karl, “ we cannot all be top branches of the tree, though 
we all spring from the same root; your son, my kinsman, 
shall not 1)0 pressed.” So good was the meeting of 
modesty in a iK)or, with courtesy in an honourable person, 
.luJind gentry I believe in both. And I have reason to 
believe that some who justly own tlie surnames and 
l)lood of Bohuns, Mortimers, and Plantagencts (though 
ignorant of their own extractions), arc liid in the heap of 
common people, where they find that under a thatched 
cottage, which some of their ancestors could not enjoy in 
:i leaded castle,—contentment, with qi^t and security.” 

-Worthies. Art., Of Shire-Reeves or Sjiiriifes.” 

Tenihrtiess of Conscience in a Tradesmem. —“ThomjiS 
Cursoii, bom in Allhallows, Lombard Street, armourer, 
dwelt without Bishopsgate. It happened that a stage- 
player borrowed a rusty musket, which had lain long 
Icger in his shop : now though his part were comical, he 
therewith acted an unexpected tragedy, killing one of the 
Htanders by, the gun casually going off on the stage, 
which he suspected not to be charged. 0 the difference 
of divers men in the tenderness of their consciences; some 
arc scarce touched with a wound, whilst others are wounded 
with a touch therein. Thii poor armourer was highly 
afflicted therewith, though done against his will, yea 
without his knowledge,' in his absence, by another, out of 
mere chance. Hereupon he resolved to give all his 
estate to pious uses: no sooner had he gottei^ a round 
sum, but presently he posted with it in his apron to the 
Court of Aldendfen, and was in pain till by their direction 
he had settled it for the relief of poor in his own and 
other parishes, and disposed of some hundreds of pounds 
jvccordingly, as 1 am credibly informed by the then 
churchwardens of the said parish. Thus as he conceived 
himself casually (though at a great distance) to have 
occasioned the death of one, he was the immediate and 
direct cause of pving a comfortable living to many.” ^ 
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Burning of Wickliffe^x Body by Order of the Council of 
Constance. —“Hitherto [a.d. 1428] the corpse of John 
A^ickliffe had quietly slept in his grave about forty-one 
years after his death, till his body was reduced to bones, 
and his bones almost to dust. For though tJje earth in 
the chancel of Ijutterwortli, in Leicestershire, where he 
wiis interred, hath not so quick a digestion witli the cartli • 
of Aceldama, to consume flesh in twenty-four hours, yet 
such the appetite thereof, and all otlier English graves, 
to leave small reversions of a body after so many years. 
But now such the spleeu of the Council of Constance, as 
they not only cursed his memory as dying an obstinate 
heretic, but ordei^/l that his bones (with this charitable 
caution,—if it* may be discerned from the bodies of other 
faitliful people) to be tiiken out of the ground, and thrown 
far oft' from any Christian burial. In obedien(5e here¬ 
unto, Rich. Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, Diocesan of 
Lutterworth, sent liis ofticers (vultures with a quick sight, 
scent, at a dead carcase) to ungravo him. Accordingly 
to Lutterw^orth they come, Sumner, Commissary, Official, 
Chancellor, Proctors, Doctors, and their servants (so that 
the remnant of the body would not hold out a. bone 
amongst so many hands), take what was left out of the 
grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast them into 
Swift, a neighbouring brook, \ainning hard, by. Thus thU 
brook has conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, 
Severn into the narrow sem, they into live main ocean ; 
and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrine, '^hich now is dispersed all the world — 

Church History. " ^ 

^ The concluding period of this most lively narrative I will not 
call a conceit: it is one of the grandest conceptions I ever met 
with. One feels the ashes of /Wickliffe gliding away out of the 
reach of the Sumners, CommissarieH, Officials, Proctors, Doctors, 
and all the puddering rout of executioners of the impotent rage of 
the baffled Council: from Swift into Avon, from Avon into Severn, 
from Severn into the nairdw seas, from the narrow seas into the 
main ocean, where they become the emblem of hhj doctrine, “dis- 
pon‘>ed all the world over.” Hamlet’s tracing the body of Cvosar 
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lo the clay that 8toi)s a beer-barrel, is a no less curious pursuit 
of “ruiued mortality but it is in an inverse ratio to this : it 
(le^Crades and saddens us, for one part of our nature at least; birt 
this expands the whole of our nature, and gives to the body a sort 
of iil)i(juity,—a difl'usion, as far as the actions of its partner can 
have rencli or intiuence. 

I liave seen this passage smiled at, and set down as a (piaint 
conceit of old Fuller. But what is not a conceit to those who read 
^ it in a temper different from that in which the writer composed it ? 
The most pathetic parts of jmetry to cold tcmi>ors seem and are 
nonslhisc, as divinity was to the Greeks f(»olishness. When Richard 
JI., meditating on his own utter annihilation as to royalty, cries 
out, 

“ 0 tliat I were a mockery king of snow, 

To mi'lt before the sun of Jiolingbi okc,” 

if we have been going on pace for pace will/the passion before, 
this sudden conversion of a strong-felt metaplinr ’*iio something to 
bo actually realised in nature, like that of Jeremiah, “Oh! that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears,” is strictly 
and strikingly natural; but come unprepared upon it, and it is a 
conceit: and so is a “ head ” turned into “ waters.” 



ON THE 

GENIUS AND CHARACTEE OF HOGAETH; 

WITH SOME REMARKS ON A PASSAGE IN THE WRITINGS 
O^. THE LATE MR. BARRY. 

One of the earliest and noblest enjoyments I had when a 
boy was in the contemplation of those c^tal prints by 
Hogarth, the Harlot^s and Rahe's Progresses^ which, 
along with some others, hung upon the walls of a gteat 

hall in an old-fashioned house in-shire, and seemed 

the solitaiy tenants (wij^ myself) of that antiquated and 
life-deserted apartment. 

Recolledtion of the manner in which those prints used 
to affect me, has often made me wonder, when I have 
heard Hogarth defieribed sa a mere cnmJn painter as one 
whose chief ambition was to raise fi laugh. To deny 
that there are throughout the prints Vhich I have men¬ 
tioned circumstances introduced of a laughable tendency, 
would be to run counter to the common notions of man¬ 
kind ; bu}i to suppose that in their ruling character they 
appeal cniedy to the risible faculty, and not first and 
foiremost to the very henrt of man, it4 best And most 
serious feelings, would be to mistake no less grossly their 
aim and purpose. A set of severer Satires (for ^ey 
are not so much Comediesj^ which they have been likened 
to, as they are strong and masculine Satires) less mingled 
with any thing of jmew fun, were never written; upon 
paper, or graven upon copper. They resemble Juvenal, 
or the satiric touches in Timon of Athens! * 
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1 wai pleaded with the reply of a gentleman, who being 
aaked which book he esteemed most in his library, 
answered,—“Shakspere being asked which he estecmdd 
next best, replied—“Hogarth.” Ilis graphic represen¬ 
tations arc indeed book.s : they have the teeming, fruitful, 
suggestive meaning of words. Other pictures we look 
at,—his prints we read. 

In pursuance of this parallel, I have sometimes enter 
tain^d myself with comparing the Timon of Athens of 
Shakspere (which I have just mentioned) and Hogarth’s 
Rake's Progress together. The story, the moral, in both 
is nearly the samQ. The wild course of riot and extrava¬ 
gance, ending in the one with driving the Prodigal from 
the society of men into the solitude of tljc desci'ts, and in 
the other with conducting the Rake through his several 
.stages of dissipation into the still more complete desola¬ 
tions of the mad-house, in the play and in the pi('turc are 
described with almost equal force and nature. The levee 
of the Rake, w'hich forms the subject of the second plate 
in the series, is almost a transcript of Tiinon’s levee in 
the ojxining scene of that play. We find a dedicating 
ix)ct, and other similar characters, in both. 

The? concluding scene in the Rake's Progress is perhaps 
superior to the last scenes of Timor^. If we seek for 
something of kindred excelle/ice in poetry, it must be in 
the scenes of Learis beginning madness, where the King 
and the Fool*and the Tom-o’-Bedlam conspire to produce 
such a medley of mirth checked by misery, and misery 
rebuked by mirth; where the society of those “ strange 
bed-fellows” which misfortunes have brought^ear ac¬ 
quainted with, sf finely sets forth the destitute state of 
the monarch, while the lunatic bans of the one, and the 
disjointed sayings and wild but pregnant allusions of the 
other, so wonderfully sympathise with that confusion, 
which they seem to assist in the production of, in the 
senses of ^hat “child-changed father.” 

In the qpene in Bedlam, which terminates the Rake's 
Progress, we find the same assortinwt of the ludicrous 
T 
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with the terrible. Here is desperate madness, tiie over¬ 
turning of originally strong thinking faculties, at '^hich 
■v^e shudder, as we contemplate the duration and pressure 
of affliction which it must have asked to destroy such a 
building ;-t-and here is the gradual hurtless lapse into 
idiocy, of faculties, which at their best of times never 
having been strong, we look upon the iconsummation of^ 
their decay with no more of pity than is consistent with 
a smile. The mad taylor, the poor driveller that has 
gone out of his wits (and truly he appears to have 
no great journey to go to get past their confines) for tl 
love of Charmimj Betty Careless ^—these half-laughable, 
scarce-pitiable objects take off from the horror which the 
principal figure would of itself raise, at the samd time 
‘ that they assist the feeling of the scene by contributing 
to the general notion of its subject:— 

Madnesfl, thou chaos of the brain, 

What art, that pleasure giv’st, and pain 1 
Tyranny of Fancy’s reign I 
Mechanic Fancy, that can build 
Vast labyrinths and mazes wild, 

With nilo disjointed, shapeless measure, 

• Fill’d with horror, fill’d with pleasure ! 

Shapes of horror, that would even * 

Oast doubts of mercy upon heaven. 

» Shapes of pleasure, that, but seen, ^ 

Would sjdit the shatiug sides of spleen. * 

Is it carrying the spirit of comparisonto excess to 
remark, that in the poor kneeling weeping female, who 
accompanies her seducer in his sad decay, there is some¬ 
thing analogous to ..Kent, or Caius, as he delights rather 
to be called, in Lear ^—the noblest pattern of virtue 
^llich even Shakspere has conceived,—who follows his 
royhl master in banishment, that had pronounced his 
banishment, and forgetful at once of hi^ wrongs and 
dignities, taking on himself the disguise of a menial, 
retains his fidelity to |he figure, his loy^ty to the jjarcase, 
the shadow, the shell and empty husk of Lea^^t 

^ ^ Lines inscribed under the plate. ^ 
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In the perusal of a book, or of a picture, much of the 
impression which we receive depends upon tlie habit of 
mind which we bring with us to such perusal. The same 
circumstance may make one person laugh, which shall 
render another very serious; or in the same person the 
first impression may be corrected by after-thought. The 
^mis emplo yed incongruous characters at tlic Jfarlofs 
Furvernly on a superficial inspection, provoke to laughter; 
but %hen we have sacrificed the first emotion to levity, 
a very different frame of mind succeeds, or the painter 
luts lost half his purpose. I never look at that wonderful 
assemblage of depraved beings, who, without a grain of 
reverence or pity in their perverted mii^s, are performing 
the sacred exteriors of duty to the relics of»their departed 
partner in folly, but I am as much moved to sympathy 
from the very want of it in them, as I should bo by the 
finest representation of a virtuous death-bed surroimded 
by real mourners, pious children, weeping friends,—per¬ 
haps more by the veiy contrast. What reflections docs 
it not awake, of the dreadful heartless state in which the 
creatme (a female too) must have lived, who in death 
wants,the accompaniment of one genuine tear. That 
wretch who is removing the lid of the coffin to gaze upon 
tlie corpse with a face which indicates a peifect negation 
of all goodness or womanhood—the hypocrite parson and 
his demure partner—all the fiendish group—to a thought¬ 
ful mind present a moral emblem more affecting than if 
the poor friendless carcase had been depicted as thrown 
out to the woods, where wolves had assisted at its 
obsequies, itself furnishing forth its own funeral banquet. 

It is easy to laugh at such incongruities as are met 
together in this picture,—incongruous objects being of 
the very essence of laughter,—but surely the laugh is far 
different in its kind from that thoughtless species to 
which we are moved by mere farce and grotesque. We 
laugh When Ferdinand Count Fathom, at the first sight 
of the white cliffs of Britain, feels his heart yearn with 
filial fondness towards the land of his progenitors, whvh 
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he is coming to fleece and plunder,—we smile at the 
exquisite irony of the passage,—but if we are not led on 
such passages to some more salutary feeling than 
laughter, we are very negligent perusers of them in book 
or picture. 

It is the fasliion with those who cry up tlie great 
Historical School in this country, at the head of wliiclu 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is placed, to exclude Hogarth from 
that school, as an artist of an inferior and vulgar dass. 
Those persons seem to me to confound the painting of 
subjects in common or vulgar life with the being a vulgar 
artist. The quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds 
into every pictmev would alone tmmlgarue every subject 
which he mig|it choose. Let us take the lowest of his 
subjects, the print called Gin Larui. Here is plenty of 
poverty and low stuff to disgust upon a 8Ui)erficial view ; 
and accordingly, a cold spectator feels himself immediately 
disgusted and repelled. I have seen many tiu*n away 
from it, not being able to bear it. The same persons 
would perhaps have looked with great complacency upon 
Poussin’s celebrated picture of the Plague at Athens.^ 
Disease and Death and bewildering Terror, in Athenian 
gannenta are endurable, and come, as the delicate critics 
e.xpres8 it, within the “limite of pleasurable sensation.” 
But the scenes of their own 8t. Giles’, delineated by their 
own countryman, are too shocking to think of. Yet if 
we could al^tract our minds &om the fasciilating colours 
of the picture, and forget the coarse execution (in some 
respects) ^j^f the print, intended as it was to be a cheap 
plate, accessible to the' poorer sort of people, for whostJ 
instruction it was done, I think we coulS have no hesita¬ 
tion in conferring the palm of superior genius upon 
Hogarth, comparing this work of his with Poussin’s 
picture. There is more of imagination in it—that power 
which draws all things to one,—which makes things 
animate and inanimate, beings with their attributes, 


’ At the late Mr. Hope’.s, in Cavendish Square. 
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subjects and their acctessories, take one colour, and serve 
t(» one effect. Every thin^: in the print, to use a vulgar 
expression, tdls. Every part is full of “ strange images 
of death.” It is perfectly amazing and astounding to 
look at. Not only the two prominent figures, the woman 
and the Imlf-dcad man, which arc as terrible as any thing 
•which Micliacl Angelo ever drew, bjit every thing else in 
the print contributes to bewilder and stupefy,—the 
very'* houses, as 1 heard a friend of mine express it, 
tumbling all about in various directions, seem drunk— 
seem absolutely reeling from the effect of that diabolical 
spirit of frenzy v^hieh goes forth over the whole com- 
]X)sition.—To show the poetical and 'jimost prophetical 
conception in The artist, one little circumstwcc may serve. 
Not content with the dying and dend figures, which he 
lias strewed in profusion over the proper scene of the 
action, he shews you what (of a kindred nature) is passing 
l)cyond it. Close by the shell, in which, by the direction 
of the parish beadle, a man is depositing his wife, is an 
old wall, which, partaking of the universal decay around 
it, is tumbling to pieces. Through a gap in this wall 
are scoji three figures, which appear to make a part in 
some fimeml procession whicdi is passing by on the other 
side of the wall, out of the sphere of the composition. 
This extending of the interest beyond the bounds of the 
subject could^ only have Ijeen conceived by a great genius. 
Shakspere, in his description of the painting of the Trojan 
War, in his Tarcpiin and Lnci'ece^ has introduced a similar 
ilevice, where the painter made a part stani for the 
whole:— 

For much imaginary work was there, y . 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, kv' 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 

Grip’d in an armed hand ; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 

Stood for the whole to he imogined. 

This he well calls imaginary work^ where the spectator 
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must meet the artist in his conceptions half way; and it 
is peculiar to tlie confidence of high genius alone to trust 

inucli to spectators or readers. Lesser artists shew 
every tiling distinct and full, as they require an object to 
be made out to tliemselves before they can comprehend it. 

When I think of the power displayed in this (I will 
not hesitate to say) sublime print, it seems to me the* 
extreme narrowness of system alone, and of that rage for 
classification, by which, in matters of taste at least, we 
are perpetually perplexing instead of arranging our ideas, 
that would make us concede to the work of Poussin 
above mentioned, and deny to this of Hogarth, the name 
of a grand soriou^ composition. 

We ai*e for, ever deceiving ourselves with names and 
theories. Wc call one man a great historical painter, 
because he has taken for his subjects kings or great men, 
or transactions over which time has thrown a grandeur. 
We term another the painter of common life, and set 
him down in our minds for an artist of an inferior class, 
without reflecting whether the quantily.pf though t shewn 
by the latter may not much more than lev^The distinc¬ 
tion which their mere choice of subjects may sepm to 
place between them ; or whether, in fact, from that very 
common life a groat artist may not extract as deep an 
interest as another man from that which we are pleased 
to call history. 

I entertain the highest respect for the talents and 
virtues of Reynolds, but I do not like that his reputation 
should o^rshadow and stifle the merits of such a man 
as Hogarth, nor that to' mere names and classifications 
we should be content to sacrifice one* of the greatest 
ornaments of England. 

I would ask the most enthusiastic admirer of Reynolds, 
whether, in the countenances of his Staring and Grinning 
Despair^ which he has given us for the faces of Ugolino 
and dying Beaufort, there be anything comparable to the 
expression which Hogarth has put into .the face of his 
brpken-down rake in the last plate but one of the 
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Progressy^ where letter from the manager is brought to 
him to say that his play “ will not do ? ” Here all is easy, 
jiatural, undistorted, but withal what a mass of woe *is 
liere accumulated !—the long history of a mis-spc^ life is 
compressed into the countenance as plainly as flie scries 
of plates before had told it; here is no attempt at Gor- 
» gonian looks which are to freeze the beholder, no grinmng 
at the antique bed-posts, no face-making, or consciousness 
of the presence of spectators in or out of the picture, but 
grief kept to a man’s self; a face retiring from notice witli 
the shame which great anguish sometimes brings with it, ' 
—a final leave taken of hope,—the coming on of vac^ancy 
and stupefaction,—a beginning alienation of mind looking 
like tranquillity. “ Here is matter for the mind of tho^. 
beholder to feed on for the hour togetlier,— matter to i 
feed and fertilise the mind. It is too real to admit > 
one thought about the power of the artist who did it. 
—When we compare the expression in subjects which 
so fairly admit of comparison, and find the superi¬ 
ority so clearly to remain with Hogarth, shall the mere 
contemptible difference of the scene of it being laid in 
the one case in our Fleet or King’s Bench Prison, and 
in th*e other in the State Prison of Pisa, or the bedroom 
of a cardinal, or that the subject of the one has never 
been authenticated, and tho other is matter of history,— 
so weigh down the real points of the comparison, as to 
induce us to rank the artist who has chosen the one 
scene or subject (though confessedly inferior in that 
whicti con stitu tes the_fiQul of .hia art) in a class from 
which we exclude the better genius (who has happened to 
make choice of\he other) with something like disgrace 

^ The first perhaps ia all Hogarth for serious expression. That 
which comes next to it, I think, is the jaded morning countenance * 
of the debauchee in the second plate of the Marriage Alamodey 
which lectures on the vaiiity of pleasure as audibly as any thing in 
Ecclesiastes. 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds, somewhere in his lectures, speaks of the 
^enmption of Hogarth in attempting the grand style in paint¬ 
ing, by -which he means his choice of certain Scripture subjects. 
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The, Boy a vmhr Demoniacal Possemon of JEUpbael 
and Dominichiiio, by what law of classification arc we 
bound to assign them to belong to the great style in 
painting, and to degrade into an inferior class the Kakc 
of Hogarth when he is the Madman in the Bedlam 
scene 1 I am sure he is far more impressive than either. 
It is a face which no oiie that has seen can easily forget. 
There is the stretch of human suffering to the utmost 
endurance, severe bodily pain brought on by stfbng 
mental agony, the frightfid obstinate laugh of madness,— 
yet all so unforced and natural, never were 

witness to madness in real life, tfa^l^ they see nothing 
but what is familiar to them in this face. ^ Here are no 
tricks of distortion, nothing but the' natural face of agony. 
This is high tragic painting, and we might as well deny 
to Shakspere the honours of a great tragedian, because 
he has interwoven scenes of mirth with the serious business 
of his plays, as refuse to HogaHh the same praise for 
the two concluding scenes of the Bakers Proyresa^ because 
of the Comic Lunatics' which he has thrown into the 

Hogarth’s excursions into Holy Land were not very numerous, 
but what he has left ns in this kind have at least this meri^ that 
they have expression of aonie sort or other in them,—^the ChUd 
Moses ftefore Pharaoh's Daughter^ for instance: which is more than 
can be said of Sir Joshua Reynold’s Repose in Rgypt, painted for 
Macklin’s Bible, where for a Madonna he has substituted a sleepy, 
insensible, unmothorly girl, one so little worthy to have been 
selected as the Mother of the Saviour, that she seems to have neither 
heart nor feeling to entitle her to become a mother at all. But 
indeed the race of Virgin Mary painters seems to have been cut up, 
root and brAich, at the Reformation. Our artists are too goocl 
Protestants to give life to that admirable commixture of maternal 
tenderness with reverential awe and wonder approaching to worship, 
with which the Virgin Mothers of L. da Vinci and Raphael (them* 
selves by their divine countenances inviting men to worship) con* 
template the union of the two natures in the person of their 
Henven-bom Infant. 

^ There are of roadmen, as there are of tame, 

All-hnmour’d not alike. We have here some 
So apish and fantastic, play with a feather; 

And though 'twould grieve a soul to see G<^’s image 
<• So blemish’d and defac’d, yet do they act 
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(ine, or the Alchymist that lie has introduced in the other, 
wlio ifl paddling in the coals of his furnace, keeping ali\;e 
the flames of vain hope within the very walls of the 
ju’iaon to which the vanity has conducted him, which have 
taught the darker lesson of extinguished liope to the 
desponding figure who is the principal person of the 
• scene. 

It is the force of these kindly admixtures, which 
Jissidilates the scenes of Hogarth and of Shakspere to 
the drama of real life, where no such thing as pure 
tragedy is to he foU|i^> hut merriment and infelicity, 
ponderous crime ^ni'wther-liglit vanity, like twi-formed 
hirths, disagrtiein^ complexions of oii> intertexture, per¬ 
petually unite to shew forth motley sp^tacles to the 
world. Then it is that the poet or painter shews his 
art, when in the selection of these comic adjuncts he 
(thooses such circumstances as shall relieve, contrast with, 
or fall into, without forming a violent op)io8ition to, his 
jjrincipal object. AVho sees not that the Grave-digger 
ill Hamlet, the Fool in Lear, have a kind of correspond¬ 
ency to, and fall in with, the subjects which they seem 
to interrupt, while the comic stiift* in Venice Preserved, 
and the doggerel nonsense of the Cook and his poisoning 
associates in the Polio of Beaumont and Fletcher, are 
]mre, irrelevant, impertineilt discords,—as had as the 
quarrelling c]og and C4it under the table of the Lord and 
the Disciples at Emmaus of Titian ? 

Not to tire the reader with peri)etual reference to 
prints which he may not he fortunate enough ito possess, 
it may he sufficient to remark, that the same tragic cast ] 
of expression and incident, blended in some instances with 
a greater alloy of comedy, characterises his other great ‘ 
work, the Marriage Alamode, as well ns those less elabor- 

8ach antic and auch pretty lunaclea, 

That, spite of sorrow, they will make yon smile. 

Others again we have, like angry lions, 

Fierce as wild bulls, untamable as flies. 


IToneM HTro/n. 
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jitc exertions of liis genius, the prints called Indmtry and 
IdLeiiess^ the Distrest Poet, etc., forming, with the Harlot^s 
afid Ralcds Proffresm, the most considerable if not the 
largest class of his productions,—enough surely to rescue 
Hogarth from the imputation of being a mere buffoon, 
or one whose general aim was only to shake the sides. 

There remains a very numerous class of his perform- • 
ances, the object of which must be confessed to be prin¬ 
cipally comic. But in all of them will be found somef^ing 
to distinguish them from the droll productions of Bimbury 
and others. They have this diflfenence, that we do not 
merely laugh at, we are led into loBg trains of reflection 
by them. In this^respect they resemble th# characters of 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, which have strdfees of humomr in 
them enough to designate them for the most part as comic, 
but our strongest feeling still is wonder at the compre¬ 
hensiveness of genius which could crowd, as poet and 
painter have done, into one small canvas so many diverse 
yet co-operating materials. 

The faces of Hogarth have not a mere momentary 
interest, as in caricatures, or those grotesque physiognomies 
which we sometimes catch a glance of in the street, and, 
struck with their whimsicality, wish for a pencil and the 
power to sketch them down; and forget them again as 
rapidly,—but thej_W£_^ peman<iut abidi^Jdfi^ Not 
the sports of natoe, but heir necessary eternal classes. 
We feel that we cannot part with any of 'them, lest a 
link should be broken. 

It is w(^hy of observation, ^hat he has seldom drawn 
a mean or insignificant countenance.^ Hogarth’s mind 
was eminently reflective; and, as i|^ has b^n well observed 
of Shakspere, that ho has transfused his own poetical 

^ Tf there are any of that description, they are in his SiroUing 
Players, a print which has been cried up by Lord Orford as the 
richest of his productions, and it may be, for what I know, in the 
mere lumber, the properties, and dead furniture of the scene, but 
in living character and expression it is (for Hogarth) lamentably 
poor and wanting ; it is perhaps the only one of •'his performances 
at which we have a right to feel disgusted 
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character into the persons of his drama (they are all 
more or less poets) Hogarth has impressed a thinking 
character upon the persons of his canvas. This remark 
must not be taken imiversally. The exquisite idiotisin 
of the little gentleman in the bag and sword beating his 
drum in the print of the Enraged Musiciany would of 
itself rise up against so sweeping an assertion. But I 
think it will be found to be true of the generality of 
his ’Countenances. The knife-grinder and Jew flute-player 
in the plate just mentioned may serve as instances instead 
of a thousand. They have intense thinking faces, though 
the purpose to -which they are subservient by no means 
required it; but indeed it seems as ^f it was painful to 
Hogarth to contemplate mere vacancy or insignificance. 

This reflection of the artist’s own intellect from the 
faces of his characters, is one reason why the works of 
Hogarth, so much more than those of any other artist are 
objects of meditation. Our intellectual natures love 
the mirror which gives them back their own likenesses. 
The mental eye will not bend long with delight upon 
vacancy. 

A^iother line of eternal separation between Hogarth 
and the common painters of droll or burlesque subjects, 
with whom he is often confounded, is the sense of beauty, 
which in the most unpretoising subjects seems never 
wliolly to have deserted him. “ Hogarth himself,” says 
Mr. Coleridge,^ from whom I have borrowed this observa¬ 
tion, speaking of a scene which took place at Batzeburg, 
“ never drew a more ludicrous distortion, botl^of attitude 
and physiognomy, than this effect occasioned: nor was 
there wanting Inside it one of those beautiful female faces 
which the same Hogarth, in whom the etUirist never 
extinguished that love of heaviy which belonged to him as 
a poety BO often and so gladly introduces as the central 
figure in a crowd of humorous deformities, which figure 
(such is the power of true genius) neither acts nor is 
meant to act lis a contrast: but diffuses through all, and 
1 The Friendy No. XVI. • 
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over eacli f)f tlic group, a spirit of reconciliation and 
hiynan kindness; and oven when the attention is no 
longer consciously directed to the cause of this feeling, 
still blends its tenderness with our laughter: and than 
jYi'evenU the imtructive inei'rimeint at the whiirM of nature^ 
or the foibles or hiimours of our fellow-men, from degener¬ 
ating into the heart pouo7i of contempt or hatred'^ To 
the l)eautiful females in Hogarth, which Mr. C. has 
pointed out, might be added, the frequent introductidti of 
children (which Hogarth seems to have taken a particular 
delight in) into his pieces. They have a singular effect 
in giving tranquillity and a portion of their own innocence 
to the subject. Tin baby riding in its mother’s lap in 
the March to rincldey (its careless innocent face placed 
directly behind the intriguing time-furrowed countenance 
of the treason-plotting French priest) perfectly sobers the 
whole of that tumultuous scene. The boy mourner wind¬ 
ing up his top with so much unpretending insensibility 
in the plate of the Ilarlofs Funeral (the only thing in 
that assembly that is not a hypocrite) quiets and soothes 
the mind that has been disturl)ed at the sight of so much 
depraved man and woman kind. 

I had written thus fiir, when I met with a passage in 
the writings of the late Mr. Bany, which, as it falls in 
with the vulgar notion respecting Hogarth, which this 
Kssay has been employed in combating, I she-ll take the 
liberty to transcribe, with such remarks as may suggest 
Ithemselves to me in the transcription; referring the 
reader for jf full answer to that which has gone before. 

ff 

‘‘Notwithstanding Hogarth’s merit does undoubtedly entitle 
him to an honourable place among the artists, and that his little 
compositions, considered as so many dramatic representations, 
abounding witli humour, character, and extensive observations on 
the various incidents of low, faulty, and vicious life, are very 
ingeniously brought together, and frequently tell their own story 
with more facility than is often found in many of the elevated and 
more noble inventions of Rafaello, and other great men ; yet it 
must 1)0 honestly confessed, that in what is called knowledge of 
the lignre, foreigners have justly observed, that Hogarth is often 
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so raw atui unformed, as hardly to deserve the name of an artist. 
But this capital defect is not often x>orceivuble, us examples of the 
naked and of elevated nature but rarely occur in his subjects, 
which are for the most part filled with characters that in tlicir 
nature tend to deformity ; besides, his figures are small, and the 
junctures, and other difliculties of drawing that might occur in 
their limbs, are artfully concealed with their clothes, rugs, etc. 
Hut what would atone for all his defects, even if they were twice 
told, is his admirable fund of invention, ever inexhaustible in its 
resources ; and his satyr, which is always sharp and pertinent, and 
oftetL highly moral, was (except in a few instances, where he 
weakly and meanly sufforcil his integrity to give way to his envy) 
seldom or never employed in a dishonest or unnuinly way. Hogarth 
has been often imitated in his satirical vein, sometimes in his 
humorous ; but V(*»y few have attempted to rivsd him iii Ids 
moral walk. The lino of art pursued by my very ingenious jne- 
decessor and brother academician, Mr. I’^iny, is quite distinct 
from that of Hogartli, and is of a much more dtiicute and superior 
relish ; he attempts the heart, and reaches it, whilst Hogarth’s 
general aim is only to shake the sides ; in other respects no com¬ 
parison can be thought of, as Mr. Penny has all that knowledge of 
the figure and academical skill, which the other wanted. As to Mr. 
Bunbury, who had so happily succeeded in the vein of humour an«l 
caricature, he has for some time past altogether reliminished it, 
for the more amiable pursuit of beautiful nature : this, indeed, is 
not to be wondered at, when wo recollect that he has, in Mrs. 
Bunbury, so admirable an exemplar of the most finished gi'uce and 
beauty continually at Ms elbow. But (to say all that occurs to 
me on this subject) perhaps it may be reasonably doubted, whether 
the being much conversant with Hogarth’s method of exposing 
meanness, deformity, and vice, jn iimuy of his works, is not rather 
a dangerous, or, at least, a worthless pursuit; which, if it does 
not find a fj^Jse relish and a love of and search after satyr and 
buffoonery in the spectator, is at least not unlikely to give him 
one. Life is short; and the little leisure of it is much better laid 
out upon that spocies of art which is einpluyed about the amiable 
and the admirable, as it is more likely to bo attendeif with better 
and nobler conse^^uences to ourselves. These two pursuits in art 
may be compared with two seta of people with whom we might 
associate ; if we give ourselves up to the Foots, the Keiiricks, etc., 
we shall be continually busied and paddling in whatever is ridicu¬ 
lous, faulty, and vicious in life; whereas there are those to be 
found, with whom we should be in the constant pursuit and study 
of all that gives a value and a dignity to human nature.” [Account 
of a Series of Pictures in the Great Room of the Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, at the Adelphi, by Janies Barry, 
R.A. Professor df Painting to the Royal Academy; reprinted in 
the lost quarto edition of Kls works. ] -v • 
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<«-it niu8t be honestly confesseti, that iu what is called 

knowledge of the figure, foreigners hkve justly observed,” etc. 

*It is a secret well known to the professors of the art 
and mystery of criticism, to insist upon what they do not 
find in a man’s works, and to pass over in silence what 
they do. That Hogarth did not draw the naked figure 
so well as Michael Angelo might be allowed, especially 
as “ examples of the naked,” as Mr. Barry acknowledges, 
“ rarely (he might almost have said never) occur iif’ his 
subjects;” and that his figures under their draperies do 
not discover all the fine graces of an Antinous or an 
Apollo, may be conceded likewise; perhaps it was more 
suitable to his purpose to represent the average forms of 
mankind in the mediocrity (as Mr. Burke expresses it) 
of the age in which he lived: but that his figures in 
general, and in his best subjects, are so glaringly incorrect 
as is here insinuated, I dare trust my own eye so far ns 
positively to deny the fact. And there is one part of the 
figure in which Hogarth is allowed to have excelled, which 
these foreigners seem to have overlooked, or perhaps 
calculating from its proportion to the whole (a seventh 
or an eighth, I forget which) deemed it of trifling import¬ 
ance ; I mean the human face; a small part, reckoning 
by geographical inches, in the map of man’s body, but 
here it is that the painter of- expression must condense 
the wonders of his skill, even at the expense of neglecting 
the “jonctures and other difficulties of drawing in the 
limbs,” which it must be a cold eye that in the interest 
so strongly, demanded by Hogarth’s countenances, has 
leisure to survey and censure. 

**The line of art pursued by my very ingenious predecessor and 
brother academician, Mr. Penny.” 

The first impression caused in me by reading this 
passage, was an eager desire to know who this Mr. Penny 
was. This great surpasser of Hogarth in the delicacy 
of his relish,” and the “ line which he pursued,” where is 
he, what are his works, what has he to shew 1 In vain 
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T tried to recollect, till by Jbappily putting the question 
to a friend who is more conversant in the works of the 
illustrious obscure than myself, I learned that he was tke 
painter {^zTDedth of Wolfe which missed the prize the. 
year that the celebrated picture of West on the same 
subject obtained it; that he also made a picture of the 
, Marquis of Granby rdieviwf a Sick Soldier ; moreover, 
that he was the inventor of two pictures of Suspended 
and Restored Animation^ which I now remember to have 
seen in the Exhibitioji some years since, and the p^-ints 
from which are still extant in good men’s houses. This 
then I suppose is Xhe line of subjects in which Mr. Penny 
Wiia so much suj)erior to Hogarth. I confess 1 am not 
of that opinion. The relieving of poverty by the purse, 
and the restoring a young man to his parents by using 
the methods prescribed by the Humane Society, are 
doubtless very amiable subjects, pretty things to teach 
the first rudiments of humanity; they amount to about 
as much instruction as the stories of good boys that give 
away their custards to poor beggar-boys in children’s 
books. But, good God ! is this milk for babes to be set 
up in opposition to Hogarth’s moral scenes, his strong 
meat for men f As well might we prefer the fulsome 
verses upon their own goodness, to which the gentlemen 
of the Literary Fund annually sit still with such shameless 
patience to listen, to the satires of Juvenal and Persius; 
because the'former are full of tender images of Worth 
relieved by Charity, and Charity stretching out her hand 
to rescue sinking Genius, and the theme of the latter is 
men’s crimes and follies with their black consequences— 
forgetful meanwhile of those strains of moral pathos, those 
sublime heart-touches, which these poets (in chiefly 
showing themselves poets) are perpetually darting across 
the otherwise appalling gloom of their subject—con¬ 
solatory remembrancers, when their pictures of guilty 
mankind have made us even to despair for our species, 
that there is such a thing as virtue and moral dignity in 
the world, that'her unquenchable spark is not utterly^out 
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—refreshing admonitions, to, which we turn for shelter 
from the too great heat and asperity of the general satire. 
• And is there nothing analogous to this in Hogarth 'i 
nothing which attempts and reaches the heart —no 
aim beyond that of “ shaking the sides V —If the kneeling 
ministering female in the last scene of the Rake!s Progress^ 
the Bedlam scene, of which I have spoken before, and, 
have dared almost to parallel it with the most absolute 
idea of Virtue which Shakspere has left us, be not gjoiigli 
to disprove the assertion ; if the sad endings of the 
Harlot and the Kake, the passionate heart-bleeding en¬ 
treaties for forgiveness which the adulterous wife is pouring 
forth to her assassinated and dying lord in the last scene 
but one of the ^Marriage Alamodey —if these be not 
things to touch the heart, and dispose the mind to a 
meditative tenderness: is there nothing sweetly concilia¬ 
tory in the mild, patient face and gesture with which tho 
wifb seems to allay and ventilate the feverish, irritated 
feelings of her poor, poverty-distracted mate (the true 
copy of the genus irritahUe) in tho print of the Distresl 
Poet 9 or if an imago of maternal love be required, where 
shall we find a subliiner view of it than in that aged 
woman in Industry and Idleness (idate V.) who is clinging 
with the fondness of hope not quite extinguished to her 
brutal, vice-hardened child,,whom she is accompanying 
to the ship which is to bear him away from his native 
soil, of which he has been adjudged unworthy: in whose 
shocking face every trace of the human countenance seems 
obliterated, and a brute beast’s to be left instead, shocking 
and repulSive to all but her who watched over it in its 
cradle before it was so sadly altered, shid feels it must 
belong to her while a pulse by the vindictive laws of 
his country shall be suffered to continue to beat in it. 
Compared with such things, what is Mr. Penny’s know¬ 
ledge of the figure and ac^emical sldll which Hogarth 
wanted ?” 

With respect to what follows concerning another 
gentleman, with the congratulations to him on his escape 
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out of the regions of “ humour and caricatura,” in which 
it appears he was in danger of travelling side by side 
with Hogarth, I can only congratulate my country that 
Mrs. Hogarth knew /le?' province better than by disturbing 
her husband at his pjillette to divert him from that uni¬ 
versality of subject, which has stamped him perha|)8, next 
^to Shakspere, the Tiiost inventive genius which this island 
has produced, into the “amiable pursuit of beautiful 
natuv^,” i.c. copying atl inJmUum the individual charms 
and graces of Mrs. H-. 

“ Hogarth’s method of cx]) 08 mg meanness, deformity, and vice, 
paddling in whatevei^is ridiculous, faulty, and vicious.” 

A iHjrson unacquainted with the worlft thus stigmatised, 
would be apt to imagine that in HogaFth there was 
nothing else to bo found but subjects of the coarsest and 
most repulsive natuic. That his imagination was natur- 
al ly uns wfist, and that he delighted in Taking ihTo every 
sjjecies of moral filth. That he preyed upon sore places 
only, and took a pleasure in exposing the unsound and 
rotten parts of human nature;—whereas, with the excep¬ 
tion of some of the plates of the Harlot's Frogressy which 
are harder in their character than any of the rest of his 
productions (the Stages of C'i'uelty I omit as mere worth¬ 
less caricaturas, foreign to hi^ general habits, the offspring 
of his fancy in some wayward humour), there is scarce one 
of his pieceo where vice is most strongly satirised, in 
which some figure is not introduced upon which the 
moral eye may rest satisfied; a face that indicates good¬ 
ness, or perhaps mere good humouredness and cSrelessness 
of mind (negation of evil) only, yet enough to give a 
relaxation to the frowning brow of satire, and keep the 
general air from tainting. Take the mild, supplicating 
posture of patient Poverty in the poor woman that is 
persuading the pawnbroker to accept her clothes in pledge, 
in the plate of Gin Lane, for an instance. A little dim 
it, a little of the good nature overpowers a wor\d of bad. 
One cordial, hdnwt laugh of a Tom Jones absolutely 
u 
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clears the atmosphere that was reeking with the black, 
putrifying breathings of a hypocrite Blifil. One homely, 
^postulating shrug from Strap wanns the whole air 
which the suggestions of a gentlemanly ingratitude from 
his friend Random had begun to freeze. One *^Lord 
bless us !” of Parson Adams upon the wickedness of the 
times, exorcises and purges off the mass of iniquity which* 
the world-knowledge of even a Fielding could cull out and 
rake together. But of the severer class of Hogarth’s 
performances, enough, I trust, has been said to shew that 
they do not merely shock and repulse; that there is in 
them the “scorn of vice** and the “pity” too; something 
to touch the hea|^, and keep alive the sense of moral 
beauty; the “lacr^ae rerum,” and the sorrowing by 
which the heart is made better. If they be bad things, 
then is satire and tragedy a bad thing; let us proclaim 
at once an ago of gold, and sink the existence of vice and 
misery in our speculations; let us 

-wink, and shut our apprehensions up 

From common sense of what men were and are : 

let us make hdieve with the children that everybody is 
good and happy; and, with Dr. Swift, write pandgy^ncs 
upon the world. 

But that laiger half of Hogarth’s works which were 
painted more for entertainment than instruction (though 
such was the suggestiveness of his mind, that there is 
always something to be learned firom them) bis humorous 
scenes,—are they such as merely to disgust and set us 
against oiu* spedee t 

The confident assertions of such a no^n as I consider 
the^ late Mr. Barry to have been, have that weight of 
authority in them which staggers, at first hearing, even a 
long, preconceived opinion. When I read his pathetic 
admonition concerning the shortness of life, and how 
much better the little leisure of it were laid out upon 
“ that species of art which is employed about the amiable 
and the admirable;” and Hogarth’s “ met|^od ” proscribed 
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as a “dangerous or worthless pursuit,” I began to think 
there was something in it; that 1 might have been 
indulging all my life a passion for the works of thfs 
artist, to the utter prejudice of my taste and moral sense; 
but my first convictions gradually returned, a world of 
good-natiured English faces came up one by one to my 
nrecollcction, and a glance at the matchless Electwri 
Entertainment, which I have the happiness to have 
hangkg up in my parlour, subverted Mr. Barry’s whole 
theory in an instant. 

In that inimitable print (which in my judgment as far 
exceeds the more known and celebrated March to Finchley, 
ns the best comedy exceeds the best farce that ever was 
written) let a person look till he bo saturated, and when 
he is done wondering at the inventiveness of genius which 
could bring so many characters (more than thirty distinct 
classes of face) into a room, and set them down at table 
together, or otherwise dispose them about, in so natural 
a manner, engage them in so many easy sets and occupa¬ 
tions, yet all partaking of the spirit of the occasion which 
brought them together, so that we feel that nothing but 
an election time could have assembled them; having no 
central figure or principal group (for the hero of the piece, 
the Candidate, is properly set aside in the levelling indis¬ 
tinction of the day, one must look for him to find him), 
nothing to detain the eye from passing from part to jmrt, 
where every fart is alike instinct with life,—for here are 
no fiirniture-faces, no figures brought in to fill up the 
scene like stage choruses, but all dramatis peraoiyK : when 
he shall have done wondering at all these faces so strongly 
charactered, yet '%nished with the accuracy of the finest 
miniature; when he shall have done admiring the num¬ 
berless appendages of the scene, those gratuitous doles 
which rich genius flings into the heap when it has already 
done enough, the over-measure which it delights in giving, 
ns if it felt its stores were exhaustless; the dumb rhetoric 
of the sceneiy-jfor tables, and ohairB, and joint-stools in 
Hogarth are living and significant things; the wittid^ns 
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that are expressed by words (all artists but Hogarth have 
failed when they have endeavoured to combine two 
ihediums of expression, and have introduced words into 
their pictures), and the unwritten numberless little 
allusive pleasantries that are scattered about; the work 
that is going on in the scene, and beyond it, as is made 
visible to the “ eye of mind,” by the mob which choketw 
up the doorway, and the sword that has forced an entrance 
before its master: when he shall have sufficiently admired 
this wealth of genius, let him fairly say what is the remit 
left on his mind. Is it an impression of the vileness and 
worthlessness of his species ? or is not 4he general feeling 
which remains, after the individual faces have ceased to 
act sensibly op his mind, a hindty one in favour of his 
spedea ? was not the general air of the scene wholesome 1 
did it do the heart hurt to be among it 1 Something of 
a riotous spirit to be sure is there, some worldly-minded- 
ncss in some of the faces, a Boddingtonian smoothness 
which does not promise any superfluous degree of sincerity 
in the fine gentleman who has been the occasion of calling 
so much good company together: but is not the general 
cast of expression in the faces, of the good sort ^ do they 
not seem cut out of the good old rocky substantial English 
honesty ? would one fear treachery among characters of 
their expression 1 or shall wo call their honest mirth and 
seldom-returning relaxation by the hard names of vice 
and profligacy 1 That poor country fellow, that is grasping 
his staff (which, from that difficulty of feeling themselves 
at home^which poor men experience at a feast, he has 
never parted with sined he came into the room), and is 
enjoying with a relish that seems to fit lUl the capacities 
of bis soul the slender joke which that facetious wag, his 
neighbour, is practising upon the gouty gentleman, whose 
eyes the effort to suppress pain has made as round as 
rings—does it shock the “ dignity of human nature ” to 
look at that man, and to sympathise with him in tlie 
seldom-heard joke which has unbent his, careworn, hard- 
wijikihg'Tishgd;' and drawn iron smiles feom it ? or with 
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that full-hearted cobbler, who is honouring with the 
grasp of an honest fist the unused palm of that annoyed 
patrician, whom the license of the time has seatAl 
next him. 

I can see nothing “ dangerous ” in the contemplation 
of such scenes aa this, or the Enrarjed Muddmiy or the 
^Houthwark Fair, or twenty other pleasant prints which 
come crowding in upon my recollection, in which the 
restle.w activities, the diversified bents and humoiu’s, the 
blameless peculiarities of men, as they deserve to be 
called, rather than their “ vices and follies,” arc held up 
in a laughable point of view. All laughter is not of a 
dangerous or soul-hardening tenden^. There is the 
petrifying sneer of a demon winch excbjdes arid kills 
Love, and there is the cordial laughter of a man which 
implies and cherishes it. What heart was ever made 
the worse by joining in a hearty laugh at the simplicities 
of Sir Hugh Evans or I^arson Adams, where a sense of 
the ridiculous mutually kindles and is kindled by a per¬ 
ception of the amiable? That tumultuous harmony of 
singers that are roaring out the words, The world shall 
l»ow to the Assyrian throne,” from the opera of Judith, 
in the third plate of the series, called the Four Grou2)s 
of HtaiU; which the quick eye of Hogarth must have 
struck oft* in the very infitncy of the rage for sacred 
oratorios in this country, while “ Music yet was young 
when we have done smiling at the deafening distortions, 
which these tearers of devotion to rags and tatters, these 
takers. .QLIIeav«n.-i)y-«torm, in their boisteroqp mimicry 
of the occupation of angels, are making,—what imkindly 
impression is leff behind, or what more of harsh or con¬ 
temptuous feeling, that when we quietly leave Uncle 
Toby and Mr. Shandy riding their hobby horses about 
the room ? The conceited, long-backed Sign-painter, that 
with all the self-applause of a Raphael or Corregio (the 
twist of body which his conceit has thrown him into has 
something of tl^e Corregiesque in it) is contemplating the 
picture of a bottle which he is drawing from an actpal 
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bottle that han^fs beside him, in the print of Beer Street^ 
—while we smile at the enormity of the self-delusion, 
can we help loving the good humour and self-complacency 
of the fellow? would we willingly wake him from his 
dream ? 

I say not that all the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth 
have necessarily something in them to make us like them ;• 
some are indifferent to us, some in their natures repulsive, 
and only made interesting by the wonderful skiU and 
truth to nature in the painter; but I contend that there 
is in most of them that sprinkling of the better nature, 
which, like holy water, chases away and disperses the 
contagion of the bad. They have this in them besides, 
that they bring us^acquainted with the every-day human 
face,—they give us skill to detect those gradations of 
sense and virtue (which escape the careless or fastidious 
observer) in the countenances of the world about us ) and 
prevent that disgust at common life, that taedium quo- 
tidianarum fw^marum^ which an unrestricted passion for 
idetd forms and beauties is in danger of producing. In 
this, as in many other things, they are analogous to the 
beet novels of Smollett or fielding^ 



POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE WITHER. 


The poems of G. Wither are distinguished by a hearty 
homeliness of manner, and a plain m^ral speaking. He 
seems to have passed his life in one continued act of an 
innocent self-pleasing. That which he calls his Motto is 
u continued self-eulogy of two thousand lines, yet we read 
it to the end without any feeling of distaste, almost 
without a consciouBneBs that we have been listening all 
the while to a man praising himself. There are none of 
the cold part icles in it^ the hardness and s elf-end s v^ch 
render Vanity and^egotism hateftd. He" seems to be 
praising another person, under the mask of self; or rather 
we feel that it was indifferent to him where he found the 
virtue which ha celebrates; twhether another’s bosom, or 
his own, were its chosen receptacle. His poems are ^1, 
and this in 'particular is one downright confession, of a 
generous self-seeking. But by self he sometimes means 
a great deal,—his &ends, his principles, his country, the 
human race. 

Whoever expScts to find in the satirical pieces of this 
writer any of those peculiarities which pleased him in the 
satires of Dryden or Pope, will be grievously disappointed. 
Here are no high-finished characters, no nice traits of 
individual nature, few or no personalities. The game 
run down is coarse general vice, or folly as it appears 
in classes. A Jiar, a drunkard, a coxcomb, is strict and 
u'hipt; no Shaftesbury, no Villiers, or Wharton, is ^uri- 
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ously anatomised, and read u^n. But to a well-natured 
mind there is a cliarm of moral sensibility ninning through 
l!hem which amply compensates the want of those luxuries. 
Wither seems everywhere bursting with a love of good¬ 
ness, and a hatred of all low and base actions. At this 
day it is hard to discover what parts in the poem here 
particularly alluded to, Abuses Stript and Whipt^ could* 
have occasioned the imprisonment of the author. Was 
Vice in High Places more suspicious than now ? lad she 
more power i or more leisure to listen after ill reports 
That a man should be convicted of a libel when he named 
no names but Hate, and Envy, and Liftet, and Avarice, is 
like one of the indictments in the PUgrim^s Pi'ogress^ 
where Faithfijl is arraigned for having “railed on our 
noble Prince Beelzebub, and spoken contemptibly of his 
honourable friends, the Lord Old Man, the Lord Carnal 
Delight, and the Lord Luxurious.” What unlucky 
jealousy could have tempted the great men of those days 
to appropriate such innocent abstractions to themselves 1 
Wither seems to have contemplated to a degree of 
idolatry his own possible virtue. He is for ever antici¬ 
pating persecution and martyrdom; fingering, as it were, 
the flames, to tiy how he can bear them. Perhaps his 
premature defiance sometimes made him obnoxious to 
censures, which he would otherwise have slipped by. 

The homely versification of these Satires is not likely 
to attract in the present day. It is certainly not such 
as we should expect from a poet “soaring in the high 
region of,his fancies ^th bis garland and his singing 
robes about him nor is it such as (je has shewn in 
his PhUareUy and in some parts of his Shepherds Hunting^ 
He seems to have adopted this dress with voluntaiy 
humility, as fittest for a moral teacher, as our divines 
choose sober gray or black; but in their humility consists 
their sweetness. The deepest tone of moral feeling in 
them (though all throughout is weighty, earnest and 
[mssionate) is in those pathetic injunctions against shed- 
, ^ Milton, 
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(ling of blood in quarrels, in the chapter entitled Revenge. 
The story of his own forbearance, which follows, is highly 
interesting. While the Christian sings his own victol-y 
over Anger, the Man of Courage cannot help peeping out 
to let you know, that it was some higher pi'inciple than 
fear which counselled this forbearance. 

" Whether encaged, or roaming at liberty. Wither never 
seems to have abated a jot of that free spirit, which sets 
its mark upon his writings, as much as a predominant 
feature of independence impresses every page of our late 
glorious Burns; but the elder poet wraps his proof-annour 
closer about him,‘the other wears his too much outwards; 
he is thinking too much of annoying ^the foe, to be quite 
easy within; the spiritual defences of Wither are a per- 
I^etual source of inward sunshine, the magnanimity of the 
modern is not without its alloy of soreness, and a sense 
of ii\ju8ti(^e, which seems pei*pctually to gall and irritate. 
Wither was better skilled in the “sweet uses of adversity,” 
he knew how to extract the “ precious jewel ” from the 
head of the “toad,” without drawing any of the “ugly 
venom ” along with it. The prison notes of Wither are 
finer .than the wood notes of most of his poetical brethren. 
The description in the Fourth Eglogue of his Shepherds 
/funting (which was composed during his imprisonment 
in the Marshalsea) of the |)ower of the Muse to extract 
pleasure fropi common objects, has been oftener quoted, 
and is more known, than any part of his writings. Indecrl 
the whole Eglogue is in a strain so much above not only 
what himself, but almost what any other poet has written, 
that he himself could not help noticing it ; he remarks, 
that his spirits had been raised higher than they were 
wont “through the love of poesy.” The praises of 
Poetry have l^en often sung in ancient and in modem* 
times ; strange powers have been ascribed to it of influence 
over animate and inanimate auditors; its force over fiis- 
cinated crowds has been acknowledged; but, before 
Wither, no one ever celebrated its power at home^ the 
wealth and the strength which this divine gift ccgifers 
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upon its possessor. Fame, and that too after death, was 
all which hitherto the poets had promised themselves 
frftm their art. It seems to have been left to Wither to 
discover that poetry was a present possession, as well as 
a rich reversion ; and that the Muse had promise of both 
lives, of this, and of that which waa to come. 

The Mistress of Philarete is in substance a panegyric • 
protracted through several thousand lines in the mouth 
of a single speaker, but diversided, so as to produse an 
almost dramatic eifect, by the artful introduction of some 
ladies, who are rather auditors than interlocutors in the 
scene ; and of a boy, whose singing furmshes pretence for 
an occasional chan^ of metre: though the seven syllable 
line, in which yie main part of it is written, is tliat in 
which Wither has shewn himself so great a master, tliat 
I do not know that 1 am always thankful to him for the 
exchange. 

Wither has chosen to bestow upon the lady whom he 
commends, the name of Arete, or Virtue; and, assuming 
to himself the character of Philarete, or Lover of Virtue, 
there is a sort of propriety in that heaped measure of 
perfections, which he attributes to this partly real, partly 
' allegorical, personage. Drayton before him had shadowed 
i his mistress under the name of Idea, or Perfect Pattern, 
and some of the old Italian dove-strainB are couched in 
such religious terms as to make it doubtful, whether 
it be a mistress, or Divine Grace, which'the poet is 
addressing. 

In this poem (full of beauties) there are two passages 
of pre-eminent merit. The first is where the lover, after 
a flight of rapturous commendation, express^ his wonder 
why all men that are about his mistress, even to her very 
servants, do not view her with the same eyes that he 
does. 

Sometimes I do admire 
All men bum not with desire: 

Nay, I muse her servants are not 
Pleading love ; but O 1 they dare not. 

, And I therefore wonder, why 
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They do not grow sick and die. 

Sure they would do so, but that, 

By the ordinance of fate, 

There is some concealed thing, 

So each gazer limiting, 

He can see no more of merit. 

Than beseems his worth and spirit. 

For in her a grace there shines, 

That o’er-daring thoughts coniines, 

Making wortldess men despair 
To be loved of one so fair. 

Yea, the destinies agree, 

Some good judgiimUs blind should be, 

And not gain the power of knowing 
Those tare beautiea in her growing. 

Reason doth as much imply : 

For, if every jirdgiug eye, # 

Which beholdeth her, should there* 

Find what excellencies are. 

All, o’ercome by those peifections, 

Would be captive to affections. 

So, in happiness unblest, 

She for lovers should not rest. 

The other is, where he has been comparing her beauties 
to gold, and stars, and the most excellent things in 
nature ; and, fearing to be accused of hyperbole, the 
common charge against poets, vindicates himself by boldly 
taking upon him, that these comparisons are no hyper¬ 
boles ; but that the best things in nature do, in a lover’s 
eye, fall short of those excellencieB which he adores 

in her. What pearls, what rubies can 

Seem so lovely fair to man, 

As her lips whom he doth iove. 

When in sweet discourse they move, 

Or hlr lovelier teeth, the while 
She doth bless him with a smile I 
Stars indeed fair creatures be; 

Yet amongst us where is he 
Joys not more the whilst ho lies 
Sunning in his mistress’ eyes, 

Tlmn in all the glimmering light 
Of a starry winter’s night ? 

Note the beauty of an eye- 

And if aught you praise it by 
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Leave such passion in your mind, 

Let my reason’s eye be blind. • 

« Mark if ever red or white 

Anjrwhere gave such delight, 

As when they have taken place 
In a wortliy woman’s face. 

«- * « * 

I must praise her as I may, , 

Whicli I do tuine own rude way, 

Sometime setting forth her glories 
By unheard of allegories-etc. * 

To the measure in which these lines are written, the 
wits of Queen Anne’s days contemptuously gave the name 
of Namby Pamby, in ridicule of AmlJrose Philips, who 
has used it in som^t instances, as in the lines on Cuzzoni, 
to my feelings at least, veiy deliciously; but "Wither, 
whose darling measure it seems to have been, may shew, 
that in skilful bands it is capable of expressing the sub- 
tilest movements of passion. So true it is, which Drayton 
seems to have felt, that it is the poet who modifies the 
metre, not the metre the poet; in his own words, that 

It’B possible to climb; 

To kindle, or to slake ; 

Altho’ in Skelton’s rhime.' 

* A long line is a line we are long repeating. In the ShepJterds 
Hunting take the following— 

If thy verso dotlf bravely tower, 

An ahn maken wing, ahe gets power; 

Yet the higher the doth soar, * 

She's athronted still the more, 

'Till she to the high'st hath past, 

# Then she with fSme at last. 

What longer measure can go beyond the ma;j^8ty of this! what 
Alexandrine is half so long in pronouncing, or expresses labour 
slofbly hut strongly surmounting difficuUy with the life with which 
it is done in the second of these lines ? or what metre could go 
beyond these, from PhUarete — 

Her true beauty leaves behind 
Apprehensions in ray mind 
Of more sweetness, than aU art 
Or inventions can impart. 

Tlwughta too dnep to he exprea^d, • 

• And too strong to he suppress'd. 




THE LONDONER 


To tile Editor of the Rejkctor, 

Mil. Reflector— I was bora under the shadow of St. 
Dunstan’s steeple, just where the colftlux of the eastern 
and western inhabitants of this twofold city meet and 
jostle in friendly opposition at Temple Bar. The same 
day which gave me to the worhl, saw London happy in 
the celebration of her great annual feast. This I (lanuot 
help looking upon as a lively omen of the future great 
good-will which I was destined to bear toward the city, 
resembling in kind that solicitude which every Chief 
Magistrate is supposed to feel for whatever concerns her 
interests and well-being. Indeed I consider myself in 
some sort a speculative Lord Mayor of London: for though 
circumstances unhappily preclude me from the hope of 
ever arriving at the dignity of a gold chain and Spital 
Sermon, yet*thus much will I say of myself in truth, that 
Whittington with his Cat (just emblem of vigilance and a 
furred gown) never went beyond me in affect^n, which I 
bear to the citizens. 

was born, & you have heard, in a crowd. This has 
begot in me an entire affection for that way of life, 
amounting to an almost insurmountable aversion from, 
solitude and rural scenes. This aversion was never inter¬ 
rupted or suspended, except for a few years in the younger 
part of my life, during a period in which I had set my 
affections upo^ a charming young woman. Every man 
while the paimon is upon him, is for a time at Jeast 
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iuldicted to groves and meadows and purling streams. 
During this short period of my existence, I contracted 
jiftt familiarity enough with rural objects to understand 
tolerably well ever after the poeis^ when they declaim in 
Bugh passionate terms in favour of a country life. 

my own part, now the fit is past, I have no hesita- 
tiolrin declaring, that a mob of happy faces crowding up • 
at the pit door of Drury Lane Theatre, just at the hour 
of six, gives me ten thousand sincerer pleasures, than I 
could ever receive from all the fiocks of silly sheep that 
ever whitened the plains of Arcadia or Epsom Down^ 

This passion for crowds is nowhere feasted so full as in 
London. The man must have a rare recipe for melan¬ 
choly, who can ^ be iull in Fleet Street. I am naturally 
inclined to hypochondria, but in London it vanishes, like 
all other ills. Often, when I have felt a weariness or 
distaste at home, have 1 rushed out into her crowded 
Strand, and fed my humour, tiU tears have wetted my 
cheek for unutterable sympathies with the multitudinous 
moving picture, which she never fails to present at all 
hours, like the scenes of a sliifting pantomime. 

The very defonnities of London, which give distaftte to 
others, from habit do not displease me. The endless suc¬ 
cession of shops where Fancy •mis<alUd FoUy is supplied 
with perpetual gauds and toys, excite in me no puritanical 
aversion. I gl^ly behold every appetite supplied with 
its proper food. The obliging customer, anJ the obliged 
tradesman—things which live by bowing, and things 
which exis^ but for homage—do not affect me with dis¬ 
gust ; from habit I perceive nothing but ^urbanity, where 
other men, more refined, discover meanness: I love the 
very smoke of London, because it has been the medium 
most familiar to my vision. I see grand principles of 
^honour at work in the dirty ring which encompasses two 
combatants with fists, and principles of no less eternal 
justice in the detection of a pick-pocket. The salutary 
astonishment with which an execution is, surveyed, oon- 
vinops me more forcibly than a hundred volumes of abstract 
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polity, that the universal instinct of man in all ages has 
leaned to order and good government. 

Thus an art of extracting morality from the commonest 
incidents of a town life, is attained by the same well- 
natured alchemy, with which the Foresters of Arden, in 
a beautiful country, 

Found tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Where has spleen her food but in London? Humour, 
^interest, Curiosity, suck at her measureless breasts with¬ 
out a possibility of being satiated. Nursed amid her 
noise, her crowds* her beloved smoke, what have I been 
doing all my life, if I have not lent^out my heart with 
usury to such scenes I—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, j 

A Londoner./ 



ON BURIAL SOCIETIES; AND THE 
CHARACTER OF AN UNDERTAKER. 

To Uie Milor of the Rejiedor. 

Mr. REFLECTaRwas amused the other day with having 
the following notice thrust into my hand by a man who 
gives out bills at the corner of Fleet Market. Whether 
he saw any prognostics about me, tliat made him judge 
such a notice seasonable, I cannot say; I might perhaps 
carry in a countenance (naturally not very florid) traces 
of a fever which had not long left me. Those fellows 
have a good instinctive way of guessing at the sort of 
people that are likeliest to pay attention to their papers. 

“ Burial Society. 

“ A favourable opportunrfy now offers to any person, of 
either sex, who would wish to be buried, in a genteel 
manner, by paying one shilling entrance, and twopence 
per week for the benefit of the stock. Members to be 
free in sfx months. The money to be paid at Mr. 
Middleton’s, at the sign of the First and the LaM^ Stone¬ 
cutter’s Street, Fleet Market. The deceased to be fur¬ 
nished as follows:—strong elm coffin, covered with 
superfine black, and finished with two rows, all round, 
close drove, best japanned nails, and adorned with omar 
mental drops, a liandsome plate of inscription, Angel 
above, and Jlower beneath, and four pair of handsome 
handles, with wrought gripes; the coffin to be well 
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pitched, lined, and ruffled with fine crajx); a handsome 
crape shroud, cap, and pillow. For use, a handsome 
velvet pall, three gentlemen’s cloaks, three crape hatbands, 
three hoods and sctirfs, and six pair of gloves; two porters 
c(piipped to attend the funeral, a man to attend the same 
with l)and and gloves; also, the burial fees paid, if not 
, exceeding one guinea.” 

“ Man,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ is a noble animal, 
splcncjjd in ashes, and pompous in the grave.” Whoever 
drew up this little advertisement, certainly understood 
this appetite in the species, and has made abundant pro¬ 
vision for it. It-really almost induces a Uediurn vit<ie 
upon one to read it. Methinks I could bc^ willing to die, 
in death to be so attended. The two I'Aws all round close- 
drove best black japanned nails,—how feelingly do they 
invite and almost ii’resistibly persuade us to come and be 
fastened down ! what aching head can resist the tempta¬ 
tion to repose, which the <;rap6 shroud, the cap, and the 
j allow present 1 what sting is there in death, which the 
handles with wrought gripes are not calculated to pluck 
away ? what victory in the grave, which the drops and 
the velvet pall do not render at least extremely disput¬ 
able F but above all, the pretty emblematic plate with the 
Angel above and the Flower beneath, takes me mightily. 
^ The notice goes on to iuforpi us, that though the society 
has been established but a very few years, upwards of eleven 
hundred pers'ons have put down their names. It is really 
an affecting consideration to think of so many poor people, 
of the industrious and hard-working class (fo| none but 
such would be possessed of such a generous forethought) 
clubbing their tN^opences to save the reproach of a parish 
funeral. Many a poor fellow, I dare sware, has that 
Angel and Flower kept from the Angel and Punchbowl^ 
while, to provide himself a bier, he has curtailed himself 
of beer. Many a savoury morsel has the living body been 
deprived of, that the lifeless one might be served up in a 
richer state to the trorrns. And sme, if the body could 
understand the actions of the soul, and entertain generous 
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notions of things, it would thank its provident partner, 
that she had been more solicitous to defend it from dis- 
hdnours at its dissolution, than careful to pamper it with 
good things in the time of its union. If Ojesar were 
chiefly anxious at his death how he might die most 
decently, every Burial Society may be considered as a 
club of CoesarB. * 

Nothing tends to keep up, in the imaginations of the 
poorer sort of people, a generous horror of the workhouse 
more than the manner in which pauper funerals are con¬ 
ducted in this metropolis. The coffin nothing but a few 
naked planks, coarsely put together,—the want of a paU 
(that decent and well-imagined veil, which, hiding the 
coffin that hide^ thh body, keeps that which would shock 
us at two removes from us), the coloured coats of the men 
that are hired, at cheap rates, to carry the' body,—alto¬ 
gether give the notion of the deceased having been some 
person of an ill-life and conversation, some one who may 
not claim the entire rites of Christian burial,—one by 
whom some parts of the sacred ceremony would be 
desecrated if they should be bestowed upon him. I meet 
these meagre processions sometimes in the street ^ They 
are sure to make me out of humour and melancholy all 
the day after. They have a harsh and ominous aspect. 

If there is anything in the prospectus issued from Mr.. 
Middleton’s, Stonecutter’s Street, which please me less 
than the rest, it is to find that the six pair of gloves are 
to be returned, that they are only lent, or, as the bill 
expresses for use, on the oe^asion. The hood, scarfs, 
and hatbands, may properly-enough be given up after 
the solemnity: the cloa^ no gentleman would think of 
keeping; but a pair of gloves, once fitted on, ought not 
in courtesy to be re-demanded. The wearer should cer¬ 
tainly have the fee-simple of them. The cost would be 
blit trifling, and they would be a proper memorial of the 
day. This part of the Proposal wants reconsidering. It 
is not conceived in the same liberal way^of thinking as 
the^resi 1 am also a little doubtM whether the limit, 
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within which the burial fee is made payable, should not 
be extended to thirty shillings. 

Some provision too ought undoubtedly to be made'^n 
favour of those well-intentioned persons and well-wishers 
to the fund, who, having all along paid their subscriptions 
regularly, are so unfortunate as to die before the six 
months, which would entitle them to their freedom, are 
quite completed. One can hardly imagine a more dis¬ 
tressing case than that of a poor tellow lingering on in a 
consumption till the period of his freedom is almost in 
sight, and then finding himself going with a velocity which 
makes it doubtful whether he shall be entitled to his 
funeral honours: his quota to which he nevertheless 
squeezes out, to the diminution of Ihe ^ouiforts which 
sickness demands. 1 think, in such cases, some of the 
contribution-money ought to revert. With some such 
modifications, which might easily be introduced, I see 
nothing in these Proposals of Mr. Middleton which is not 
strictly fair and genteel; and heartily recommend them 
to all persons of moderate incomes, in either sex, who are 
willing that this perishable part of them should quit the 
scone,of its mortal activities, with as handsome circum¬ 
stances as possible. 

Before I quit the subject, I must guard my readers 
gainst a scandal, which they may be apt to tt^e at the 
place whence these Proposals purport to be issued. From 
the sign of 'the First and the Last, they may conclude 
that Mr. Middleton is some publican, who, in assembling 
a club of this description his house, may hage a sinister 
end of his own.^altogethw foreign to the solemn purpose 
for which the club is pretended to be instituted. I must 
set them right by informing them that the issuer of these 
Proposals is no publican, though he hangs out a sign, 
but an honest superintendent of funerals, who, by the 
device of a Cradle and a Coffin, connecting both ends of 
human existence together, has most ingeniously contrived 
to insinuate, th^t the fhtmers of these first and last re¬ 
ceptacles of mankind divide this our life betwixt tbem, 
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and that all that passes from the midwife to the under¬ 
taker may, in strict propriety, go for nothing: an awful 
and instructive lesson to human vanity. 

Looking over some papers lately that fell into my hands 
by chance, and appear to have been written about the 
beginning of the last century, I stumbled, among the rest, 
upon the following short Essay, which the writer calls • 
The Character of an Undertaker'^ It is written with 
some stiffness and peculiarities of style, but some parts of 
it, I think, not imaptly characterise the profession to 
which Mr. Middleton has the honour to belong. The 
writer doubtless had in his mind the entertaining charac¬ 
ter of Sable, in Steele’s excellent comedy of the Funeral, 
y 

« 

Character of an Undertaker. 

He is master of the ceremonies at burials and mourn¬ 
ing assemblies, grand marshal at funeral processions, the 
only true yeoman of the body, over which he exercises a 
dictatorial authority from the moment that the breath 
has taken leave to that of its final commitment to the 
earth. His ministry begins where the physician’s, the 
lawyer’s, and the divine’s, end. Or if some part of the 
functions of the latter run parallel with his, it is only in 
ordine ad epiritualia. His temporalities remain unquesr. 
tioned. He is arbitrator of all questions of honour which 
may concern the defunct; and upon slight ii&pection will 
pronounce how long he may remain in this upper world 
with credit^jbo himself, and trhenrit will be prudent for his 
reputation that he should retjbra. His determination in 
these points is peremptory and ^thout apt>eal. Yet, with 
a modesty pecidiar to his profession, he m^dles not out of 
his own sphere. With the good or bod actions of the 
deceased in his lifetime he has nothing to do. He leaves 
the friends of the dead man to form their own conjectures 
as to the place to which the departed spirit is gone. His 
care is only about the exuviae. He concerns not himself 
eveq. about the body, as it is a structure of parts internal. 
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and a wonderful microcosm. He leaves such curious 
speculations to the anatomy professor. Or, if anything, 
he is averse to such wanton inquiries, as delighting rather 
that the parts which he has care of should be returned 
to their kindred dust in as handsome and unmutilatcd 
condition as possible ; that the grave should have its full 
and unimpaired tribute,—a complete and just carcase. 
Nor is he only careful to provide for the body’s entireness, 
but for its accommodation and ornament. He ordera the 
fashion of its clothes, and designs the symmetry of its 
dwelling. Its vanity has an innocent survival in him. 
He is bed-maker •to the dead. The pillows which he lays 
never rimiplc. The day of interment is the theatre in- 
which he displays the mysteries of^his art. It is hard 
to describe what he is, or rather to tell what he is not, on 
that day : for, being neither kinsman, servant, nor friend, 
he is all in turns; a transcendant, running through all 
those relations. His office is to supply the place of self- 
iigency in the family, who are presumed incapable of it 
through grief. He is eyes, and ears, and hands, to the 
whole household. A draught of wine cannot go round 
to the mourners, but he must minister it. A chair may 
hardly be restored to its place by a less solemn hand than 
his. He takes upon himself all functions, and is a sort 
^ ephemeral major-domo ! • He distributes his attentions 
among the company assembled according to the degree of 
affliction, wfeich he calculates from the degree of kin to the 
deceased; and marshals th6m accordingly in the proces¬ 
sion. He himself is of a s^ tristful qpuntenance; 
yet such as (if well examined) is not without some show 
of patience ana resignation at bottom: prefiguring, as it 
were, to the friends of the deceased, what their grief shall 
be when the hand of Time shall have softened and taken. 
down the bitterness of their first anguish; so handsomely 
can he fore-shape and anticipate the work of Time. 
Lastly, with his 'wand, as with another divining rod, he 
calculates the /lepth of earth at which the bones of the 
dead man may rest, which he ordinarily contrives n^y be 
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at such a distance from the surface of this earth, as may 
frustrate the profane attempts of such as would violate 
his repose, yet sufiBciently on this side the centre to give 
his friends hopes of an easy and practicable resurrection. 
And here we leave him, casting in dust to dust, which is 
the last friendly office that he undei*tahe8 to do.” 

Begging your pardon for detaining you so long among , 
“graves, and worms, and epitaphs,”—I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, « 

Mobitubus. 



, ON THE 

DANGEE OF CONFOUNDING MOEAL 
WITH FEESONAL DEFOEMITY; 

•4 

WITH A HINT TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE /ttAMlNG OF AD¬ 
VERTISEMENTS FOR APPREHENDING OFFENDERS. 

To the Editm' of the liejieetor, 

Mr. Eeflector —There is no science in their pretensions 
to which mankind are more apt to commit grievous 
mistakes, than in the supposed very obvious one of 
physiognomy. I quarrel not with the principles of this 
science, as they are laid down by learned professors; 

«2)iuch less am 1 disposed, «with some people, to deny its 
existence altogether as any inlet of knowledge that can 
be depended upon. I believe that there is, or may be, * 
an art to “re^ the cons truction in the face.” 

But, then, in eveiy species of reading^ so much depends 
upon the eyes of the reader; if they are bl?ar, or apt to 
dazzle, or iuattintive, or strained with too much attention, 
the optic power will infallibly bring home false reports 
of what it reads. How often do wo say, upon a cursory ^ 
glance at a stranger, what a fine open countenance he* 
who, upon second inspection, proves to havt,^ho 
exact features of a knave. Nay, in much more intimate 
acquaintanoeieji how a delusion of this kind shall continue 
for months, years, and then break up all at once. 
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Ask the married man, who has been so but for a short 
space of time, if those blue eyes where, during so many 
ycihrs of anxious courtship, truth, sweetness, serenity, 
seemed to be written in characters which could not be 
misunderstood—ask him if the characters wliich they 
now convey be exactly the same ?—if for truth he does 
not rmd a dull virtue (the mimic of constancy) which ' 
changes not, only because it wants the judgment to make 
a preference ?—if for sweetness he docs not read a stupid 
habit of looking pleased at everything;—if for serenity 
he does not read animal tranquillity, the dead pool of the 
heart, which no breeze of passion can 'stir into health 1 
Alas! what is this book of the countenance good for, 
which when .we^ ha^e read so long, and thought that we 
understood its contents, there comes a countless list of 
heai’t-breaking errata at the end! 

But these are the pitiable mistakes to which love alone 
is subject. I have inadvertently wandered from my 
purpose, which was to expose quite an opposite blunder, 
into which we are no less apt to fall, through hate. How 
ugly a person looks upon whose reputation some awkward 
aspersion hangs, and how suddenly his countenance clears 
up with his character. I remember being persuaded of 
a man whom I had conceived an ill opinion of. that he 
had a very biwl set of teethr; which, since I have hod 
better opportunities of being acquainted with his face and 
facts, I find to have been the very reverse oi* the truth. 
TJiat crooh^d old tooniaw,,, I once said, speaking of an 
ancient geq/^^lewoman, whose actions did not square alto¬ 
gether with my notions of the rule of rigf t. The unani¬ 
mous surprise of tJ|je company before whom I uttered these 
words, soon convinced me that I had confounded mental 
with bodily obliquity, and that there was nothing tortuous 
about the old lady but her deeds. 

This humour of mankind to deny personal comeliness 
to those with whose moral attributes they are dissatisfied, 
is very strongly shewn in those adverti^ments, which 
stare, us in the face from the walls of eveiy street, and, 
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with tlic tempting bait which they hang forth, stimulate 
iit once cupidity and an abstract love of justice in the 
breast of every passing peruser; I mean, the advertis^f- 
menta offering rewards for the apprehension of absconded 
culprits, strayed apprentices, bankrupts who have conveyed 
away their effects, debtore that have run away from their 
bail. I observe, that in exact proportion to the indignity 
with which the prosecutor, who is commonly the framer 
of the -i^ulvcrtiscment, conceives he has been treated, the 
l)erponal pretensions of the fugitive are denied, and his 
(lefccts exaggerated. 

A fellow, whose* misdeeds have been directed against 
the public in general, and in whose delinquency no in¬ 
dividual shall feel himself particularly iftter<jptcd, generally 
meets with fair usage. A coiner or a smuggler shall get 
off tolerably well. His beauty, if he has any, is not much 
underrated, his deformities are not miudi magnified. A 
runaway apprentice, who excites perhaps the next least 
degree of spleen in his prosecutor, generally escapes with 
a pair of bandy legs; if he has tfldcen anything with him 
in his flight, a hitch in his gait is generally superadded. 
A banknipt, who has been guilty of withdrawing his 
effe(!ts, if his case be not very atrocious, commonly meets 
with mild usage. But a debtor who has left his bail in 
saapardy, is sure to be describtd in characters of unmingled 
deformity. Here the personal feelings of the bail, which 
may be allowed to be somewhat poignant, are admitted 
to interfere; and, as wrath and revenge commonly strike 
in the dark, the colours are laid on with % grossness 
which I am convjnced must often defeat its own pimpose. 
The fish that casts an inky cloud about him that his 
enemies may not find him, cannot more obscure himself 
l>y that device than the blackening representations of 
these angry advertisers must inevitably serve to cloak and 
screen the persons of those who have injured them from 
detection. 1 have before me at this moment one of these 
bills, which runs thus:— 
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“ Fifty Pounds Reward. 

• ‘‘Run away from his bail, John Tomkins, formerly 
resident in Princes Street, Soho, but lately of Clerken- 
well. Whoever shall apprehend, or cause to l)e appre¬ 
hended and lodged in one of his Majesty’s jails, the 
said John Tomkins, shall receive the above rewards 
He is a thickset, sturdy man, about five foot six inches 
high, halts in his left leg, with a stoop in his ga^t, with 
coarse red hair, nose short and cocked up, with little 
gray eyes, one of them bears the effect of a blow which 
he has lately received, with a pot belly, speaks with a 
thick and disagreeable voice, goes shabbily dressed, had 
on when Im went ^ away, a greasy shag greatcoat with 
rusty yellow buttons." 

Now, although it is not out of the compass of possibility 
that John Tomkins aforesaid may comprehend in his 
agreeable person all the above-mentioned aggregate of 
charms; yet, from my observation of the manner in 
which these advertisements are usually drawn up, though 
1 have not the pleasure of knowing the gentleman, yet 
would I lay a wager, that an advertisement to the follow¬ 
ing effect would have a much better chance of apprehending 
and laying by the heels this John Tomkins than the 
above description, although ^nned by one who, ftom 
good services which he appears to have done for him, 
has not improbably been blessed with i^me years of 
previous intercourse with the said John. Taking, then, 
the abovQ advertisement to be true, or nearly so, down 
to the words “ left leg" inclusive (though 1 have some 
doubt if the blemish there implied amwnt to a positive 
lameness, or be perceivable by any but the nearest ftiends 
of John) I would proceed thus:—- 

—“ Leans a little forward in his walk, his hair thick 
and inclining to auburn, his nose of the middle size, a little 
turned up at the end, lively hazel eyes (the contusion, as 
its effects are probably gone off by th|s time, I judge 
better omitted), inclines to be corpulenVhis Voice thick 
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but pleasing, especially when he sings, had on a decent 
shag greatcoat with yellow buttons.” 

Now, I would stake a considerable wager (though by 
no means a positive man) that some such mitigated de- 
Bcrii)tion would lead the beagles of the law into a much 
surer track for finding this ungracious varlet, than to set 
Itliein ui)on a false scent after fictitious ugliness and 
fictitious shabbiness; though, to do those gentlemen 
justice,J have no doubt their experience has taught them 
in all au(;h cases to abate a great deal of the deformity 
which'they are instructed to expect; and has discovered 
to them, that the Devil’s agents upon this earth, like their 
master, are far less ugly in reality than they are painted. 

I am afraid, Mr. Reflector, that i shall be thought 
to have gone wide of my subject, which *was to detect 
the practical eirors of physiognomy, properly so called; 
whereas I have introduced physical defects, such as lame¬ 
ness, the effects of accidents upon a man’s person, his 
wearing apparel, etc., as circumstances on which the eye 
of dislike, looking askance, may report eiToneous con¬ 
clusions to the understanding. But if we are liable, 
through a kind, or an unkind passion, to mistake so 
grossly concerning things so exterior and palpable, how 
much more are we likely to err respecting those nicer 
less perceptible bints of character in a face, whose 
detection constitutes the triumph of the physiognomist ? 

To revert fo those bestowers of unmerited deformity, 
the framers of advertisements for the apprehension of 
delinquents, a sincere desire of promoting the ends of 
public justice induces me to address a word to them on 
the best means ot attaining those ends. 1 will endeavour 
to lay down a few practical, or rather negative, ndes for 
their use, for my ambition extends no further than to 
arm them with cautions against the self-defeating of their 
own purposes:— 

1. Imprimis, then, Mr. Advertiser I If the culprit 
whom you are willing to recover be one to whom in 
times past you/liaye. shewn kindness, and been disjgpsed 
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to think kindly of him yourself, but he has deceived your 
trust, and has run away, and left you with a load of debt 

answer for him,—sit down calmly, and endeavour to 
behold him through the spectacles of memory rather 
than of present conceit. Image to yourself, before you 
pen a tittle of his description, the same plausible, good- 
looking man who took you in; and try to put away 
from your mind every intrusion of that deceitful spectre 
which ijerpetually obtrudes itself in the room /)f your 
former friend’s known visage. It will do you more 
credit to have been deceived by such a one; and depend 
upon it, the traitor will convey to the eyes of the world 
in general much more of that first idea which you formed 
(perhaps in pj^rt erroneous) of his physiognomy, than of 
that frightful substitute which you have suffered to creep 
in upon your mind and usurp upon it; a creature which 
has no archetype except in your own brain. 

2. If you be a master that have to advertise a runaway 
apprentice, though the young dog’s faults are known only 
to you, and no doubt his conduct has been aggravating 
enough, do not presently set him down as having crooked 
ankles. He may have a good pair of legs, and run away 
notwithstanding. Indeed, the latter does rather seem to 
imply the former. 

3. If the unhappy person against whom your laud^bls- 
vengeance is direct be a thief’ think that a thief may 
have a good nose, good eyes, good ears.* It is,,indis¬ 
pensable to his profession that he be possessed of sagacity, 
foresight, ^vigilance; it is more than probable, then, that 
he is endued with the bodily types or in|tniments of these 
qualities to some tolerable degree of perfectness. 

4. If petty larceny be his offence, I exhort ydti, do not 

confound meanness of crime with diminutiveness of stature. 
These things have no connection. I have known a tall 
man stoop to the basest action, a short man aspire to 
the height of crime, a fair man be guilty of the foulest 
actions, etc. • . 

Perhaps the offender has been guilt^' of some 
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atrocious and aggravated murder. Here is the most 
difficult case of all. It is above all requisite, that such 
a daring violator of the peace and safety of society should 
meet with his reward, a violent and ignominious death. 
Rut how shall we get at him 1 Who is there among us, 
that has known him before lie committed the offence, 
t^at shall take upon him to say he can sit down coolly 
and pen a dispassionate description of a murderer ^ 
Tlie talus of our nursery,—the reading of our youth,— 
the ill-looking man that was hired by the Uncle to de¬ 
spatch the Children in the Wood,—the grim ruffians who 
smothered the babes in the Tower,—the black and lieetle- 
browed assassin of Mrs. Ratcliffe,—the shag-haired villain 
of Mr. Monk Lewis,—the Tarquin trAd, and mill-stone 
<lropping eyes, of Murder in Shaksjiere,—the exaggerations 
of picture and of poetry,—what we have read and what 
we have dreamed of,—rise up and crowd in upon us such 
eye-scaring portraits of the man of blood, that our pen 
is absolutely forestalled; we commence poets when we 
should play the part of strictest historians, and the very 
blackness of horror which the deed calls up, serves as a 
cloud to screen the doer. The fiction is blameless, it is 
uccordamt with those wise prejudices with which nature 
has guarded our innocence, as wth impassable barriers, 
the commission of such appalling crimes; but, 
meantime, the criminal escapes; or if,—-owing to that 
wise abatement in their expectation of deformity, which, 
US I hinted at before, the officers of pursuit never fail to 
make, and no doubt in cases of this sort thqy make a 
more than ordinyy i^owance,—if, owing to this or any 
accident, the offender is caught and brought to his trial, 
wlio that has been led out of curiosity to witness such a 
scene, has not with astonishment reflected on the difference 
between a real committer of a murder, and the idea of 
one which he has been collecting and heightening all his 
life out of books, dreams, etc. The fellow, perhaps, is a 
sleek, smug-lookyig man, with light hair and eye-brows,— 
the latter by no means jutting out or like a crag,—^d 
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with none of those marks which oiir fancy had pre¬ 
bestowed upon him. 

• I find I am getting unawares too serious; the best way 
on such occasions is, to leave off, which I shall do by 
generally recommending to all prosecuting advertisers 
not to confound crimes with ugliness; or rather, to 
distinguish between that physiognomical deformity, whicH 
I am willing to grant always accompanies crime, and 
mere physical —^which signifies nothing^ is the 

exponent of nothing, and may exist in a good or bad 
person indifferently. 

• Crito. 



ON THE INCONVENIENCES RESULTING 
FROM BEING HANGED 


To the Editor of the E,ejljpior. 

• 

Sir —I am one of those unhappy persons whose misfor¬ 
tunes, it seems, do not entitle them to the benefit of pure 
pity. All that is bestowed upon me of that kindest 
alleviator of human miseries, comes dashed with a double 
portion of contempt. My gjiefs have nothing in them 
that is felt as sacred by thil bystanders. Yet is my 
affliction in truth of the deepest grain. The heaviest task 
that was ever given to mortal patience to sustain. Time, 
that wVars out all other sorrows, can never modify or 
soften mine. Here they must continue to gnaw, as long 
«s yiat fatal mark- • 

Why was I ever bom 1 Why was innocence in my 
Iverson sufferei to be branded with a stain which was 
appointed only for the blackest guilti What had I done, 
or my parents, that a disgi^e of mine should*involve a 
whole posterity ip infiwny I am almost tempted to 
believe, that, in some ^ieijnstent state, crimes to which 
this sublunary life of mine hath been as much a stranger 
as the babe that is newly bora into it, have drawn down 
upon me this vengeance, so disproportionate to my actions 
on this globe. 

My brain sickens, and my bosom labours to be delivered 
of the weight thajt presses upon it, yet my conscious pen 
abrinks ftmn the avowal. But out it must- • 
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0, ]\Tr. Roflector! guess at the wretch’s misei’y wlio 
now writes this to you, wlieu, with tears and burning 
bfushea, he is obliged to confess, that he has been- 

HANGED- 

Methinks I hear an involuntary exclamation burst from 
you, us your imagination presents to you foarlul images of 
your correspondent unknown ,—hanged ! « 

Fear not, Mr. Editor. No disembodied spirit has the 
honour of addressing you. I am flesh and blood,, an un¬ 
fortunate system of bones, muscles, sinews, arteries, like 
yourself. 

Then^ I yon mean to be jdeasant—TJuit ex¬ 

pression of yourSf Mr. Correspondenty vnust he takm some¬ 
how in a metaiohofi'ieal sense - 

In the plainest sense, without trope or figure—Yes, 
Mr. Editor ! this neck of mine has felt the fatal noose,— 
these hands have tremblingly held up the corroborative 
prayer-book,—these lips have sucked the moisture of the 
last consolatory orange,—this tongue has chanted the 
doleful cantata which no performer was ever called upon 
to repeat,—this face has had the veiling night-cap drawn 
over it- 

But for no crime of mine.—Far be it from me t(/arraign 
the justice of my country, which, though tardy, (iid at 
length recognise my innocence. It is not for me to re ject. 
upon judge or jury, now that eleven years have elapsed 
since the erroneous sentence was pronounced. Men will 
always be fallible, and perhaps circumstances did appear 

at the tir..e a little strong- 

Suffice it to say, that after hanging four minutes (as 
the spectators were pleased to compute it,—a man that 
is being strangled, I know from experience, has altogether a 
different measure of time from his friends who are breath¬ 
ing leisurely about him,—I suppose the minutes lengthen 
as time approaches eteniity, in the same manner as the 
miles ge,f; longer as you travel northward—), after hanging 
four minutes, according to the best calculation of the 
bj standers, a reprieve came, and I was cut down- -- 
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Really I am aahametl of deforming your pages with 
these technical phrases—if I knew liow to express^my 
meaning shorter-- 

But to proceed.—My first care after I had been brought 
to myself by the usual methods (those methods that are 
so interesting to the operator and his assistants, who are 
pretty numerous on such occtisions,—but which no patient 
was ever desirous of undergoing a second time for the 
l>eneftt of science), my first care Wiis to provide myself 
with an enormous stock or cravat to hide the place—you 
understand me;—my next care wiis to procure a residence 
jis distant as possible from that part of the country where 
T had suffered. For that reason I chose the metropolis, 
as the place where wounded honour (I •had been told) 
could lurk with the least danger of exciting inquiry, and 
stigmatised innocence had the best chance of hiding her 
disgrace in a crowd. I sought out a new circle of ac¬ 
quaintance, and my circumstances happily enabling me to 
pursue my fancy in that respect, I endeavoured, by 
mingling in all the pleasures which the town affords, to 
efface the memory of what I had undergone. 

BuL alas! such is the portentous and all-pervading 
chain of connection which links together the head and mem¬ 
bers of this great community, my scheme of lying perdu 
w>ig defeated almost at the oirtsot. A countryman of mine, 
whom a foolish lawsuit had brought to town, by chance 
toot me, and the secret was soon blazoned about. 

In a short time, I found myself deserted by most of 
those who had been my intimate friends. No% that any 
guilt was supposed to attach to my character. My officious 
<;ountryman, to ^ Justice, had been candid enough 
to explain my pei^ct innocence. But, somehow or other, 
there is a want of strong virtue in mankind. We have 
plenty of the softer instincts, but the heroic character is 
gone. How else can I account for it, that of all-my 
uiiiuerous acquaintance, among whom 1 had the honour 
uf ranking sundi^ pereons of education, talents, and 
worth, scarcely herd and there one or two could be fotfiid, 

Y 
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who had tho courage to associate with a man that had 
beqn liangfid. 

Those few wdio did not desert me altogether, w'cre 
persons of stj’ong but coai’se minds; and from the absence 
of all delicacy in them I sutfered almost as much as from 
the suijerabuudance of a false siK'-cies of it in the others. 
Those who stuck by me were tlie jokers, wlio thought , 
themselves entitled by the fidelity which tliey had shewn 
towards me to use me with what familiarity they pleased. 
Many and unfeeling are the jests that I have suifered 
from these rude (because faithful) Achateses. As they 
passed me in the streets, one would nt/d significantly to 
his companion and say, pointing to me, “ smoke his 
cravat,” and ask nife if I had got a wen, that I was so 
solicitous to cover my neck. Another would inquire, 
What news from * * * Assizes 1 (which you may guess, 
Mr. Editor, was the scone of my shame), and whether the 
sessions was like to prove a maiden one ? A third would 
offer to ensure me from drowning. A fourth would teiise 
me with inquiries how I felt when I was swinging, 
whether I had not something like a blue flame dancing 
before my eyes 1 A fifth took a fancy never to call mo 
anything but Lazarm. And an eminent bookselfer and 
publisher, —who, in his zeal to present the public with 
new facts, had he lived iu»* those days, I am confid^it, 
would not have scrupled waiting upon the person himself 
last mentioned, at the most critical period of his existence, 
to solicit a fevf facts relative to remiscitatumy —had the 
modesty offer me * * guineas per sheet, if I would 
write, ill his Magazine, a physiological account of my 
feelings upon coming to myself. 

But these were evils which a moderate fortitude might 
have enabled me to struggle with. Alasl Mr. Editor, 
the women,—whose good graces I had always most 
assiduously cultivated, from whose softer minds I had 
hoped a more delicate and gencabus sympathy than I found 
in the men,—the women begaa to shw^ine—^this was tho 
utfkindest blow of all. ' 
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But is it to be wondered at? How eouldst thou 
iinuj;;ine, wretchedest of beings, timt tliiit tender erca^iiirc 
Serephina wouhi fUii^ lier pretty anus about that neek 
which ])reviouB cinauiistances had rendered infamous? 
'J^hat she would put up with the refuse of tlie rope, tlie 
leavings of the cord? Or that any analogy coidd subsist 
between the knot which binds true lovers, and the knot 
which' ties malefactors ? 

I ciin forgive that pert baggage Flirtilla, who, wlien I 
eoinplimeiited lier one day on the execution whicli her 
(;yes had done, replied, that, to be sure, JVlr. * * was a 
judge of those tlAugs. But from thy more exalted mind, 
Ckdestina, I expecited a more im]jrcjudie-ed decision. 

The person whose true name I cc^liceal under this a])- 
pollution, of all the women that I was ever accpiainted 
with, had the most manly turn of mind, which she had 
inijiroved by reading and the best conversation. Her 
understanding was not more masculine than her manners 
and whole disposition were delicately and truly feminine. 
She wiis the daughter of an oflicer who had fallen in the 
service of his country, leaving his widow and Celestiim, 
an only child, with a fortune sufficient to set them alx)ve 
wantj^ut not to enable them to live in splendour. I lia<l 
the mother’s permission to pay my addresses to the young 
liuly, and Oelestina seemed approve of my suit. 

Often and often have I poured out my overcharged soul 
in the presence of Oelestina, complaining of the hard and 
unfeeling prejudices of the world, and the sweet maid lias 
again and. again declared, that no irrational prejudice 
should hinder her from esteeming eveiy man according to 
his intrinsic wortn. Often has she rejxjated the (ionsohi- 
tory assurance, that she could never consider as essen¬ 
tially ignominious an accidenty which was indeed to bo 
deprecated, but which might have happened to the most 
innocent of mankind. Then would she set forth some 
illustrious example, which her reading easily furnished, of 
a Phocion or a Spcajates uiyustly condemned; of a Raleigh 
or a Sir Tliomas Store, to whom late posterity liad A)ne 
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justice; and by soothing my fancy with some such agrce- 
ablje parallel, she would make mo almost to triumph in 
my disgrace, and convert my shame into glory. 

In such entertaining and instructive conversatif)ns the 
time passed on, till I importunately urged the mistress of 
my affections to name a day for our union. To this she 
obligingly consented, and I thought myself the happiest n 
of mankind. But how was I surprised one morning on 
the receipt of the following billet from my charmor©:— 

Sir —You must not impute it to levity, or to a worse 
failing, ingratitude, if, with anguish of heart, I feel myself 
compelled by irresistible arguments to recall a vow which 
I fear I made ^Mith too little consideration. I never can 
be yours. The reasons of my decision, which is final, are 
in my own breast, and you must everlastingly remain a 
stranger to them. Assure yourself that I can never cease 
to esteem you as I ought. Celkstina. 

At the sight of this paper, I ran in frantic haste to 
Celostina’s lodgings, where I learned, to my infinite morti¬ 
fication, that the mother and daughter were set off on a 
journey to a distant part of the country, to visit ki rela¬ 
tion, and were not expected to return in less than four 
months. • ^ 

Stunned by this blow, which left me without the 
courage to solicit an explanation by letter, even if I had 
known where they were (for the particular address was 
industriously concealed from me), I waited with im¬ 
patience the termination of the period, ^in the vain hojie 
that I might he permitted to have a ch^ce of softening 
the harsh decision by a personal interview with Oelestina 
after her return. But before three months were at an 
end, I learned from the newspapers, that my beloved had 
—given her hand to another I , ♦ 

Heart-broken as I was, I was totally at a loss to 
account for the strange step which she lijad taken; and it 
wtuS'Uot till some ;y'ears after that I learned the true reason 
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from a fomale rolatioii of hors, to whom it aocms Cclestina 
liad confessed in (confidence, that it waa no demerit of 
mine that had caused her to break off the match so 
a,])riiptly, nor any jjreferenec which siie might fetd for any 
other }>crson, for she })rcferred me (she was pleased to 
say) to all mankind ; but when she cnine to lay the matter 
closer to her heart, she found that she never should be 
able to bear the sight (I give you her very words iis they 
were nletailed to me by her relation) the sight of a man 
ill a nightcap, who had apjicared on a public platform, 
it would lead to such a disagreeable association of ideas ! 
And to this punctilio I was sacrificed. 

To piws over an infinite series ofyninor mortifications, 
to which this last and h(‘aviest might* well render me 
(callous, behold me here, Mr. Editor ! in the thirty-seventh 
year of my existence (the twelfth, reckoning from my rc- 
animation), cut ofi’ from all respectable coimeetions, re¬ 
jected by the fairer balf of the community,—who in my 
case alone seemed to have laid aside the cliaracteristic 
pity of their sex ; punished because I was once punished 
unjustly; suffeiing for no other reason than liecause 1 
once had the misfoi-tune to suffer without any cause at all. 
In IK? other coiintiy, I think, but this, coiilci a man have 
been subject to such a life long jiersccutiou, when once his 
iiVBOcence had been clearly Established. 

Had I crawled forth a rescued victim from the rack in 
the horrible dungeons of the Inquisition,-—had I heaved 
myself up from a half bastinado in China, or been torn 
from the just-entering, ghastly impaling stakifin Barbary, 
—had I dropped alive from the knout in Russia, or come 
off with a gashed neck from the half-mortal, scarce-in- 
time-retracted scimitar of an executioneering slave in 
Turkey,—I might have borne about the remnant of this* 
frame (the mangled trophy of reprieved innocence) with 
credit to myself one of those barbarous countries. 

Ko scorn, at least, would have mingled with the pity 
(small as it might bo) with which what was left of me 
would have been surveyed. * 
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The ningnlarity of my rase lias often led me to inquire 
int€* the reasons of the general levity with which the sub¬ 
ject of lianging is treated as a topic in this country. I 
say as a topic: for let the vei^’^ Iiersons who speak so 
lightly of the thing at a distance 1 k'> brought to view the 
real scene,—let the platform be honci fide exhibited, and 
the trembling culprit brought forth,—the case is changed; 
but as a topic of conversation, I appeal to the vulgar 
jokes which pass current in every sti‘cct. But why* men¬ 
tion them, when the jxilitest authors have agn^ed in 
making use of this subject as a source of the ridiculous ? 
Swift, and Po|)e, and Prior, are fond ot recurring to it. 
Oay has built an entire drama uiion this single founda¬ 
tion. The wh(ie interest of the Beggar^s Opera may 
be said to hang upon it. To such writers as Fielding and 
Smollett it is a perfect hmi louche, —Hear the facetious 
Tom BroT^Ti, in his Comical View of L<ynd(yiii and West- 
minuter^ describe the Ordei' of the Show at tme of the 
Tyhm'n Bivecutions in his time:—Mr. Ordinary visits 
his melancholy flock in Newgate by eight. Doleful pro¬ 
cession up Holborn Hill about eleven. Men handsome 
and proi)er that were never thought so before, wluch is 
some comfort, however. Arrive at the fatal ploSse by 
twelve. Bunit brandy, women, and Sabbath-breaking, 
reix‘nted of. Some few penitential drops fall under *he 
gallows. Sheriffs men, parson, pickpockets,.criininaH 
very busy. The last concluding peremptory psalm jitnick 
up. Show over by onc.”--In this sportive straid' docs 
this misguitled wit think proper to play with a subject so 
serious, which yet he would hardly havt done, if he had 
not known that there existed a predisposition in the 
habits of his unaccountable countrymen to consider the 
subject as a jest. But what shall we say to Shakspero, 
who (not to mention the solution which the Gravedigger 
in Hamlet gives of his fellow-workSnan^s problem), in 
that scene in Measure for Measure,, where the Clown calls 
upon Master Barnardine to get up and be hanged, which 
he dfeolines on the scoi e of being sleepy, has actually gone 
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out of his way to p:ra.tify this amiablo propensity in his 
eountryinen ; for it is plain, from the use that was to^ be 
made of his head, and from Abhorsoii’s asking, “ Is tlie 
axe upon the block, sirrah V* that l)ehcading, and not 
hanging, was the punishment to which Barnardino was 
destined. But Shakspcrc knew that the iixe and block 
were pregnant with no ludicrous images, and therefore 
falsified the historic truth of his own flrama (if I may so 
speak) rather than he would leave out such excellent 
matter for a jest as the suspending of a fellow-creature in 
mid air has been ever esteemed to be by Englishmen. 

One reason why the ludicrous ncviT fails to intimde 
itself into our contemplations upon Jjhis mode of death, I 
suppose to be, the absurd i^sture nito-^vhich a man is 
thrown who is condemned to dance, as the vulgar delight 
to express it, upon nothing. To see him whisking and 
wavering in the air, 

Ah the wind you know will wave a man ; ^ 

to behold the vacant carcase, from which the life is newly 
dislodged, shifting between earth and heaven, the sport of 
every gust; like a weathercock, serving to shew from 
yhicli point the wind blows ; like a maukin, fit only to 
scare away birds; like a nest left to swing upon a bough 
wl^en the bird is flown; th'jso are uses to which we cmi- 
not without a mixture of spleen and contempt behold the 
human carca'se reduced. We string up dogs, foxes, bats, 
moles, weasels. Man surely deserves a steadier death. 

Another reason why the ludicrous asscsiates more 
forcibly with thk than with any other mode of punish¬ 
ment, I cannot help thinking to be, the senseless costume 
with which old prescription has thought fit to clothe the 
exit of malefactors in this country. Let a man do what 
he will to abstract from his imagination all idea of the 
whimsical, something of it w'ill come across him when he 
contemplates the figure of a fellow-creature in the day¬ 
time (in however distressing a situation) in a nightcap. 

* Hierouimo in the Spanish Tiwjedy. * 
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Whether it be that this nocturnal addition has something 
disQprdant with daylight, or that it is the dress which we 
are seen in at those times when we are “ seen,” as the 
Angel in Milton expresses it, “least wise;” this I am 
afraid will always bo the case; unless indeed, ns in my 
instance, some strong personal feeling overpower the 
ludicrous altogether. To me, when I reflect upon the 
train of misfortunes which have pursued me through life, 
owing to that accursed drapery, the cap presents as purely 
frightful an object as the sleeveless yellow coat and devil- 
painted mitre of the San Benitos. An ancestor of mine, 
who sufiered for his loyalty in the time of the civil wars, 
was so sensible of th^. truth of what I am here advancing, 
that on the mocning of execution, no entreaties could 
prevail upon him to submit to the odious dishabille, as he 
called it, but he insisted upon wearing, and actually 
suttered in, the identical flowing periwig which he is 
painted in, in the gallery Ixiloiiging to my uncle’s seat 
in-shire. 

Suffer me, Mr. Editor, before I quit the subject, to say 
a word or two res|)ccting the minister of justice in this 
(;ountry; in plain words, I metiu the hangman. It has 
always api^cared to me thaf, in the mode of inflecting 
capital punishments with us, there is too much of the 
ministry of the human hand. • The guillotine, as pcrfor«i- 
ing its functions more of itself and sparing hqman agency, 
though a cruel and disgusting exhibition, in my mind, has 
many ways the advantage over mr way. In beheading, 
indeed, as ft was formerly practised in England, and in 
whipping to death, as is sometimes pitctised now, the 
hand of man is no doubt sufficiently busy; but there is 
something less repugnant in these downright blow’s than 
in the officious barber-like ministerings of ilkjt ot}i£r. To 
have a fellow with his hangman’s hands fumbling about 
your collar, adjusting tlm thing as* your valet would 
regulate your entvat, valuing himself on his menial 
dexterity- • 

I lifever sliall forgot meeting my rascal, -—I mean the 
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follow who officiatcfl for me,—in London last winter. I 
think I see him now,—in a w'aistcoiat that had been myie, 
-smirking along as if he knew me- 

In some parts of Germany, that fellow’s office is by law 
declared infamous, and his posterity incapable of being 
eiinobled. They have hereditary liangmen, or had at 
} least, in the same manner as they had hereditaiy other 
great officers of state; and the hangman’s families of two 
adjoining parishes intermamed w'ith each other to keep 
the breed entire. 1 wish something of the same kind 
were established in England. 

But it is timA to quit a subject which teems w’itli 
ilisagreeable images- 

Pennit me to subscribe myself,^ Mik Editor, Youi- 
nnfortimate friend, 

Pknsilis. 



ON THE MELANCHOLY OF TAILOES. 


S«(let, wtemuraqiic sedebit, 

Inlelix Tlieseus. VmciL. 

That there is a wofcssional melancholy, if I may so 
express myself, <;:nfiiaent to the o(5cupation of a tailor, is 
a fact which I think very few will venture to dispute. 
I may safely api)eal to my readers, whctimr they ever 
knew one of that facadty that W’as not of a temperament, 
to say the least, far removed from mercurial or jovial. 

Observe the suspicious gravity of their gait. The 
peacock is not more tender, from a consciousness of his 
peculiar infinuity, than a gentleman of this profession is 
of being known by the same infallible testimonies of his 
occupation. “Walk, that I may know thee.” ^ • 

Do you ever see him go whistling along the footpath 
like a Ciorman, or brush through a crowd like a bakei^ or 
go smiling to himself like a lover? Is he forward to 
thrust into mobs, or to make one at the ballad-singer’s 
audiences ? Does he not rather slink by assemblies and 
meetings di’ the |x;ople, as one that wisely declines popular 
observation ? ^ 

. How extremely rare is a noisy tailor! a mirthful and 
obstreperous tailor! 

“At my nativity,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “my 
ascendant was the earthly sign of Scorpius ; I was born 
in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a 
piece of that leailen planet in me.” One would think 
that he were anatomising a tailor! save that to the latter’s 
occd^tion, methinks, a woollen planet would seem more 
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ooiiRonaTit, and that ho should bo. born when the sun was 
in Aries. He goes on. “I am no way facetious, nor 
disposed for the mirth and galliardise of company.” How 
true a type of the whole trade! Eminently economical 
of his w'ords, you shall seldom hear a jest come from one 
j)f them. He sometimes funiishes subject for a repartee, 
• l)iit rarely (I think) contributes one ore i^roprio. 

Drink itself does not seem to elevate him, or at least 
to call out of him any of the external indications of 
viinity. I cannot say that it never causes his pride to 
swell, but it never breaks out. I am even fearful that it 
may swell and rdnkle to an alarming degree inwardly. 
Eor pride is near of kin to melancholy;—a hurtful 
obstruction from the ordinary outlets of vanity being 
shut. It is this stoppage which engenders proud humours. 
Therefore a tailor may be proud. I tliink he is never 
vain. The display of his gaudy patterns in that book 
of his which emulates the rainliw, never raises any 
inflations of that emotion in him, corresponding to what 
the wig-maker (for instance) evinces, when he expatiates 
on a curl or a bit of hair. He spreads them forth with 
a sullen incapacity for pleasure, a real or affected indiffer- 
eijC/e ^ grandeur. Cloth of gold neither seems to elate, 
nor cloth of frizo to depress him—according to the beauti¬ 
ful motto which formed the modest impresse of the shield 
worn by Charles Brandon at his marriage with the king’s 
sister. Nay,* I doubt whether he would discover any 
vain-glorious complacence in his colours, though “Iris” 
herself “ dipt the woof,” • 

In fiirther coiyoboration of this argiunent—who ever 
saw the wedding of a tailor announced in the newspapers, 
or the birth of his eldest son 1 
When was a tailor known to give a dance, or to be 
iiinisclf a good dancer, or to perform exquisitely on the 
tight rope, or to shine in any such light and airy pastimes 1 
to sing, or play on the violin 1 
Do they muchb care for public rejoicings, lightings up, 
ringing of bells, firing of cannons, etc. 1 • 
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Valiant I know tliey can he; but I appeal to those 
who were witnesses to the exploits of Eliot’s famous 
trbop, whether in their fiercest charges they betrayed any- 
tliing of that thoughtless oblivion of death with which a 
Frenchman jigs into battle, or whether they did not shew 
more of the melancholy valour of the Spaniard, upon 
whom they charged; that deliberate courage which con-* 
templation and sedentary habits breathe ? 

Are they often great newsmongera ?—I have «known 
some few among them arrive at the dignity of speculative 
politicians ; but that light and chcerfiil eveiy-day interest 
in the aftairs and goings-on of the world, which makes 
the barber 1 such delightful company, I think is rarely 
obseTYable in tfiem.*^ 

This characteristic pensiveness in them being so not¬ 
orious, I wonder none of those writers, who have expressly 
treated of melancholy, should have mentioned it. Burton, 
whose book is an excellent abstract of all the authors in 
that kind who preceded him, and who treats of every 
species of this malady, from the hypoclumdriacal or wMy 
to the luiroical or love ineUmcMyj has strangely omitted 
it. Shakspere himself has overlooked it “1 have neither 
the scholar’s melancholy (saith Jaques) which istomuhi- 
tion; nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor the soldier's, 
which is politic; nor the lever’s, which is all these — 

' Having incidentally mentioned the barber, In'^a comparison of 
profesrional temperaments, I hope no other trade will take offence, 
or look upon it as an incivility done to them, if I say, that in 
courtesy, hffhianity, and all the conversational and social graces 
which gladden life,” 1 esteem no professioi^ comparable to his. 
indeed so great is the goodwill which I bear to this useful and 
agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns of Court 
(where the best specimens of them are to be found, except perhaps 
at the universities) there are seven of them to whom I am personally 
known, and who never pass me without the compliment of the hat 

on either side. My truly polite and urbane friend, Mr. A-—-ni, 

of Flowcr-de-luce-conrt, in Fleet Street, will forgive my mention 
of him in particular. 1 cun truly say, that I never spent a quarter 
of an hour under his hands without deriving some profit from the 
ognuehlc discussions, which are always going on there. 
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iiiid then, when you naight exjject him to have brouj^ht 
in, “ nor the tailor’s, which is so and so ”—lie comes to 
an end of his enumeration, and falls to a defining of ftis 
own melancholy. 

Milton likewise has omitted it, where he had so fair 
an opportunity of bringing it in, in his Penseimo, 

• But the imrtial omissions of historians proving nothing 
against the existence of any well-attested fact, I shall 
proceed and endeavour to ascertain the causes wdiy this 
pensive turn shoidd be so predominant in people of this 
profession above all others. 

And first, may»it not be, that the custom of wearing 
apparel being derived to us from the fall, and one of the 
most mortifying products of that unMppy^event, a certain 
serioumeae (to say no more of it) may m the order of 
things have been intended to be impressed upon the 
minds of that race of men to whom in all ages the care 
of contriving the human apparel has been entrusted,— 
to keep up the memory of the first institution of clothes, 
and serve as a standing remonstrance against those 
vanities, which the absurd conversion of a memorial of 
oiu* shame into an ornament of our persons w'as destined 
toju;gduce 1 Correspondent in some sort to this, it may 
be remarked, that the tailor sitting over a cave or hollow 
pla^e, in the cabalistic language of his order, is said to 
have certain, melancholy regions always open under his 
feet. But wifiving further inquiry into final causes, where 
the best of us can only wander in the dark, let us try to 
discover the efficient causes of this melancholy* 

I think, thei^ that they may be reduced to two, 
omitting some subordinate ones, vis. the sedentary 
habits of the tailor; something peculiar in his diet 

First, his aedentai'y hahits .—In Doctor Norris’ famous 
narrative of the frenzy of Mr. John Dennis, the patient, 
being questioned as to the occasion of the swelling in his 
legs, replies that it came “by criticism;” to which the 
learned doctor sqpming to demur, as to a distemper which 
he had never re^ of, Dennis (who appeal’s not to have 
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been mad upon all subjects) rejoins with some warmth, 
that it was no distemper, but a noble art! that he had 
sat fourteen hours a day at it: and that the other was a 
pretty doctor not to know that there was a communi¬ 
cation between the brain and the legs. 

When we consider that this sitting for fourteen houm 
continuously, which the critic probably practised only, 
while he was writing his remarks,” is no more than 
what the tailor, in the ordinary pursuance of I^is art, 
submits to daily (Sundays excepted) throughout the year, 
shall we wonder to find the brain affected, and in a manner 
overclouded, from that indissoluble sympathy between the 
noble and less noble parts of the body, which Dennis 
hints at ? The uiAiatural and painful manner of his 
sitting must also greatly aggravate the evil, insomuch 
that I have sometimes ventured to liken tailors at their 
boards to so many envious Junos, sitting cross-legged to 
hinder tfie birth of th>eir own felidtg. The legs trans- 
versed thus H crosswise, or decussated, was among the 
ancients the posture of malediction. The Turks, who 
practise it at this day, are noted to be a melancholy 
people. 

Secondly, his diet. —To which purpose^ I find niost 
remarkable passage in Burton, in his chapter entitled 
Bad diet a cause of melancholy.” Amongst herbs to 
be eaten (he says) I find gourds, oucumbers, melons, dis¬ 
allowed; but especially CABBAGE. It causeth troublesome 
dreams, and sends up black vapours to the brain. Galen, 
loc. affect, dib. 3, cap. 6, of all herbs condemns cabbage. 
And Isaack, lib. 2, top. 1, aninm gravitatem fewit^ it 
brings heaviness to the soul.” I could not omit s6 
itattering a testimony from an author, who, having no 
theory of his own to serve, has so unconsciously con¬ 
tributed to the confirmation of mine. It is well known 
that this last named vegetable has, firom the earliest 
periods which we can discover, constituted almost the 
sole food of this eztraordinaiy race of pqpple. 

« Bubton, Junior. 



HOSPITA ON THE IMMODERATE INDUL- 
GENCE OF THE PLEASURES OF THE 
PALATE. , 

To the Editor of tJbe Eejtkctor.^ 

Mr. Reflector —My liusband and I arc fond of com¬ 
pany, and being in easy circumstances, wc^ are seldom 
without a party to dinner two or three days in a week. 
The utmost cordiality has hitherto prevailed at our 
meetings; but there is a yoimg gentleman, a near rela¬ 
tion of my husband’s, that has lately come among us, 
whose preposterous behaviour bids fair, if not timely 
check^, to disturb our tranquillity. He is too great a 
favourite with my husband in other respects, for me to 
renmnstrate with him in aiiy^other than this distant way. 
A letter printed in your publication may catch his eye; 
for he is a grfiat reader, and makes a point of seeing all 
the new things that come out. Indeed, he is by no 
means deficient in understanding. My hugband says 
that he has a>good deal of wit; but for my part I cannot 
say 1 am any juJge of that, having seldom observed him 
open his mouth, except for purposes very foreign to con¬ 
versation. In short, Sir, this young gentleman’s failing* 
is, an immoderate indulgence of his palate. The first 
time he dined with us, he thought it necessary to extenuate 
the length of time he kept the dinner on the table, by 
declaring that ]^e had taken a very long walk in the 
morning, and came in fasting; but as that excuse qpuld 
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not serve above once or twice at most, he has latterly 
dropped the mank altogether, and chosen to appear in his 
o^n proper colours without reserve or apology. 

You cannot imagine how unpleasant his conduct luis 
become. His way of staring at the dishes as they are 
brought in, has absolutely something immodest in it: it 
is like the stare of an impudent man of fashion at a fine* 
woman, when she first comes into a room. I am positively 
in pain for the dishes, and cannot help thinking they have 
consciousness, and will be put out of countenance, he 
treats them so like what they are not. 

Then again lie makes no scruple of keeping a joint of 
meat on the table, after the cheese and fruit are brought 
in, till he ha^ whit he calls drnie with it. Now how 
awkward this IooIm, where there are ladies, you may 
judge, Mr. ReflectOT,—how it disturbs the ordei* and 
comfort of a meal. , And yet I always make a point of 
helping him first, contrary to all good manners,—before 
any of my female friends are helped,-r-that he may avoid 
this very error. I Wish he would eat before he comes 
out. 

What luftkes his proceedings more particularly offensive 
at our house is, that my husband, though out of c{>mmon 
politeness he js obliged to set dishes of animal food l)^ro 
his visitors, yet himself and his whole family (myself 
included) feed entirely on vegetables. We have a theory, 
that animal food is neither wholesoipe nor natural to man; 
and even vegetables we refuse to eat until they hav^ 
undergone the operation of fire, in consideration of those 
numberless little living creatures which the glass helps 
us to detect ip every fibre of the plant or root before it 
1^ dressed. On the same ^leory .we ‘boil our .water> 
which is our only drink, befi)re we suffer it to coliim ^ 
table. Our chil^en are perfect little Pythagoreans: it 
would do you good to see them in their nursery, stipn^ 
their dried fruits, figs, ndsins, and ititfib, which is lthd 
only approach to animal food which showed. They 
hav3 no notion how the substancer of a ereature that ever ^ 
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had life can beciome food for another creature. A beef- 
Rtcak is an absurdity to them; a mutton-chop, a solecism 
in terms ; a cutlet, a word absolutely without any mc^an- 
iu'.f; a butcher is nonsense, except so far as it is taken 
for a man wlio delights in blood, or a hero. In this 
happy state of innocence, we have kept their minds, not 
allowing them to go into the kitchen, or to hear of any 
preparations for the dressing of animal food, or even to 
know .that such things are practised. But as a state of 
ignorance is inciompatible with a certain age; and as my 
eldest girl, who is ten years old next Midsummer, must 
shortly be introduced into the world and sit at table with 
us, where she will see some things which will shock all 
her received notions, I liave been cfideaj^ouring by little 
and little to break her mind, and prepare it for the 
disagreeable impressions which must be forced upon it. 
The first hint I gave her upon the subject, I could see 
her recoil from it with the same horror with which wo 
listen to a tale of Abthropophagisin; but she has gradually 
grown more reconciled to it in some measure, from my 
telling her that it was the custom' of the world,—to 
which, however senseless, we must submit so far as we 
could,do it with innocence, not to give offence; and 
she has shewn so much strength of mind on other occa¬ 
sions, which I have no douljt is owing to the cjilraness 
andT serenity superinduced by her diet, that I am in good 
hopes, when the proper season for her debut arrives, she 
may be brought to endure the sight of a roasted chicken 
or a dish of sweetbreads, for the first tine, withput 
fainting, Such being the nature of our little household, 
you may guess what inroads into the economy of it,— 
what revolutions and turnings of things upside down, the 

example of such a feeder as Mr.-is calculated to < 

produce. 

I wonder at a, time like the p^’esent, when the scarcity 
of every kind ol Ibod is so painfully acknowledged, that 
tfmTM has no e^ect upon him. Can he have read Mr. 
Malthus’s Thoughts on the Batio of Food to Poptdaiion 9 
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Can he think it reasonable that one man should conBiime 
the sustenance of many 1 

¥be young gentleman has an agreeable air and person, 
such as arc not unlikely to recommend him on the score 
of matrimony. But his fortune is not over large j and 
what prudent young woman would think of embarking 
hers with a man who would bring three or four mouths , 
(or what is equivalent to them) into a family 1 She 
might as reasonably choose a widower in the sa^e cir¬ 
cumstances with three or four children. 

I cannot think who he takes after. His father and 
mother, by all accounts, were very moderate eaters; only 
I have heard that the latter swallowed her victuals very 
fast, aud the fornieiMiad a tedious custom of sitting long 
at his meals. Perhaps he takes after both. 

I wish you would turn this in your thoughts, Mr. 
Reflector, and give us your ideas on the subject of excessive 
eating; and, particularly, of animal food. 

Hospita. 
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To the EdUor of the Iteflector. 

V 

Mr. Reflector— I am going to lay before you a case of 
the most iniquitous persecution tAat ^ver poor devil 
suffered. 

You must know, then, that I have been visited with a 
calamity ever since my birth. How shall I mention it 
without offending delicacy ^ Yet, out it must. My 
sufferings, then, have all arisen from a most inordinate 
appetite- 

Not for wealth, not for vast possessions,—then might 
1 have hoped to find a cure in some of those precepts of 
pjiilonpphers or poets,—those verha ti voces which Horace 
speaks of: 

^ qaibus hanc l^nire dolorem 

Possis, et magnam morbi dox)onere partem 

not for gloiy, not for fame, not for applause,—for against 
this disease, too, he tells us there arc certain piacula, or, 
as Pope has chosen to render it, * 

** fhymes, which fresh and fresh applied, 

> Will cure the arrant’st puppy of his pride 

nor yet for pleasure, properly so called: the strict and • 
virtuous lessons which I received in early life from the 
best of parents—a pious cl^gyman of the Church of 
England, now no more,—I trust have rendered me suffi- 
^ciently secure oij that side:— 

No, sir, for none of these things: but an appetite, in 
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its coai'sest and least metaphorical sense,—an jippetite. 
for/ooc?. 

The exorbitances of my an*ow-root and pap-dish days 
I cannot go back far enough to remenibcir, only I ha.V(‘ 
been told, that my mother’s constitution not admitting of 
my being nursed at home, the woman who had the care 
of me for that purpose used to make most extravagant 
demands for my pretended excesses in that kind; which 
my parents, rather than Iwlieve anything unplcasnnt of 
me, chose to impute to the known covetousness and 
mercenary disposition of that sort of people. This blind¬ 
ness continued on their part after I wa'ii sent for home, 
up to the jKjriod when it was thought proper, on account 
of my advancediage,T;hat I should mix with other boys 
more unreservedly than I had hitherto done. I was 
accordingly sent to boardiug-schooL 

Here the melancholy tnith became too apparent to be 
disguised. The prjring republic of which a great school 
consists, soon found me out: there was no shifting the 
blame any longer upon other people’s shoulders,—no 
good-natured maid to take upon herself the enormities of 
which I stood accused in the article of bread and butter, 
besides the crying sin of stolen ends of puddingav-uad 
cold pies strangely missing. The truth was but too 
manifest in ray looks,—in tbj evident signs of inanition 
which I exhibited after the fullest meals, in, spite of the 
double, allowance which my master was privately in- 
Btruc£^ by my kind parents to give me. The sense of 
the ridicule JB, which is .but too much alive in grown 
persons, is tenfold more active and alert, in boys. Once 
detected, I was the constant butt of their arrows,—the 
mark against which every puny leveller directed his little 
shaft of scorn. The veiy Graduses and Thesauruses were 
raked for phrases to pelt me with by the tiny pedants. 
Vmiri natu8 ,— Ventri dedUmf — Vetana gvla^—Escarum 
g^vrgeSy—Dapihus indulgem,—Non dUtns froma gvloBy — 
Settans lautm fercukt mensesy resounded wheresoever I, 
passed. I led a weary life, suffering the penalties of 
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guilt for that whirh wasi no crimp, but only following the 
blameless dictates of nature. Tli<' i4‘mcmbrancc of thos»; 
childish reproittjhcs haunts me yet oftentimes in my dreaftis. 
My sciiool-days come again, and the lunTor I used to feel, 
when in some silent (;oriier retired from the notice of my 
unfeeling play-fellows, I have sat to mumble the solitary 
» slice of gingerbrciad allottc'd me by the bounty of consider¬ 
ate friends, and have ached at heart because I could not 
spare ,a portion of it, as I saw other boys do, to some 
favourite boy ;—for if I know my ow’ii heart, I was never 
selfish,—never possessed a luxury wliich I did not hasten 
to communicate to others ; but my food, alas ! was none ; 
it was ail indispensable necessary; I could as soon have 
spared the blood in my veins, as hi^re j^arted that with 
my companions. 

Well, no one stage of suffering lasts for ever: we should 
grow reconciled to it at length, I suppose, if it did. The 
miseries of my school-days had their end; I w’^as once 
more restored to the imternal dwelling. The affectionate 
solicitude of my parents was directed to the good-natured 
pui*pose of concealing even from myself the infinnity 
which haunted me. I was continually told that I was 
growing, and the apj^etite I displayed was humanely 
represented os being nothing more than a symptom and 
an effect of that. I used e'v^n to ho complimented upon 
it. But this temporary fiction could not endure above a 
year or two.* I ceased to grow, but alas! I did not 
cease my demands for alimentary sustenance. 

Those times are long since passed, and with them have 
ceased to exist ^the fond concealment,—the indulgent 
blindness,—the delicate overlooking,—the compassionate 
fiction. I and my infirmity are left exposed and bare to 
the broad, unwinking eye of the world, which nothing 
can elude. My meals are scanned, my mouthfuls weighed 
in a balance: that which appetite demands, is set down 
to the account of gluttony,—a sin which my whole soul 
abhors, nay, which Nature herself has put it out of my 
power to commit. I am constitutionally disenabled* from 
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that vice ; hir liovv can Jie be guilty of excess, who never 
can get enough 1 Let them cease, then, to watch my 
pl5te; and leave off tlieir ungracious comparisons of it to 
the seven baskets of fragments, and the supernaturally 
replenished cup of old Baucis; and be thankful that their 
more phlegmatic stomac^hs, not their virtue, have saved 
them from tlu^ like reproaches. I do not see that any of* 
them desist from eating till the holy rage of hunger, as 
some one calls it, is supplied. Alas! I am doomed to 
stop short of that continence. 

What am I to do ? I am, by disposition, inclined to 
conviviality, and the social meal. I anii no gourmand : 1 
require no dainties : I should despise the board of Helio- 
gabalus, except^.for'its long sitting. Those vivacious, 
long-continued meals of the latter Romans, indeed, I 
justly envy; but the kind of fare which the Curii and 
Dentati put up with, I could be content with. Bentatus 
I have been called, among other unsavoury jests. Bouble- 
meal is another name which my acquaintance have palmed 
upon me, for an innocent piece of policy which I put in 
practice for some time without being found out; which 
was,—going the round of my friends, beginning with the 
most primitive feeders among them, who take«4;heir 
dinner about one o’clock, and so sucoessively dropping in 
upon the next and the next,«tiU by the time I got among 
my more fashionable intimates, whose hoi^ was six or 
seven, I have nearly made up body of a just and 
complete meal (as I reckon it), vdthout taking more than 
one dinner <(a8 they accoimt of dinners) at one personas 
house. Since I have been found out,r I endeavour to 
make up by a damper, as I call it, at home, before I go 
out But alas! with me, increase of appetite truly grows 
by what it feeds on. What is peculiarly offensive to me 
at those dinner-parties is, the senseless custom of cheese, 
and the dessert afterwards. I have a rational antipathy 
to the former; and for fruit, and those other vain vege¬ 
table mibstitutes for meat (meat, the •only legitimate 
alimstit for human creatures since the flood, as I take it 
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to be dctluced from that permission, or ordinance rather, 
given to Noah and his descendants), 1 hold them in 
pei-fect contempt. Hay for horses. I remember a preAty 
apologue, wliich Mandcville tells very much to this i)nr- 
|x)8e in his Fable of the Bees:—He brings in a Lion 
arguing with a Mercdiant, who had ventured to expostu- 
I late with this king of beasts u|)Ou his violent metliods of 
feeding. The Lion thus retorts :—“ Savage I am ; but 
no crefl-ture can be called cruel but what either by malice 
or insensibility extinguishes his natural pity. The Lion 
was born without compassion; we follow the instinct of 
our nature; the gods have appointed us to live upon the 
waste and spoil of other animals, and as long as we can 
meet with dead ones, we never hun1#after the living; ’tis 
only man, mischievous man, that can ma^o death a sport. 
Nature taught your stomach to crave nothing but vege¬ 
tables.—(Under favour of the Lion, if he meant to assort 
this universally of mankind, it is not tnic. However, 
what he says presently is very sensible.)—Your violent 
fondness to change, and greater eagerness after novelties, 
have prompted you to the destruction of animals without 
justice or necessity. The Lion has a ferment within him, 
that consumes the toughest skin and hardest bones, as 
well as the flesh of all animals without exception. Your 
sqi^eaiuish stomach, in whicji the digestive heat is weak 
and inconsiderable, won’t so much as admit of the most 
tender parts* of them, unless above half the concoction 
has been performed by artificial fire beforehand; and yet 
what animal have you spared, to satisfy the caprices of a 
languid appetitj? Languid 1 say; for what is man’s 
hunger if compared with the Lion’s ? Yours, when it is 
at the worst, makes you faint; mine makes me mad: oft 
have I tried with roots and herbs to allay the violence of 
it, but in vain; nothing but large quantities of flesh can 
any ways appease it.”—Allowing for the Lion not having 
a prophetio instinct to take in every lutnia natures that 
was possible of the human ap^jetite, he was, generally 
speaJdug, in the right \ and the Merchant was so impressed 
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with his argument that, we are told, he replied not, hut 
fainted away. 0, ]\Ir. Rcfleetnr, that I were not obliged 
to add, that the creature who thus argues was but a type 
of me ! Miserable man ! I am that /Aon. “ Oft have I 
tried with roots and herbs to allay that violence, but in 
vain; nothing but-” 

Tlio.se tales whicli are renewed as often as the editors • 
of papers want to fill up a space in tlieir unfeeling 
columns, of great caters,—people that devour wholQ geese 
and legs of mutton/or ivngers^ are sometimes attempted 
to be drawn to a parallel with my case. This wilful 
confounding of motives and circumstances, which make 
all the difference of moral or immoral in actions, just 
suits the sort of takint which some of my accpiaintance 
pride themselves upon. WagttrsI —I thank heaven I 

was never mercenary, nor could consent to prostitute a 
gift (though but a left-handed one) of nature, to the 
enlarging of my worldly substance; prudent as the 
necessities, which that fatal gift have involved me in, 
might have made such a prostitution to appear in the eyes 
of an indelicate world. 

Rather let me say, that to the satisfaction of that 
talent which was given me, I have been content to sacri¬ 
fice no common expectations; for such I had from an old 
lady, a near relation of our family, in whose good graces 

I had the fortune to stand, till one fatal evening-. 

You have seen, Mr. Reflector, if you have' ever passed 
your time much in country towns, the kind of suppers 
which elderly ladies in those places have lying in petto 
in an adjoining parlour, next to that where they are 
entertaining their periodically-invited coevals with cards 
and muffins. The cloth is usually spread some half-hour 
before the final rubber is decided, whence they adjourn 
to sup upon what may emphatically be called riothing. 
A sliver of ham, purposely contrived to be transparent to 
shew the china-dish through it, neighbouring a slip of 
invisible brawn, which abuts upon someljjiing they call a 
tartlej;, as that is bravely supported by an atom of 
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iiiurmaliMle, flankod in its turn by a j^raiii of potted b(;ef, 
with a power of such «liBhliiigs, of liosiritality^ 

sj)rea(l in defiance of human nature, or rather with •an 
utter ignorance of wliat it demands. Being engaged at 
one of these card parties, I was oi)liged to go a little 
]>efore mpper-time. (as they facetiously call the point of 
»time in which they are taking these shadowy refections), 
and the old lady, with a sort of fear sliining through the 
smile pf coiuiieous hospitality that beamed in her coun¬ 
tenance, begged me to step into the next room and take 
something before I went out in the cold,—a proposal 
which lay not in «iy nature to deny. Indignant at the 
airy prospect I saw before me, I set to, and in a trice 
despatched the whole meal intended^’or eleven persons,— 
fish, flesh, fowl, pastry,—to the sprigs of garnishing parsley, 
and the last fearful custard that quaked upon the board. 
I need not describe the consteniation, when in due time 
the dowagers adjourned from their cards. Where was 

the supper %—and the servants' answer, Mr.-had eat 

it all. That freak, however, jested me out of a good three 
hundred pounds a year, which I afterwards was informed 
for a certainty the old lady meant to leave me. I mention 
it not) in illustration of the unhappy faculty which I am 
possessed of; for any unlucky wag of a school-boy, with 
a tplerablo appetite, could Jiave done as much without 
feeling any hurt after it,—only that you may judge 
whether I am a man likely to sot my talent to sale, or to 
require the pitiful stimulus of a wager. 

1 have read in Pliny, or in some author o^that stamp, 
of a reptile in ^Africa, whose venom is of that hot, 
destructive quality, that wheresoever it fastens its tooth, 
the whole substance of the animal that haa been bitten in 
a few seconds is reduced to dust, crumbles away, and 
absolutely disappears; it is called from this quality, the 
Annihilator. Why am I forced to seek, in all the most 
prodigious and portentous facts of Natural History, for 
creatures typicaj of myself. I am that Snake, that Anni¬ 
hilator : “ wherever I fasten, in a few seconds-” 
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0 happy fiick men, that are groaning under the want 
of that veiy thing, the ex(5e8S of which is my tonnent! 
O •fortunate, too fortunate, if you knew your happiness, 
invalids ! What would I not give to exchange this fierce 
concoctivo and digestive heat,—this rabid fury which 
vexes me, whicli tears and toments me,—for your quiet, 
mortified, hermit-like, subdued, and sanctified stomachs, < 
—yoiu: cool, chastened inclinations, and coy desires for 
food! 

To what unhappy' figuration of the parts intestine I 
owe this unnatural craving I must leave to the anatomists 
and the physicians to determine: they, like the rest of the 
world, have doubtless their eye upon me; and as I have 
been cut up alive by the sarcasms of my friends, so I 
shudder when 1 contemplate the probability that this 
animal frame, when its restless appetites shall have ceased 
their importunity, may be cut up also (horrible sugges¬ 
tion !) to determine in what system of solids or fluids 
this original sin of my constitution lay lurking. What 
work will they make with their acids and alkalines, their 
scrums and coagulums, effervescences, viscous matter, bile, 
chyle, and acrimonious juices, to explain that cause which 
nature, who willed the effect to punish me for my sins, 
may no less have determined to keep in the dark from 
them, to punish tliem for their presumption. » 

You may ask, Mr. Reflector, to what purpose is my 
appeal to you; what can you do for me ? Alas! I know 
too well that my case is out of the reach of advice,—out 
of the reach of consolation. But it is some relief to the 
wounded heart to impart its tale of mis<^iy; and some of 
my acquaintance, who may read my case in your pages, 
under a borrowed name, may be induced to give it a more 
humane consideration than I could ever yet obtain from 
them under my own. Make them, if possible, to reflecly 
that an origin^ peculiarity of constitution is no crime; 
that not that which goes into the mouth desecrates a man, 
but that which comes out of it,—such as sarcasm,^ bitter 
jests„. mocks and taunts, and ill-natured observationa; 
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Jiiid let them roiiKiflcr, if there he. such things (which we 
have all heard of) as Pious Treachery, Innocent Adultery, 
etc., whether there may not be also Ruch a thing as Intio- 
cent Gluttony. — I shall only subscribe myself, your 
afflicted Servant, „ 

Edax. 
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A FARCE,-1N TWO ACTS. 

i 

As it was pcrfonrted at Drury Lane Tfteatre, December 1806. 

“ Afr. IT -, tl^pu v?ert damned. Bright shone the morning 

on the play-i)ills that announced thy appearance, and the streets 
wore tilled witli the buzz of iieraons asking one another if tl»ey 
would go to see Mr. II -, and answering that they would cer¬ 

tainly ; but before night the gaiety, not of the autlior, but of his 
friends and the town, was eclipsed, for thou wert DAMNED ! Hadst 
thou been anonymous, thou haply mightst have live<l But thou 
didst come to an untimely end for thy tricks, and for want of a 
better name to pass them off.”— Thmtrical Examiner. 

CIIAIIACTBRS. 

Mr. H-- Mr. EUisUm. 

Belvil , . . j . . Mr. Bartley. ^ 

Landloud Puy . Mr. Wewitzer, 

Melksinua . Miss Mellon. 

Maid to Mklesinda .... ilfra. Ilarlom. 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Waiters, Servants, etc. 

^ Scene.— ifrtf/V. 

4 

PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN BY Mr. Elliston. 

Ip we have sinn’d in paring down a name, 

All civil well-bred authors do the same, 

Survey the columns of our daily writers— 

YoiPll find that some Initials are great fighters. 



T?o\v the .slioek, how fntjil is the j;ir, 

When Ensign W. meets Lieutenant R. 

With two stout seconds, just of their own gizzard, 
Cross Captain X. and rough old Gcnenil Izzard! 
Letter to letter spreads the dire alarms, 

Till half the Alphabet is up in arms. 

Nor with less lustre have Initials shone. 

To gracje the gentler annals of crim. con. 

Where the dispensers of the publics lash 

Soft penjince give—a letter and a dash- 

Where vice reduced in size shrinks to a failing, 

And loses half her grossness by curtailing. 

Faux pas are told in such a modest way, - 

The affair of Colonel B-v^th Mrs. A- 

You must forgive them—for what is there, say. 
Which such a pliant Vowel must not grant 
To such a very preissing Consonant 1 
Or who poetic justice dares dispute. 

When, mildly melting at a lover’s suit, 

The wife’s a Liquid, her good man a Mute ? 

Even in the homelier scenes of honest life. 

The coarse-spun intercourse of man and wdfc, 
Jnitials I am told have taken place 
Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fashion’d race ; 

And Cabbage, ask’d bx Brother Snip to tea. 
Replies^ “ I’ll come—but it don’t rest with me— 

I idways leaves them things to Mrs. C.” 

0 should this mincing fashion ever spread 
From names of living heroes to the dead. 

How woul^ Ambition sigh, and hang the head. 

As each loved syllable should melt away— 

Her Alexander turn’d into great A.— 

A single C. her Crosar to express— 

Her ^pio shrunk into a Roman S.;— 

And, nick’d and dock’d to these new modes of speech, 
Great Hannibal himself a Mr. H. 
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ACT I. 

c 

Scene. —A Public Room in an Inn — Lantllm'd^ Waitna^ 
Gentlemen^ etc. Enter Mil. H. 

Mr. IL Landlord, has the man brought home my 
boots ? 

Laml. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H. You have paid him ? ' 

Land. There is the receipt, sir, only not quite filled 
up 3 no name, only blank—“ Blank, Dr. to Zekiel S]){iiiisli 
for one pair of best hessians.” Now,'sir, he wishes to 
know wW name he shall put in—who he shall say 
“Dr.” , • 

Mr. H. Why, Mr. H., to be sure. 

Land. So I told him, sir; but Zekiel has some qualms 
about it. Ho says, he thinks that Mr. H. only would 
not stand good in law. 

Mr. H. Hot his impertinence! bid him put in Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, and not trouble me with his scruples. 

Land. I shall, sir. [Eadt. 

Enter a Waiter, 

Wait. Sir, Squire Level’sf man is below, with a hare 
and a brace of pheasants for Mr. H. « 

Mr. H. Give the man half-a-crown, and bid him return 
my best respects to his master. Presents, it seems, will 
find me out; with any name, or no name. 

c 

Enter 2(f Waiter. 

2d Wait. Sir, the man that makes up the Directory 
is at the door. * 

Mr, H. Give him a shilling; that is what these fellows 
come for. 

2d Wait. He has sent up to know by jvhat name your 
Honopr will please to be inserted. 
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Mr. 11. Zounds, follow! I give him u shilling for 
l('aving out ray name, not for putting it in. This is one 
of the plaguy comforts of going anonymous. • 

[Exit 2d Waiter. 


Eidtr 3cZ Waiter. 

* M Wait. Two letters for Mr. H. [Exit. 

Mr. 11. From ladies (opens them). This from Mele- 
sinda, k> remind me of the morning call I promised; the 
pretty creature positively languishes to be made Mrs. II. 
I Ixdievc I must indulge her (affectedly). This from her 
cousin, to bespeak‘me to some party, I supix)se (opening 
it) —Oh, “ this evening”—“Tea and cards”— (surveying 
himself with cwnplacency). Dear ff., tl^ou art certainly 
a pretty fellow. I wonder what makes thee such a 
favourite among the ladies; I wish it may not be owing 
to the concealment of thy unfortunate-pshaw! 

Enter ith Waiter. 

4th Wait. Sir, one Mr. Printagain is inquiring for you. 

Mr. H. Oh, I remember, the poet: he is publishing 
by Bulpeeription. Give him a guinea, and tell him he 
may put me down. 

4tji Wait. What name shf^l I tell him, sir 1 

Mr. U. Zounds! he is a poet; let him fancy a name. 

[Exit 4th Waiter. 

Enter bth Waiter. ♦ 

bth Wait. Sir,* Bartlemy the lame beggar, that you 
sent a private donation to last Monday, has by some 
accident discovered his benefactor, and is at the door 
waiting to return thanks. 

Mr. H. Oh, poor fellow, who could put it into his 
head? Now I shall be teased by all his tribe, when 
once this is known. Well, tell him I am glad 1 could 
he of any service* to him, and send him away. 
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5<A Wait. I would have done so, sir; but the object 
of his call now, lie sa)^8, is only to know who he is 
oblij^ed to. 

Mr. H. Why, nu;. 

Tuh Wait. Yes, sir. 

Mr. II. Me, me, mo—who else, to l)c sure ? 

bth Wait. Yes, sir; but he is anxious to know the* 
name of his benefactor. 

Mr. H. Here is a pampered rogue of a beggar, that 
cannot be obliged to a gentleman in the way of his prt)- 
fcRsion, but he must know the name, birth, parentage, 
and education of his benefactor. I warrant you, next he 
will require a certificate of one’s good behaviour, and a 
magistrate’s license in one’s pocket, lawfully empowering 
So-and-so to—^-give an alms. Anything more 1 

bth Wait. Yes, sir: here has been Mr. Patriot, with 
the county petition to sign j and Mr. Failtime, that owes 
HO much money, has sent to remind you of your promise 
to bail him. 

Mr. H. Neither of* which I can do while I have no 
name. Here is more of the plaguy comforts of going 
anonymous, that one can neither serve one’s friend nor 
one’s country. Damn it, a man had better be without a. 
nose than 'without a name ! I will not live long in this 
mutilated, dismembered st^te; I will to Melesind^. this 
instant, and try to forget these vexations. Melcsinda! 
there is music in the name; but then, hang it! there is 
none in mine to answer to it. [Exit. 

(yfhUe Mr. H.' has Ijeen sf)e.aHnffy two gmtLemcn 
have been observing him ea.imsly.) 

Gent. Who the devil is this extraordinary per¬ 
sonage ? 

2d Gent. Who ? why, ’tis Mr. H. 

l$t Gent. Has he no more name? 

2d Gent. None that has yet transpired. No more! 
why, that single letter has been enough to inflame the 
imaginations of all the ladies in Bath, He has been 
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lipre hut a fortnight, and is alreiuly received into all the 
first families. 

Gent. Wonderful! yet nobody knows who he ts, 
or where he conies from ! 

%l Gent He is vastly rich, gives away money as if he 
had infinity; tlresscs well, as you sec; and for address, 
,the mothers are all dying for fear the daughters should 
get him; and for the daughters, he may command them 

as abscjjutely jis -. Melesinda, the rich heiress, ^tis 

thought, will carry him. 

1 St Gent. And is it possible that a mere anonymous- 

2</ Gent Phoo i that is the charm, Who is he \ and 
What is he 1 and What is his name ? —-The man with 
the great nose on his face never (ftccitcd more of the 
gaping passion of wonderment in the dames of Strusburg 
than this new-comer with the single letter to his name 
has lighted up among the wives and maids of Bath ; his 
simply having lodgings here draw's more visitors to the 
house than an election. Come with me to the parade, 
and I will show you more of him. [Exeunt. 


ScKNE. —In t/te Street. 

Mr. H. lealking, Belvil meeting him. 

Bel. My old Jamaica sch^lfellow, that I have not 
seen for so miAiy years ? it must, it can be no other than 
Jack (going up to him). My dear Ho- 

Mr. H. (atopjjing his mouth). Ho-! tte devil— 

hush ! 

Bel. Why, sur? it is- 

Mr. H. It is; it is your old friend Jack, that shall 
he nameless. 

Bel. My dear Ho- 

Afr. II. (stopping him). Don’t name it. 

Bel. Name what ? 

Mr. H. My cijrsed unfortunate name. I have reasons 
to conceal it for a time. , 

2 A 
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Bel. T understand you—Creditors, Jack? 

Mr. II. No, I fissure you. 

•Bel. Snapped up a ward, peradvcnture, .and the whole 
Chancery at your heels ? 

Mr. 11. I don’t use to travel with such cumbersome 
luggage. 

B(L You ha’n’t taken a purse? i 

Mr. H, To relieve you at once from all disgraceful 
(ionjectures, you must know ’tis nothing but the spund of 
my name. 

Bel. Ridiculous ! ’Tis true yours is none? of the most 
romantic, but what can that signify in*4i man ? 

Mr. II. You must understand that I am iii some 
credit wdth the ladies. 

Bel. With tfie ladies ! 

Mr. 11. And truly I think not without some preten¬ 
sions. My fortune- 

Bel. Sufficiently splendid, if I may judge from your 
appearance. 

Mr. If. My figure - 

Bel. Airy, gay, and imposing. 

Mr. II. My parts - 

Bel. Bright. 

Mr. II. My conversation- 

Bel. Equally remote froip flippancy and tacitmuily. 

Mr. H. But then my name—damn my name ! 

Bel. Childish! 

Mr. II. Not so. Oh! Belvil, you are blest with one 
which siglvng virgins may repeat without a blush, and 
for it change the paternal. But what virgin of any 
delicacy (ami I require some in a wife* would endure to 
be called Mrs.-? 

Bel. Ha I ha! ha! most absurd! Did not Clementina 

Falconbridge—the romantic Clementina Falconbridge— 
fancy Tommy Potts? and Rosabella Sweetlips sacrifice 
her mellifluous appellative to Jack Deady ? Matilda, her 
cousin, married a Gubbins, and her^sister Amelia .a 
CluVerbuck. 
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Mr. H. Potts is tolerable, Beady is sufferable, Gubbins 
is bearable, and Clutterbuck is endurable, but Ho- 

JM. Hush ! Ja(;k, don’t betray yourself. But you ^re 
really ashamed of the family name ^ 

Mr. H. Ay, and of my father that begot me, and my 
father’s father, and all their forefathers that have borne 
•it since the Conquest. 

Bel. But how do you know the women arc so squeamish 1 

Mr. JI. I have tried them. I tell you there is neither 
maiden of sixteen nor widow of sixty but would turn up 
their noses at it. I have ])cen refused by nineteen 
virgins, twenty-niife relicts, and two old maids. 

Bel. That was hard indeed. Jack ! 

Mr. II. Parsons have stuck at )fliblii^iing the banns, 
because they averred it was a heathenish name; i)arent8 
have lingered their (jonsent, because they suspected it 
was a fictitious name; and rivals have declined my chal¬ 
lenges, because they pretended it waa an ungcntlcmanly 
name. 

Bel. Ha! ha! ha! but what course do you moan to 
pursue ? 

Mr. H. To engage the affections of some generous 
girl, who will be content to take me as Mr. H. 

Bel. Mr. H, 1 

Mr. H. Yes, that is the nemo I go by here; you know 
one likes to as near the truth as possible. 

Bel. Certainly. But what then ?—to get her to 
consent . - — ■ 

Mr. II. To accompany me to the altar •without a 

name-: in sVjrt, to suspend her curiosity (that is 

all) till the moment the priest shall pronounce the 
irrevocable charm which makes two names one. 

^d. And that name-and then she must be pleased, 

ha I Jack ? 

Mr. II. Exactly such a girl it hiis been my fortune to 

meet with. Heark’ee (whispers) - (musing) yet, hang 

it! ’tis cruel to betray her confidence. 

Bel. But the family name, Jacki • 
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Mr. IT. Ar you say, the family name must be per¬ 
petuated. 

*BeL Though it be but a homely one. 

^fr. 11. True; but, come, I will show you the house 
where dwells this credulous melting ftiir. 

Bd. Ha, ha! my old friend dwindled down to one 
letter. \Exenut. • 

Scene. —An apartment in Melesinda’s Hoiise. 

Melesinda solely as if musing. 

Mel. H., H., H. 1 Sure it must be something precious 
by its being conceaJ,ed. It can’t be Homer, that is a 
heathen’s name< nor Horatio, that is no surname; what 
if it be Haudet? the Lord Hamlet—pretty, and I his 
poor distracted Ophelia! No, ’tis none of these; ’tis 
Harcourt or Hargrave, or some such sounding name, or 
Howard—high-born Howard—that would do. Maybe 
it is Harley; me thinks my H. resembles Harley—the 
feeling Harley. But I hear him, and from his own lips 
I will once for ever be resolved. 

Enter Mb. H. 

Mr. II. My dear Melesinda 1 

Mel. My dear H., that fs all you give mo power to 
swear allegiance to,—to be enamoured df inarticulate 
sounds, and call with sighs uijon an empty letter. But 
I will know. 

Mr. 11. My dear Melesinda, press mo no more for the 
disclosure of that which in the face of *day so soon must 
be revealed. Call it whim, humour, ca^)nce iu me. 
Suppose I have sworn an oath never, till the ceremony 
of our marriage is over, to disclose my true name. 

Afel. Oh ! H., H., H., I cherish here a fire of restless 
curiosity which consumes me. ’Tis appetite, passion; 
call it whim, caprice in me. Suppose have sworn I 
must and will know it this very night. 
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Mr. //. Ungenerous Melesinda! T implore you to 
give me this one proof of your couficlcuce. The holy 
vow oiiec past, your H. shall not have a secret‘to 
withhold. 

Md. My H. has overcome: his Melesinda shall pine 
away and die before she dares express a saucy inclination; 

I. but what shall I call you till w’e aic married ? 

Mr. H. Call me ? call me anything. Call me Love, 
Love !, Ay, Love, Love will do very wcdl. 

Mel. How many syllables is it, Love I 

Mr. II. How many % ud, that is coming to the ques¬ 
tion with a vengeance. One, two, three, four,—what 
does it signify how many syllables ? 

Mel. How many syllables, Love > 

Mr. H. My Melesinda’s mind, J had hoped, was 
superior to this childish curiosity. 

Mel. How many letters are there in it ? 

[Ex^lt Mu. followed by Melesinda repeating 
tlw gmeiion. 


Scene. —A Room in the Inn. Two Waiters disputing. 

Wait. Sir Harbottle Hammond, you may depend 
upon it! 

Wait. Sir ITnrry Hanjcastlc, I tell you ! 

\st Wait. The Hammonds of Huntingdonshire. 

2d Wait, ^he Hardi^stles of Hertfordshire. 

1st Wait. The Hammonds. 

2d Wait. l)on^t tell me! does not Hankastle begin 
with an H ^ , 

Is^ Wait. So does TTammond, for that matter. 

2d Wait. Faith, so it di^s, if you go to spell it. I 
did not think of that, I begin to be of your opinion; lie 
is certainly a Hammond. 

Wait. Here comes Susan Chambermaid, may be 
she can tell. 
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JCnier SuHAN. 

Both. Well, Susan, have you heard anything who this 
strange gentleman is ? 

Sm. Haven’t you heard ? it’s all come out; Mrs. 
Guessw^ell, the parson’s widow, has been here about it. ^ 
I overheard her talking in confidence to Mrs. Setter and 
Mrs. Pointer, and she says they were holding a sort of a 
cummitty about it, ' 

jSo^4.‘What? What? 

Sus. There can’t be a doubt of it, sl^e says, what from 
his figyer and the .appearanc-e he cuts, and his mnipshous 
way of living, and a^nDve all from the remarkable circum¬ 
stance that his* surname should begin with an H., that 
he must be- 

Both. Well? Well? 

Stis. Neither more nor less than the Prince- 

Both. Prince! 

Bus. The Prince of Hessy-Cassel in disguise. 

Both. Very likely. Very likely. 

Bus. Oh, there can’t be a doubt on it. Mrs. Guess- 
well says she knows it. 

Wait. Now, if we could be sure that the Prince 
of Hessy What-do-you-calhhira was in England on his 
travels. 

2d Wait. Get a newspaper. Look in tho newspapers. 

Bus. Fiddle of the newspapei-s ! wlio else can it be ? 

Both. That is very tine {gravely). 

o 

Enter Landlord. 

Land. Here—Susan ! James ! Philip! where are you 
all? The London coanlr is come in, and there is Mr. 
Fillaside, the fat passenger, has been bawling for some¬ 
body to help him off with his boots. {The Chamber- 
maid and Waiters slip out.) 

{Solus.) The house is turned upside down since the 
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strange gentleman came into it. Nothing but guessing and 
speculating, and speculating and guessing; waiters and 
chambcnnaids getting into coniera and si)ec.nlating, ostk*rs 
and stable-boys speculating in the yard. I btdieve the very 
horses in the stable are speculating too, for there they 
stand in a musing posture, nothing for them to cat, and 
». not seeming to care whether they have anything or no; 
and, after all, what does it siguity 1 I liate such curious 

-o^lso, I must take this box up into his l)edroom—he 

charged me to see to it myself—I hate such inquisitive 

- I wonder what is in it ?—it feels heavy. {Reads) 

“Leases, title-deeds, wills.” Here, now, a man might 
satisfy his curiosity at once. Deeds must have names to 
them, so must leases and wills. Sut I wouldn’t—no 1 

wouldn’t-it is a pretty box too—prettily dovetailecl. 

I admire the fashion of it much. But I’d cut my fingers 

off Ixjfore I’d do siudi a dii’ty—what have I to do- 

curse the keys, how they rattle!—rattle in one’s pockets 
—the keys and the halfpence {takes out a hunch and 
jdays with them). I wonder if any of these would fit \ 
Oue might just tiy them; but I wouldn’t lift up the 
lid if they did. Oh no, what should I be the ri(;her for 
knowjiig? {All this tivue Iw. tries tfw keys one. hy (me.) 
What’s his name to me ?—a thousand names begin with 
an II. I hate people that a^e always prying, poking and 
prying into things,—thrusting their finger into one place 
—a mighty little hole this—and their keys into another. 
0 Lord! little rusty fits it! but what is that to me 1 I 
wouldn’t go to—no, no—but it is odd little justy should 

just happen- ^ { While he is turning up the lid of the 

hoXf Mr. H. enters hehind him unperceived.) 

Mr. H. What are you about, you dog 1 

Land. O Lord, sir ! pardon; no thief, as I hope to be 
saved. Little Pry was alwayd w^nest. 

Mr. H. What else could mdve you to open that 
1k>x? 

Land. Sir, dipn’t kill me, and I will confess the whole 
truth. This Ikjx happened to be lying—that is, { hap- 
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pcncd to bo carrying this lx)x, and I hap])ened to have 
my keys out, and so—little rusty happtmed to fit- 

*Mr. II. So little rusty happened to fit!—and would 
not a rope fit that rogue’s neck ? I see the papers have 
not iKJcn moved—all is safe; but it was as well to 
frighten him a little (aside). Come, Landlord, as I think 
you honest, and suspected you only intended to gratify« 
a little foolish curiosity- 

Land. That was all, sir, upon my veracity. , 

Mr. H. For this time I will pass it over. Yom* name 
is Pry, I think 1 

Land. Yes, sir, Jeremiah Pry, at your service. 

Mr. If. An apt name; you have a i)rying tem])cr;—I 
mean, some little cariosity—a sort of inquisitiveness 
alx)ut you. 

Land. A natural thirst after knowledge you may call 
it, sir. When a boy, I was never easy but when I was 
thrusting up the lids of some of my schoolfellows’ boxes, 
—not to steal anything, upon my honour, sir—only to see 
what was in them; have had pens stuck in my eyes for 
peeping through key-holes after knowledge; could never 
sec a cold pie with the legs dangling out at top but my 
fingers were for lifting up the crust,—just to try if it 
were pigeon or partridge,—for no oilier reason in the 
world. Surely, I think, my passion for nuts was oaring 
to the pleasiu-e of cracking the shell to get at something 
concealed, more than to any delight I took* in eating the 
kernel. In short, sir, this appetite has grown with my 
growth. i 

Mr. II. You will certainly be han^d some day for 
peeping into some bureau or other, just to see what is 
in it. 

Land. That is my fear, sir. The thumps and kicks I 
liave had for peering in^o parcels, and turning of letters 
inside out,—just for buriosity! The blankets I have 
been made to dance in for searching parish registers for 
old ladies’ ages,—just for curiosity! Once I was dragged 
through a horse-pond, only for peeping into a closet that 
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had glafis doors to it, while iiiy Ijady Bluegarters was 
undressing,—just for curiosity! 

Mr. II. A very harmless piece of curiosity, truly! 
And now, Mr. Pry, first have the goodness to leave that 
hox with me, and tlien do me tiu*- favour to carry you?’ 
curiosity so far jis to inquire if my servants arc within. 

* Land. I shall, sir. Here ! David ! Jonathan !—I 
think I hear them coming,—shall make bold to leave 
you, siv. yKivil. 

Mr. II. Another tolerable specimen of the comforts of 
going anonymous! 


Enter two Footmen. 

• 

Foot. You speak first. * 

Foot. !N 0 , you luul better speak. 

Foot. You promised to begin. 

Mr. H. They have something to say to me. The 
ras(!al8 want their wages raised, I suppose; there is always 
a favour to be asked when they come smiling. Well, 
I)oor rogues, service is but a hard bargain at the best. 
T think I must not be close with them. Well, David— 
well, Jonathan. 

Foot. Wc have served your Honour faithfully- 

2^ Foot. Hope your Honour won’t take oftence- 

Mr. II. The old story, I Bupix)8e—wages t 
\st Foot. That’s not it, your Honour. 

Foot. You speak. 

Foot. But if your Honour would jus{^ bo iJeased 
to- ^ 

Foot. Only be pleased to— 

Mr. II. Be quick with what you have to say, for T am 
in haste. 

lift Foot. Just to- 

2d Foot. Let us know who it is- 

\st Foot. Who it is we have the honour to serve. 

Mr. H. Why„ me, me, me ! you servo me ! 

2d Foot. Yes, sir; but we do not know who yo^ are. 
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Mr. 11. Childish curiosity! do not you seiTc a riirli 
master, a gay master, an indulgent master 1 
^Ist Foot, Ah, sir 1 the figure you make is to us, your 
poor servants, the principal mortification. 

2d Foot. Wlien we get over a pot at the public-house, 
or in a gentleman’s kitchen, or elsewhere—as poor servants 
must have their pleasures—^when the question goes round,* 
who is your master ? and who do you serve # and one 
says, I serve Lord So-and-so, and another, I am, Squire 
Such-a-one’s footman- 

\st Foot. We have nothing to say for it, but that we 
serve Mr. II. • 

2d Foot. Or Squire 11. 

Mr. .//. Really jiau are a couple of pretty modest, 
reasonable personages; but I hope you will take it as no 
offence, gentlemen, if, upon a dispassionate review of all 
that you have said, I think fit not to tell you any more 
of my name than I have chosen, for especial purposes, to 
communicate to the rest of the world. 

1st Foot. Why then, sir, you may suit yourself. 

2d Foot. We tell you plainly, we cannot stay. 

1st Foot. We don’t choose to seiwe Mr. H. 

2d Foot. Nor any Mr. or Squire in the alphabet,- 

Ist Foot. That lives in Qhris-crosB Row. 

Mr. n. Go, for a coupje of ungrateful, inquisitive, 
senseless niscals ! Go hang, starve, or drown ! Rogues, 
to speak thus irreverently of the alphabet f I shall liv(; 
to see you glad to serve old Q—to curl the wig of great 
S—aeijust the dot of little i—stand l)ehind the chair of 
X, Y, Z—wear the livery of Et-crotera—and ride behind 
the sulky of And-bydt-self-and I \Exit in a rage. 
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ACT II. 

$ 

Scene .—A handsmie A partmeiitivell I 7Va, Canhy 
etc.—A Lanje Party of Ladie.^ and Gentlemen, 
amony them Mklesinda. 

Is^. Lady, I wonder when the cliarniing man will be 
here! 

2</ Xady. Ho is a delightful creature! Such a 
polish- 

Lady. Sucl\ an air in all that he does or says- 

^th Lady. Yet gifted with a strong understanding- 

ISth Lady. But has your ladyshiji^ the remotest idea of 
what his true name is 1 • 

Lady. They say his very servants do not know it. 
His French valet, that has lived witli hini these two 
years- 

2d Lady. There, madam, I must beg leave to set you 
right: my coachman- 

Lady. I ha^'c it from the very best authority, my 
footman- 

2d Lady. Then, madam, you have set your servants 
on— 

ht Lady. No, matlara, I would scorn any such litthi 
meaii ways of coming at a sfecret. For my part, I don’t 
think any secret of that consequence. 

2d Lady. That’s just like me ; I make a rule of 
troubling my head about nolKjdy’s busings but my 
own. 

Md. But theft she takes care to make everybody’s 

business her own, and so to justify herself that way- 

{aside). 

Lady. My dear Melesinda, you look thoughtful. 

Mel. Nothing. 

2d Lady. Give it a name. 

Mel. Perhaps^ it is nameless. 

Lady. As*the object- Come, never hlusji nor 
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deny it, child. Bless me ! what great ugly thing is that, 
that dangles at your bosom ^ 

This? it is a cross: how do you like it ? 

Lady. A cross! Well, to me it looks lor all the 
world like a great staring H % (Here a general laugh.) 

Mel. Malicious creatures! Believe me, it is a cross, 
and nothing but a cross. • 

Ist Lady. A cross, I believe, you would willingly 
hang at! , 

Met. Intolerable spite 1 

[Mr. H. iit announced. 

JSnterMii. H. 

l/»< Lady. O/i, Mr. H., we are so glad- 

2d Lady. We have been so dull- 

M Lady. So perfectly lifeless 1 You owe it to us to 
be more than commonly entertaining. 

Mr. II. Ladies, this is so obliging- 

Ath Lady. Oh, Mr. H., those raiiunculas you said were 

dying, pretty things 1 they have got up- 

tnh Lady. I have worked that sprig you commended. 

I want you to come- 

Mr. II. Ladies- 

6th Lady. I have sent <br that piece of music from 
London. 

Mr. II. The Mozart —(seeing Melesinda)- Meleainda! 
Several Ladies at once. Nay, positively, Melesinda, 
you shan’t engross him all to yourself. 

[ While live. Ladies are pressing hhout Mr. H. 

Gentlernen shim signs of displeasure. 

Ist Gent. We shan’t bo able to edge in a word, now 
this coxcomb is come. 

2d Gent. Damn him J I will affront him. 

Is^ Gent. Sir, with your leave, I have a word to say 
to one of these ladies. 

2d, Gent. If we could, be heard- 
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{Jllie LadiiS pay no attention hut to Mr IT.) 

Mr, IL You soo, gentlemen, how the matter stan(Ts. 
(Hums an air.) I am not my own ranater: positively, 

I exist and breathe but to be agreeable to these- 

Did you speak ? 

• Gent, And affects absence of mind, puppy ! 

Mr. H. Who spoke of absence of miiuH—did you, 
madam,? How do you do, Lady Wearwell—how do? 
T did not see your ladyship before. What was I about 
to say ?—oh !—absence of mind. I am the most unhappy 
<log in that way t—sometimes spurt out the strangest 
things—the most mal-drpropox —without meaning to give 
the least offence, upon my honour—!=4ecr absence of mind 
—things I would have given the world dbt to have said. 

j st Gent. Do you hear the coxcomb ? 

Lady. Great wits, they say- 

2d Lady, Your fine geniuses are most given- 

M Lady. Men of bright parts are commonly too 
vivacious- 

Mr. U. But you shall hear. I was to dine the other 
day at a great Nabob’s, that must be nameless, who, 
Ixjtwepn ourselves, is strongly suspected of—being very 
rich, that’s all. John, my valet, "who knows iny foible, 
cautioned me, while he was dressing me—as ho usually 
does where he tliinks there’s a danger of my committing a 
lapsus —to take care in my conversation how I made any 
allusion, direct or indirect, to presents—you understand 
me? I set out double-charged with my fellow’s con¬ 
sideration and my own, and, to do myself justice, behaved 
with tolerable circumspection for the first half hour or 
so—till at last a gentleman in company, who was indulg¬ 
ing a free vein of raillery at the expense of the ladies, 
stumbled upon that'expression of the poet which calls 
them “fair defects.” 

1«< Lady, It is Pope, I Iwlieve, who says it. 

Mr. H. No, onadam, Milton. Where w^as I ? Oh, 
“ fair defects.” This gave occasion to a critic in coi^jpany 
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to deliver his opinion on the phrase—that led to an 
enumeration of all the various words whieh might have 
been used insteiid of “ defect,” as want, absence, poverty, 
deficiency, lack. This moment I, who had not been 
attending to the progress of the argument (as the dmcn%~ 
Ttient will show), starting suddenly up out of one of my 
reveries, by some unfortunate connection of ideas, whicih* 
the last fatal word had excited, the devil put it into my 
head to turn round to the Nabob, who was sitting next 
me, and in a very marked manner (as it seemed to the 
company) to put the question to him, “ Pray, sir, what 
may be the exact value of a lac of rupees 1” You may 
guess the confusion which followed. 

1«< Lady. What & distressing circumstance ! 

Lady. T<5 a delicate mind- 

3d Lady. How embarrassing- 

Uh Lady. I declare I quite pity you. 

1»^ Gait. Puppy! 

Mr. 11. A Baronet at the table, seeing my dilemma, 
jogged my elbow; and a good-natiued Duchess, who does 
everything wdth a grace peculijir to herself, trod on my 
toes at that instant; this brought me to myself, and— 
covered with blushes, and pitied by all the ladies—I 
withdrew. 

Ist Lady. How charmingly he tells a story I •. 

2d Lady. But how distressing I 
Mr. II. Lord Squandercounsel, who is my particular 
friend, was pleased to rally me in his inimitable way upon 
it next day.r. 1 shall never forget a sensible thing he said 
on the occasion—speaking of absence Ojf mind, my foible 

—says he, my dear Hogs- 

Several Ladies. HogS:-what 1—ha! 

Mr. U. My dear Hogsflesh—my nameAcre a uni- 
versal scream) —Oh, my cursed unfortunate tongue !— 
n., I mean—Where was 11 

Isl Lady. Filthy I—abominable 1 
2d Lady. Unutterable 1 • 

3d^Laiy. Hogs-fohl 
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Ath. Lofhj. Disgusting! 
htk Lady. Vile! 

&ih Lady. Shocking ! • 

\d. Ijady. Odious! 

2(7 jAidy. Hogs-pah ! 

3r7 Lady. A smelling bottle- look to Miss Melesindu. 
%T*oor thing 1 it is no wonder. You had better keep off 
from Iier, Mr. Hogsflesh, and not be pn.'ssing about her 
in her gircunistaiK'es. 

li.7 Gent. Good time of day to you, Mr. Hogsflesh ! 

2<7 Gent. The compliments of the season to you, Mr. 
Hogsflesh I « 

Mr. II. This is too much—flesh and blood cannot 
endure it. • 

l.s^ Gent. What flcsli 1 hogVflcsh 1 • 

2(7 Gent. How he sets up his bristles ! 

Mr. IT. Bristles I 

l.?7 Gent. He looks as fierce aa a hog in armour. 

Mr. H. A hog!-Madam 1- \he.re he severally 

accosts tJie Ladies^ who hy turns repel hmi). 

1st Lady. Extremely obliged to you for your atten¬ 
tions ; but do^i’t want a partner. 

Id Jjody. Greatly flattered by your preference; but 
believe I shall remain single, 

3({ Lady. Shall always acknowledge your politeness ; 
hut have no thoughts of altcnng my condition. 

iih Lady, jilways be happy to respect you as a friend; 
but you must not look for anything further. 

hth Lady. No doubt of your ability to^make any 
woman happy; but have no thoughts of changing my 
name. 

67A Lady. Must tell you, sir, that if, by your insinuar 
tions, you thto to prevail with me, you have got the 
wrong BOW by the ear. Does he think any lady would 
to pig with him ? 

Old Lady. , Must beg you to be less particular in your 
addresses to me., Does he take me for a Jew, to long 
after forbidden meats ? , 
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Mr. IT. I shall go marl!—to 1)C refused by old Mother 
Damnable—she that’s so old, nobody knows whether she 
ww ever married or no, but passes for a maid by courtesy; 
her juvenile exploits being beyond the farthest stretch of 
tradition !—old Mother Damnable! 

[^Exeunt ally either pitying or seeming to avoid him. 


Scene. — The. Street. Belvtl and another Gentleman. 

( 

Bel. Poor Jack ! I am really sorry for him. The ac¬ 
count which you give me of his mortifying change of 
reception at the assembly would be higiily diverting if it 
gave me less pain to hear it. With all his amusing 
absurdities, and amfl^agst them—not the least—a pre¬ 
dominant desire* to be thought well of by the fair sex, he 
has an abundant share of good-nature, and is a man of 
honour. Notwithstanding all that has happened, Melc- 
sinda may do worse than take him yet But did the 
women resent it so deeply as you say ^ 

Gent: Oh, intolerably I They fled him as fearfully, 
when ’twas once blown, as a man would be avoided who 
was suddenly discovered to have marks of the plague, 
and as fast,—when before they had been ready to devour 
the foolishest thing he could say. 

Bel. Ha! ha! so frail i§ the tenure by which these 
women’s favourites commonly hold their envied pie- 
eminence ! Well, I must go find him out and comfort 
him. I suppose I shall find him at the inn. 

Gent. Either there or at Melesinda’s. Adieu ! 

* [ Exeunt . 

Scene. —Me. H -’s Apartment. 

Mr. II. {solus). Was ever anything so mdirtifying 1 to 
T>e refused by old Mother Damnable !—with such parts 
and address, and the little squeammh devils to dislike me 
for a name—a sound I—Oh, my cursed name! that it 
was something I could be revenged on! 'if it were alive, 
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that I might tread upon it, or crush it, or pummel it, or 
kick it, or spit it out—for it sticks in iny throat and 
will choke me. • 

My plaguy ancestors ! if they had left mo but a Van 
or a Mac, or an Irish O’, it had been sometldng to qualify 
it.—Mynheer Van Hogsflesh,—or Sawney MacHogsflesh, 

%—or Sir Phelim O’Hogsflcsh,—but downright blunt-. 

If it had been any other name in the work I, I could hav(^ 
l)ornc U. If it hiul been the name of a beast, iis Bull, 
Fox, Kid, Lamb, Wolf, Lion; or of a binl, im Sparrow, 
Hawk, Buzzard, Daw, Finch, Nightingale; or of a fish, 
as Sprat, Herringij Salmon; or the name of a thing, as 
Ginger, Hay, Wood; or of a colour, as Black, Gray, 
White, Green; or of a sound, as Bray; or the name of 
a month, as March, May; or of a pface, as Barnet, 
Baldock, Hitchin; or the name of a coin, as Farthing, 
Penny, Twopenny; or of a profession, as Butcher, Baker, 
Carpenter, Piper, Fisher, Fletcher, Fowler, Glover; or a 
Jew’s name, as Solomons, Isaacs, Jacobs; or a personal 
name, as Foot, Leg, Crookshanks, Heaviside, Sidebottom, 
Longbottom, Ramsbottom, Winterbottom; or a long 
name, os Blanchenhagen, or Bl 9 .nchenhauBen; or a short 
name^ as Crib, Crisp, Crips, Tag, Trot, Tub, Phips, 
Padge, Papps, or Prig, or Wig, or Pip, or Trip; Trip 
had J)oeii something, but Ho-^-. 

{Walh af)out in great agitation^—recovering his 
calmness a little, sits down.) 

Farewoll the most distant thoughts of mgrfiage—the 
finger-circling ring, the purity-figuring glove, the envy- 
pining bridesmaids, the wishing parson, and the simpering 
clerk 1 Fanwell the ambiguous blush-raising joke, the 
titter-provoli^g pun, the morning-stirring drum!—-No 
son of miae^shall exist to bear my ill-fated name \ No 
nurse com^ chuckling to tell me it is a boy I No mid¬ 
wife, leering at me under the lids of professional 
gravity! I dreamed ^of‘caudle {sings in a melancholy 
<o«^)-lLiillaby, Lullaby,—hush-a-by-baby!—how Ijke its 
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papa it is !—(makes motions as if he was nursing). And 
then, when grown np, “Is this your son, sir?” “Yes, 
sii^ a poor copy of me,—a sad young dog!—just what his 
father was at his age. I have four more at home.” 
Oh ! oh ! oh ! 


Enter Landlord. ^ 

Mr. IT. Landlord, I must 2 )ack up to-night; y/ni will 
see all my things got ready. 

Land. Hope your Honour does not intend to quit the 
“ Blue Boar,”—sorry anything has happoncfl. 

Mr. 11. He lias heard it all. 

Land. Your Honour has had some mortification, to 
bo sure, as a nufn may say ; you have brought your pigs 
to a fine market. 

Mr. H. Pigs 1 

Land. What then 1 take old Pry’s advice, and never 
mind it. Don’t scorch your crackling for ’em, sir. 

Mr. 11. Scorch my crackling!—a queer phrase; but 
I suppose he don’t mean to al&ont me. 

Land. What is done can’t be undone ; you can’t make 
a silken purse out of a sow’s ear. 

Mr. U. As you say, landlord, thinking of a thing does 
but augment it. ^ 

Land. Does but hogmen£ it, indeed, sir. 

Mr. H, Uogment it!—damn it! I said augment it. 

Land. Lord, sir, ’tis not everybody has such gift of 
fine phrases^ your Honour, that can lard his discourse. 

Mr. H. Lard! 

Land. Suppose they do smoke you—^— 

Mr. H. Smoke me 1 

Land. One of my phrases ; never n^d my words, sir, 
my meaning is good. We all mean the same thing, only 
you express yourself one way, and 1 another,' that’s all 
The meaning’s the same; it is ajll ^rk. 

Mr. IT. That’s another of your phr^s, I presume. 
(Eellnngsy and, tJu landlord coiled for.) 
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Land. Anon, anon. 

Mr. H. Oh, I wish I were anonyinoiiB! 

\Exeunt several waps. 


Scene.—Melesinda’s Apartment 

% 

Melesinda and Maid. 

Maid. Lord, madam ! hcforo I’d take on as you do 
akuit a foolish—what signifies a name 1 Hogs—Hogs 
—what is it ?—is, just as good as any other, for what 
I see. 

Mel. Ignomnt creature! yet sho#is pcrlmiis blest in 
the absence of those ideas which, while %hey add a zest 
to the few pleasures which fall to the lob of superior 
natures to enjoy, doubly edge the- 

Maid. Superior natures I—a lig! If he’s hog by 
name, he’s not hog by nature—that don’t follow; his 
name don’t make him anything, does it 1 He don’t grunt 
the more for it, nor squeak, that ever I hear; he likes 
his victuals out of a plate, as other Christians do; you 
never see him go to the trough- 

Mel. Unfeeling wretch! yet possibly her intentions- 

Maid. For instance, madam, my name is Finch—Betty 
Fincn. I don’t whistle the more for that, nor long after 
canary-seed while I can get good wholesome mutton—no, 
nor you can’t catch me by throwing salt on my tail. If 
you come to that, liadu’t I a young man ue*d to come 
after me—they said courted me—his name was Lion— 
Francis Lion, a tiulor; but though he was fond enough 
of me, for all that he never offered to eat me. 

Mel. How fortunate that the discovery has been made 
before it was too late ! Had I listened to his deceits, 
and, as the perfidious man had almost persuaded me, 
precipitated myself into an inextricable engagement 
before- , 

Maid. No great harm if you had. You’d onlyjiave 
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bought a pig in a poke—and what then ^ Oh, here he 
comes creeping- 


Enter Mr. H., abject. 

Go to her, Mr. Hogs — Hogs — Ilogabristles — what’s^ 
your name % Don’t be afraid, man—don’t give it u{i— 
she’s not (trying—only mmmai has made her eyes red— 
she has got a sty in licr eye, I believe— (goimj). 

Met. You are not going, Betty? 

Maid, Oh, madam, never mind me^I shall Ijo ba(;k 
in tlic twinkling of a pig’s whisker, as they say. [Exit. 

Mr. 11. Melesind#, you behold before you a wretch 
who would ha^ Isitrayed your confidence, but it was 
love that prompted him; who would have tricked you 
by an unworthy concealment into a participation of that 
disgrace which a superficial world has agre^ to attach to 
a name—but with it yon would have shared a fortune 
hot conteuiijtible, and a heart—but ’tis over now. That 
name he is content to bear alone—to go where the perse¬ 
cuted. syllables shall be no more heard, or excite no mean¬ 
ing—some sjjot where his native tongue has never pene¬ 
trated, nor any of his countrymen have landed, to plant 
their unfeeling satire, their brutal wit, and nation^ ill 

manners—where no EnglisHbaan- (//ere Melesinda, 

who has been pouting during this sjyeech*fetches a deep 
sigh.) Some yet undiscovered Otahoite, where.^^Ndtless, 
unapprehensive savages shall innocently pronouns the 
ill-fated sounds, and think them not inharmonibus. . 

Mel. Oh! * 

Mr. II. Who knows but among the feilnale natives 
might be found- 

Mel, Sir ! {raising her head). 

Mr. H. One who would be more kind than—some 
Oberea—Queen Oberea. 

Mel. Oh! . 

Mf, if. Or what if I were to seek for proofs of recipro- 



f^al esteem among unprejudiced African maids in Mono- 
iiiotopa 1 

Enter Servant. 


Herv, Mr. Belvil. 


[Exit. 


Enter Belvil. 

^fr. JI. In Monomotopa (musing). 

Bel. Heyday, Jiu^k ! what iiieans this mortified face ? 
nothing lias * happened, I hope, between this lady and 
you'I I beg pardon, madam, but understanding my 
friend was with you, I took the lijpcrty of seeking him 
here. Some little difiercncc possibly whieh a third person 
can adjust—not a W’ord—will you, madam, as this gentle¬ 
man’s friend, sufter me to lie the arbitrator—strange !— 
hai’k’ee, Jack, nothing has come out, has there'?—you 
understand me. Oh, I gue^s how it is—somebody has 
got at your secret. You haven’t blabbed it yourself, have 
you?---ha! ha! ha! I coidd find in my heart—Jack, 
what would you give me if I should relieve you- 

A/jr. IL power of man can relieve me but 

it must lie at the root—gnawdng at the root—here it 
will,lic. 

Bel. No power of .man a common man, I grant 

you; for instkuce, a subject—it’s out of the power of any 
subject. 

Mr, IL Gnawing at the root—there it w\Jl lie. 

Bel Such a thing has been known as a name to be 
changed , but nol by a subject (skenvs a Gazette), 

Mr, H. Gnawing at the root (suddenly snatches the 
paper out o/Belvil’s hand) ; ha! pish.! nonsense! give 
it me—what I (reads) promotions, bankrupts—a great 
many bankrupts this week—there it will lie (/<iya it downy 
takes it up agaiuy and reads) —“The King has been 
graciously pleased -gnawing at the root—“graciously 
pleased to grant unto John Uogsflesh” — the d|vil— 
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“ Hogfiflosh, Esq., of Sty HaJl, in fcho roiinty of Hunts, 
his royal license and authority”—0 Lord! 0 Lord!— 
“ that he and his issue ”—me and my issue—“ may take 
and use the surname and arms of Bacon”—Bacon, tlie 
surname and arms of Bacon !—“ in pumiance of an in¬ 
junction contained in the last will and testament of 
Nicholas Bacon, Esq., his late uncle, as well as out ot 
grateful respect to his memory:”—grateful respect, poor 

old soul I -here’s more—“and that such arms may 

be first duly exemplified ”—they shall, I will take care of 
that—“according to the laws of arms, and recorded in 
the Heralds’ Office.” . 

Bel. Come, mailam, give me leave to put my own in¬ 
terpretation upon yorr silence, and to plead for my friend, 
that now that diidy obstacle which seemed to stand in the 
way of your union is removed, you will sufter me to com¬ 
plete the happiness which my new's seems to have brought 
Iiira, by introducing him with a new claim to your favour, 
by the name of Mr. Bacon. {Takes their hands and 
joins theniy which Mklrhinda seems to (jive consent to leith 
a smile.) 

Mr. H. Generous Melesinda ! —my dear friend —“ he 
and his issue,”—me and my issue—0 Lord ! , 

Bel. I wish yo\i joy. Jack, with all my heart I 

Mr. //. Bacon, Bacon, Bacon—how odd it soivids! 
I could never be tired of tearing it. There was Lord 
Chancellor Bacon. Methinks I have some of the Verulam 
blood in me already—methinks I could look through 
Nature—tl^jre was Friar Bacon, a conjurer—I feel as if 
I could conjure too-• 


Enitr a Servant. 

Serv. Two young ladies and an old lady are at the 
door, inquiring if you see company, madam. 

Mr. H.^ “ Surname and anns ”- 

Mel. Show them up.—My dear Mr.^acon, moderate 
your ^oy! 
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Enter three Ladies^ being part of those who were at the 
assembly. • 

l.s< J4ady. My dear Melesinda, liow do you do ? 

%l Lady. How do you do 1 We liave been so (;on- 
»cerned for you- 

Old Lady. We have been so concerned— {seeing hmi) 
Mr. Hogsflesh- 

Mr. Jf. There’s no such person—nor there never was 
—nor ’tis not fit there should be—“surname and 
jirms-” . 

Bel. It is true what my friend would express; wt, have 
been all in a mistake, ladies. Vvy true, the name of 
this gentleman was what you call it,*but it is so no 
longer. The succession to the long-contested Bacon 
estate is at length decided, and with it my friend suc¬ 
ceeds to the name of his deceased relative. 

Mr. H. “His Mtyesty has been graciously pleased-” 

Lad.y. I am sure we all join in hearty congratula¬ 
tion— (sighs). 

2d Lady. And wish you joy with all our hearts— 
ijteigjiho /). 

Old Lady. And hope you will enjoy the name and 
estate many years— (cries). 

Bel. Ha! ha! ha! mortHTy them a little, Jack. 

\st Lady.* Hope you intend to stay- 

2d Lady. With us some time- 

Old Lady. In these parts. ,, 

Mr. H. Ladies, for your congratulations I thank you ; 
for the favours you have lavished ofa me, and in particular 
for this lady’s (turning to the old Lady) good opinion, I 
rest your debtor. As to any future favours— (accosts 
them severally in the order in whwh he was refnsed by 
them at the aasemhly) —Madam, shall always acknowledge 
your politeness; but at present, you see, I am engaged 
with a partner; Always be happy to respect you as a 
friend, but you must not look for anything further. ^ Must 



l)eg of you to bo loss particular in your addresses to me. 
Ladies all, with this piece of advice, of Bath and you— 

Your ever grateful servant takes his leave, 
ljuy your plans surer when you plot to grieve; 

See, while you kindly mean to mortify 
Another, the wild arrow do not fly, , 

And gall yourself. For once youVe been mistaken ; 
Your shafts have miss’d their aim—Hogsflesh has saved 
his Bacon 1 
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Sonnets (p. 1).—These sonnets are the earliest of Lamb’s ex¬ 
periments in terse. They were written at the age of twenty, 
and tell of his attaehniont to Ann Siuimons—the A7ina of the 
sonnets, the Alice Winterton of his later writings, the girl 
whose aequaintunce ho made during lis visits to his graiid- 
niothcr at Blukesware in Hertfordshire. Talfourd’s Fmal 
MimoHals^ Letter to Coleridge 17fl0 :—“1’he following sonnet 
was composed during a walk down to Hertfordshire early in the 
la.st summer;— 

‘The Lord of Light shakes off his drowsyhed,’ etc. 

The last line is a copy of Bowles* ‘ To the green liamlet in the 
peaceful plain.' Your cars are not so very fastidious: many 
people would not like woitIs so prosaic and familiar in a sonnet 
as LslingtOn and Hertfordshire. The next was written within 
a day or two of the last, on revisiting a spot where the scone 
was laid of my firet sonnet, ‘ that mock’d my steps with many 
a lonely glade ’:. 

‘\Vhen last I roved these winding wood-walks green,’ etc. 

The next retaiffs a few lines from a sonnet of mine which you 
once remarked had no ‘ body of thought ’ in it. I agree with 
you, but have preserved a part of it, and it runs thus. I flatter 
myself you will like it:— • 

‘ A timid grace sits trembling ip her eye,’ etc. 

The next and last I value most of all. ’Twas composed close 
upon the heels of the last, in that very wood I had in Uiind 
when I wrote ‘Mothiuks how dainty sweet*:— 

‘ We were two pretty babes, the youngest she,' etc.” 

Of these earlv sonnets there are several versions—as first 
wiitten by Lamb; then as altered by Coleridge ; and las^ as 
revised by Lamb, when reissued in the voltimc^ of 1818. They 
ai« given hei« according to this latest revision. All rea^Jers of 
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Lamb’s Letters will remember his soreness aboiii Coleridge’s 
alterations of his sonnets, and his pathetic Coleridge! spare 
ni]^ ewe-lambs. ” 

Sonnet 7 (p. 4).—Written by Lamb in the winter of 1795-96, 
when in temporary confinement at the asylum at Hoxton. See 
letter to Coleridge of 1796. The sonnet that follows, though 
belonging to a later date, is ins6rte<l hero in accordance with a 
wish of Lamb expressed in a letter to Coleridge;—“If th(^ 
fraternal sentiment conveyed in the following lines will atone 
for the total want of anything like merit or genius^in it, I 
desire vou will print it next after my other sonnet to my sister. ” 
For w’hatever reason, these lines were afterwards withdrawn 
from publication, and were not printed in Lamb's lifetime. 

Sonmt 9 (p. 6).—A voyage to Margate with his sister in the 
Old Margate Hoy, afterwards celebrated in Elia, seems to have 
been the occasion of thlfs sonnet. 

• 

Sonnet 10 (p. 6).—There is some doubt as to the authorship of 
this sonnet It is signed C. L. in the first edition of Colcrid^’s 
Poems (Bristol, 1796), and is included among Lamb’s contribu¬ 
tions to the second edition of these poems in the following 
year. But it had appeared with the signature S. T. C. in a series 
of sonnets publishea by Coleridge in the Morning Chronicle in 
1794 ; and is once ag^in claimed for Coleridge in the third 
edition of his poems in 1803. On the whole it seems likely 
that it was a joint composition of the two friends, and was 
finally surrendered by Lamb to his companion. Ijamb did not 
include it in the first collected edition of his works in 1818. 

To Sara and her Saniiiel (p. 6).—Written on occasion, of a 
disappointment. Lamb had*unsuccessfully asked leave of 
absence from his office to visit Coleridg^e and his*.vife at Bristol. 
The lines were sent in a letter to Coleridge of July 5,1796, and 
were printed in the January following in the Monthly Magazine. 
Talfourd |)oitv*^s out how strangely Lamb confounds the Avon of 
Biistol with that of Stratford-on-Avon. 

t • 

To the Poet Cowper (p. 7).—“I fear you will not accord en¬ 
tirely with my sentiments of Cowper as expressed above (per¬ 
haps scarcely just); but the poor gentleman has just recovered 
from his lunacies, and that begets pity; and pity, love; and 
love, admiration; and then it goes Kara with people but they 
lie I” (Letter to Coleridge, July 1796.) 

Blank Veree (p. 7).—The seven poems that follow are from 
the second edition of Coleridge's Poems, 1797. These, and the 
sonnet^ already given, were prefaced by the following dedica- 
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lion “The few following poems, creatures of the Fancy and 
the Feeling, in life’s more vacant hours, produced, for the most 
part, by Love in Idleness, are, with all a brother’s fondness, 
inscribed to Mary Ann Lamb, the author’s best friend and 
sister.” 

To Charles Lloyd (p. 11).—See letter to Coleridge of 1797 :— 
“You have learned by this time, with surprise no doubt, that 
■^loyd is with me in town. The emotions I felt on his coming 
so unlooked for are not ill expressed in what follows, and what, 
if you c^o not object to them as too personal, and to the world, 
obscure or otherwise wanting in worth, I should wish to make 
part of our little volume.” 

A Vision of Rejientance (p, 13).—From the supplement to the 
volume of 1797, not dated, but scut by Lamb to Coleridge in a 
letter of April 16, 1797. ^ 

To Charles Lloyd (p. 16).—The blank verse Aiat follows is from 
the joint volume Blank Verse by Charles Lloyd and Charles 
Lavriby 1798. “The following I wrote when I had returned 
from 0. Lloyd, leaving him behind me at Burton with Southey. 
To understand some of it you must remember that at that time 
he was very much perplexed in mind.” {Letter to Coleridge^ 
1797.) 

Written on the day of my Aunt's Funeral (p. 16).—See letter 
to Coleridge, January 6, 1797. ** My poor old aunt whom you 

have seen, the kindest, goodest creature to me when 1 was at 
school; who used to toddle there to bring me good thinra, 
when I, schoolboy like, only despised her for it, and used tol>c 
ashaftied to see her come and siir herself down on the old coal¬ 
hole steps as y^u went into the old Grammar School, and open 
her apron, and bring out her bason, with some nice thing she 
had caused to be saved for mo ; the good old creature is now 
lying on her death-bed. . . . She says, poor thi^, she is glad 
sne is come homo to die with me.” 

WrUten a year after the Events (p. 1?).—Sent to Colerid^ in 
a letter of September 1797, with the following heading—(“ Friday 
next, Coleridge, is the day on which my mother died”). 

Written soon after the preceding Poem (p. 19).—Sent by Lamb 
to South^, and mentioned by the latter in a note to his friend 
Wynn, iJovember 20, .1797— “I know that our tastes differ 
much in poetry, and yet I think you must like these lines by 
Charles Lamb. i> believe you know his history, and the dread¬ 
ful death of his mother.” , 
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Tht old familar Faces (]». 21).-- Datftd by Lamb, January 
1798. The first stanza was omitted by him when the poem 
was reprinted in 1818, in common with other poems that boro 
reference to liis mother’s death. The allusion in the fifth 
stanza— 

“ I had a friend, a kinder friend has no man 

was to Coleridge, between whom and Lamb the ndations had 
]>een for some time the reverse of cordial. There liud beeiir’ 
little jealousies and wounded vanities in connection with the 
joint volume of poems. As a poet, Coleridge was already show¬ 
ing himself po8aea.sed of ])owor8 far greater than Lamb’s, and 
moreover he had been of late disjmsed to ridicule that nll'cc- 
tation of simplicity which had marked the early poems of him¬ 
self and his friend. In Novcml»er 1797 Coleridge ])rintcd in 
the Monthly Magazine three sonnets, signed Nchcmiah Higgin- 
boltom, ostensibly intended to parody certain characteristics of 
his own earlier nit^nner.^ Unfortunately, if a parody on himself, 
it was doubly so on his fellow-j>oet; and it seems iTn 2 >ossible to 
doubt that the second of these eftusions w^as somewhat ungener¬ 
ously aimed at Lamb, and intended to give jtain. It runs 
thus— 

To Simplicity. 

0 ! I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 

For of thy lays the lulling .simpleness 

does to my heart, and soothes each small distress, 

Distress though small, yet hai)ly great to mo ! 

’Tis true on iLady Fortune’s gentlest pad 
1 amble on ; yet, though I know not why, 
tSo sad I am—but should a friend and I 
Grow cool and miff, O,! I am very sad ! » 

And then with sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreamy bosom’s mystic woes I pull 
Now of my f^se friend plaining plainUvoly, 

Now raving at mankind in generm; 

But*./hether sad or fierce, 'tis simple all, 

All very simple^ Iheek Simplicity 1 , .' 

The “friend of my bosom” was .Lamb’s new friend Cliarles 
Lloyd, who had taken Coleridge’s place as his nearest friend 
and confidant. I have preserved in the lost stanza the italics 
originally used by Lamb in alluding to the lady whose doors 
were now’ closed upon him —** Some are taken, from one.'* See 
ray Memoir of Lamb in the Men of Letters Series. 

Living without Ood in ttu World (p. 23).—Contributed by 
Lamb to tlie first volume of Cottle’s Anntm Anthology. See 
Let^h of Lamb to SoUthey of November 28, 1798. 
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John IVooiivU (p. 25). — Published in a thin duodecimo 
volume in 1802. It was written three years earlier, and shown 
to Coleridge ami Southey, who strongly dissuaded Lamb from 
printing it. At ChristmAa 1709 Lamb offered it to Jdhn 
Kemble, then manager of Drury liaue, but it was not unnatur¬ 
ally declined. The influences under which the play was written 
are noiiited out in Lamb’s dedicatory letter to Coleridge, pre- 
tixen to the collected edition of his works in 1818. The title 
^originally chosen for the jday vras Pride's Cure. Lamb defends 
this title in a letter to Manning of December 1799. “I meant 
his (/.c.^.Tohn Woodvil’s) punishment, not alone to bo a cure 
for Ids ’daily and habitual pride, but the direct consequenco 
and appropriate punishment of a particular act of pride.” 
Southey writ«s« to Charles Danvers in Decendior 1801:—“Lamb 
and his sister sec ua often ; he is printing his play, which will 
please you by the exquisite beauty of its poetry, and provoke 
you by the exipusito silliness of its storv.” It was reviewed in 
the EdinMirgh of April 1803. ^ 

The Witch (n. G6).-- Ori^nally written ns an episode in John 
Woodvilf the cliaracters being, instead of the “old servant and 
stranger,” Sandford, Sir Walter Wood viVs steward, and Margaret. 
See letter of Lamb to Southey, April 20,1799. “ The following 

is a second extract from my tragedy, that is to he. 'TLs narrated 
by an old steward to Margaret, ori)han -ward of Sir Walter 
Woodvil. ... I expect you to like the old woman’s curse.” 
See also a letter to Manning of November 3, 1800:—“At last 
I have written to Kemble to know the event of my play, which 
was pi’eseuted last Christmas. As I suspected, came an answer 
liack that the copy was lost, and could not be found ; no hint 
that anybody had to this day ever looked into it, with a 
courteous (rcn.souable !) request f»f another copy (if I had one hy 
mo), and a preynise of a definitive answer in a week. I could i 
not resist so facile and moderate a demand, so scribbled out 
another, omitting sundry things, such as the wUch story, about 
half of the forest scene (which is too leisurely for story), and 
transposing that soliloquy about England getting drunk.” 

A Ballad: noting the difference of Jlich, and Poor (p. 68).— 
Sec letter to Coleridge, August 6, 1800 :—“I have hit off the 
following in imitation of old English poetry which, I imagine, ^ 
I am a dab at. The measure is unmeasurable; but it most 
resembles that beautiful ballad, Tlie Old and Young Courtier ; 
and in its feature of taking the extremes of two situations for 
just parallel, it resembles the old poetiy certainly.” 

Ballad fr<m iM German (p. 69).—Dwr^g Lamb’s connection 
with the press (18()0*1803), one of his joint schemes wi^'Cole- 
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ridge was to versify prose translations of German poems snpnlied 
by the latter. We may suppose that this paraphrase of ThoKla’s 
song in Wallenstein was one of these ex^riments. Coleridge, 
in k note to his translation of Wallenstein in 1800, introduced 
a slightly different version, with the following preface:—“I 
cannot but add hero an imitation of this song, with which the 
author of ‘ The Tale of Rosamund Gray and Blind Margaret ’ 
has favoured me, and which appears to me to have caught the 
happiest manner of our old bidlads— 

‘ The clouds are blackening, the storms ihreat’ning, 

The cavern doth mutter, the greenwood moan ; * 

Billows are breaking, the damsel’s heart aching, 

Thus in the dark night she singeth alone, 

Her eye upward roving : 

‘ The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 

In this world plainly all seemeth amiss; 

To thy heaijpn, Jfbly One, take home thy little one, 

I have partaken of all earth’s bliss 
Both living and loving. ’ ” 

Whether this was Lamb’s first draft, or whether it is Lamb’s 
version revised by Coleridge, cniinot now be determineil. 

Hester (p. 69).—Lamb writes to Manning in 1803 ;—“I send 
you some verses 1 have made on the death of a young Quaker 
you mav have heard me speak of as being in love with for some 
years while I lived at Pentonville, though I had never spoken 
to her in my life. She died about a month since." Her.name 
was Hester Savory, but no other fact about her seems recover¬ 
able. It was in 1800 that Lamb was living in Chapel Street, 
Pentonville. ^ ' 

A Farewell to Tobacco (p. 70).—Published iif Leigh Hunt’s 
Reflector (iv. 1811). Sent in a letter to Wordsworth and his 
sister, in September 1806:—“I wish you may think this a 
handsome farewell to my ’Friendly Traitress.^ Tobacco has 
been my evening comfort and mv morning ^Urse for those five 
years; and you Know hdw difficult it is from refraining to pick 
one’s lips even, when it has become a habit This poem is the 
only one which I have finished since so long as when I wrote 
’ Hester Savory.’ I have had it in my head to do it these two 
vears, but tobacco stood in its own light when it gave me 
headaches that prevented my singing its praises, now you 
have got it, you have got all my store, for I We absolutely not 
another lino . . . The ’Tobacco’ being a little in the way of 
Wither (whom Southey ao much likes), perhaps you will some¬ 
how convey it to him with my kind remembrances.’’ The Ode 
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boars, in fact, traces and reminiscences of many old authors. 
The metre is Withor’s, and the alternate praise and abuse of his 
theme is borrowed from the Author's Abstract of Melancholy^ 
prefixed to Burton’s Anatomy. The couplet— * 

Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 

Filth of the mouth and fog ot the mind, ” 
is a parody of ono in Fleckuoo’s Invocation to Silence (1674), 

“ Offspring of a heavenly kind. 

Frost of the mouth and thaw of the mind.” 

Linr^ on the Celebrated Picture by Leonardo da Vinci (p. 76).— - 
In the 1818 volumes Lamb printed four copies of verses on sub¬ 
jects connected with this jiainter—the other three being by his 
sister Mary. It is evident, from his letters of this period, that 
ho was increasingly interested in the works of Leonardo. See 
the Elia Essay— Old China. ^ 

To T. L. H,—a Child (p. 83),—Thoniton*Loigh Hunt, the 
eldest child of Leigh Hunt. The occasion of these lines was 
the imprisonment of Leigh Hunt in the Surrey gaol, from 1813 
to 1815, for the Examiner libel on the Prince Regent. Hunt 
writes in his autobiography :—“My eldest little boy, to whom 
Lamb addressed some charming verses on the occasion, waa my 
constant companion, and we used to play all sorts of juvenile 
games together. It was, probably, in dreaming of these games 
(but the W'ords had a more touching effect on my ear) that he 
exclaimed one night in his sleep, ‘ No! I'm not lost, I’m 
found.’,” Charles and Mary Lamb were constant visitors at the 
prison. Hunt adds;—“The Lambs canie to comfort me in 
all weathers, hail or sunshine, in daylight and in darkness, 
even di the dreadful frost and anew of the beginning of 1814.” 

To Miss Kelty (p. 84).—'The four following sonnets appear 
for the first time in the volumes of 1818, and the date and oc¬ 
casion of their composition cannot be ascertained. It is interest¬ 
ing to know that the sonnet on the Family Name^ttnicted the 
attention of Goethe., When Ciabb Robmson visited Weimar in 
1829, in conversation with Goethe he at^ed *' whether he know 
the name of Lamb.” “Oh yes! Did ho not write a pretty 
sonnet on his own name ?” “Charles Lamb,” adds Robinson, 
“ though he always affected contempt for Goethe, yet was mani¬ 
festly pleased that his name was known to him. ” The mingled 
sarcasm and pathos of the sonnet to John Lamb will not escape 
the reader’s attention. * 

Written at Caw^ridge (p. 87).—The majority of the poems 
that follow are from the ** Album Verses, with a few otlhers,** 
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piiblittlied by Edwaril INToxon in 1830. The following W’a.s the 
dfdifiation to this volumes;— 

Deaii Moxon —I do not know to whom a Dedication of these 
Trifles is nioro properly due than to yourself. You suggested 
tl)e printing of them. You were desirous of exhibiting a speci¬ 
men of the 'maniMT in which publications, entrustea to your 
future care, would appear. With more propriety, ))orhaps, the 
‘ Christmas,’ or some other of your own simple, unpretending^. 
nom}) 08 itions might have served this purpose. But I forgot— 
you have bid a long adieu to the Muses. I had on my hand.s 
sundry copies of Verses, written, for Albums — * 

‘ These books, kept by modern young ladies for show, 

Of which their plain grandmothers nothing did know,’ 

or otherwise floating about in Periodicals, wliich you have eliosen 
in this manner to embody. I feel little interest iu this publica¬ 
tion. They are »m\\\f-Adwrtmmeiit Verses. 

** It is not for iiA, nor you, to allude in public to the kindness 
of our honoured Friend, under whoso auspices you are become a 
Bookseller. May that fine-minded Veteran in Verse eiyoy life 
long enough to see his patronage justified ! I venture to pre¬ 
dict that your habits of industry, and your cheerful spirit, 
will cany you through the world.—I am, dear Moxon, your 
friend and sincere Wml-wisher, Chaules Lamb. 

“ Enfield, June 1880 .” 

^ The **Veteran in Verse” was Samuel Rogers, who enjoyed 
life for a quarter of a contuiy longer. Tho little voluipo was 
roughly handled by the reviewers, whoso unfriendly comments 
wore repelled by Southey in a sonnet contributed to the Times 
newspaper. Lamb writes to Bernard Barton in August 1860 ;— 
“Thank ygu for your warm interest about my Ijttle volume, for 
the critics on which I care the five hundred thousandth part of 
a half farthing. I am too old a militant for that. How noble 
though in R.^ S. to come forward for an old friend who had 
treated him $6 unworthily* . . . What a clamour against a poor 
collection of Album Vcjses, as if we had pqjf; forth an Epic.^’ 

IVork (p. 88).—-Published in the Examiner in 1822. 

Leisure (p. 9>i).^Lon(iUyfi Maga^ine^ April 1821. 

Tn the AUntm of Lucy Barton (p. 8ft).—Written at Bernard 
Barton’s request, and sent in a letter to him of September 80, 
1824 “ I am ill at these numbers, but if the above be not too 

mean to have a place iii thy daughter’s s^ctum, take them 
with fleasure. ” 
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Tlte Young Catechist (p. 91).—“Apropos of Van Balen, an 
artist who paintctl }uc lately had painted a blackamoor pray- 
iiij:;, and not filling his canvas, stuffod in his little girl 
aside of blacky, gaping at him unmeaningly, and then did iiot 
know what to call it. Now, for a picture to be promoted to the 
exhibition (Suffolk Street) as historical, a subject is requisite. 
What docs Mr. T. but christen it the ‘Young Catechist,’ and 
published it with dialogue following, whicli dubbed it an his- 
^toricaJ painting. Nothing to a friend at need.” (Letter to B. 
Barton, 1827.) 

On art infant dying aa soon as horn (p. 93).—Written on oc¬ 
casion of the death of the first child of Thomas Hood. In the 
Memorials of ^Jood by his daughter we fmd this reference to the 
event;—“The first few years of his married life were the most 
unclouded my father ever knew. The young couple resided for 
some years in llobert Street, Adelphi. Here was born tlieir first 
child, which to their great grief acarcel}^surv^ved its birth. In 
looking over some old papers 1 found a few tiny curls of golden 
hair, as soft as the finest silk, wrapped in a yellow and time¬ 
worn paper inscribed in my father’s handwriting;— 

> ‘ Little eyes that scarce did see. 

Little lips that never smiled; 

Alas 1 my little dear dead child. 

Death is thy father, and not me, 

I but embraced thee, soon as he !’ 

On this occasion those exquisite lines of Charles Lamb’s—‘On 
an infant dying as soon as born,’ were written and sent to my 
father and mother.” It is interesting to put side by side these 
two copies of verses. They are curiously characteristic of the 
different genius of these two gres^t humorists. 

The ChTnatenlng (p. 96).—From Blackwood's Magazine, May 
1829. Written on the baptism of a child of Charles and Mary 
Gisbumo May, at Enfield, in May 1829. 

The Gipsy's Malison (p. 96).—^The origin of these lines is 
told in an amusinl; letter of Lamb’s^to Mr. Procter (Barry 
Cornwall) of January 29, 1829“ When Miss Ouldcroft (who 
is now Mrs., Beddam) was at Enfield, which she was in summer 
time, and owed her health to its sun and genial influences, she 
visit^ (with young-lady-like impertinence) a poor man’s cottage 
that hod a pretty baby (0 the yearning!), gave it fine caps and 
sweetmeats. On a day. broke into the parlour our two maids 
uproarious. ‘ 0 maak f who do you tbiuK Miss Ouldcroft (they 
pronounce it Ilolcfoft) has been working a cap. for ?’ ‘A child,* 
sewered Mary^ in true Shandean female simplicity. ‘ ’Tis the 

Q n • 
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man’s child as was taken up for sheep.stealing.* Miss Ouldcroft 
was staggered and would have cut the roimeution, but by main 
force I made her go and take her leave of her protegee. I thought, • 
if‘she went no more, the Abactor, or Abactor’s wife {vide Ains¬ 
worth), would supiMMB she had heard something ; and I have 
delicacy for a sheep-stealer. The overseer’s actually overhauled 
a mutton pie at the baker’s (his first, last, and only hope of 
mutton pie), which he never came to eat, and thence inferred 
his guilt Per 0 (m 8 i(me'ffi cujvs I framed the sonnet; obserw^ 
its elaborate construction. I was four days about it” Tlio 
sonnet appeared in Blackwood for January 1829. Lamb had 
already written to Procter—“Did you see a sonnet of mine in 
Blaekivood'a lost ? Gurious construction. Elaborata facilitas ! 
and now I’ll tell. ’Twas written for ‘ The Gera,’ Jsut the Editors 
declined it, on the plea that it would all ‘itiothera, so they 
published TJie Widow instead. I am bom out of time.” 

To a young Fr^md hn her twenty•‘Jint Birthday (p. 103).—To 
Emma Isola, the adopted daughter of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
and afterwards the wife of Edward Moxon. The “respected 
grandsire” was an Italian refugee who had settled in Cambridge 
and supported himself os a teacher of langiiages. Two eminent 
poets. Gray and Wordsworth, learned Itmian from him. 

Harmony in UnWkeness (p. 106). The “fair Maria” is, of 
course, Mary Lamb, and “Emma Brown,” the Miss Isola of 
the two preceding poems. As Mary Lamb had at this time well 
passed her sixtieth year, the tender playfulness of those lines will 
not pass unnoticed. 

To a jcelehrated Female Performer in “ The Blind Boy ” (p. 
106).—Lamb’s old favourite, jj^iss Kelly. « 

Tranelaliona from the Latin of Vincent StAtme (p. 109).— 
Lamb had made the acquaintance of Vincent Bourne’s Latin 
Poems in 1816. He writes to Wordsworth in that year: “Since 
I saw you I have had a treat in the reading way, which comes 
not every day, the Latin Poems of V. Bourne, which were quite 
new to me. What a heart that man ha(f! all laid out upon 
town scenes, a proper counterpoise to some pec^le's rural extra¬ 
vaganzas. Why I mention him is, that your Power of Music 
reminded me of his poem of the Ballad Singer in me Seven 
Dials .... What a sweet, unpretending, pretty-mannered, 
matterful creatnre, tacking ^m every flower, making a flower 
of everything, his diction ul Latin, anahts thoughts aU English. 
Bless him ! Latin wasn’t good enough for him. Why n^n’t 
he content with the language which Gay and Prior wrote in?” 

It wi{l be remembered that Cowper entertained the same high 
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admiration for Bourne, whose pupil he had been at Weatminstcr, 
and translated some of the best of his Latin poems. 

Epicedium. Ooinig or G(me (p. 119).—Contributed to Hone’s 
Table Book in 1827. After the sixth stanza there were ori^n- 
ally the two following, carrying on the description of ‘ * Old 
Dorrell":— 

“ Had he mended in right time, 

He need not in night-time 
(That black hour and fright-time) 

Till sexton mterred him, 

Have groaned in his coffin, 

• While demons stood scoffing— 

You’d ha’ thought him a eonghing— 

My own father ' heard him. 

Could gain so importune 
With occasion opportune, 

That for a poor F<irtuno,|i 

Tliat should have been ouib,^ 

In soul ho should venture 
To pierce the dim centre 
Where will-forgers enter. 

Amid the dark Powers.” 

Old Dorrell is mentioned elsewhere by Lamb, as one from 
whom liis family had had “expectations.” See the Elia Essay 
New Year's Eve: —“ It was better that our family should have 
missed that legacy which old Dorrell cheated us of, than that 
I should have at this moment two thousand pouncls in hanco^ 
aud be ^without the idea of that specious old rogue. ” The other 
pci’soiis named in these verses are mostly old inhabitants of the 
village of Widford, which he knew so well in the happy Blakes- 
ware days. Mrs. Tween of Widford has kindly furnished me 
with particulars of some of these. Ben Carter the gardener, and 
Lilly the postilidon, were servants of the Plumer family—the 
latter “a diminutive man with a remarkable red face.” His 
gravestone is in Widford churchyard. He died at j;he advanced 
age of 89, in October 1812. Clemitson was the tenant of what 
is called Blakeswa^ Farm. Claptop^waa another Widford 
farmer (buried May 8, 1802). Mrs. Tween tells me that the 
“ elder Mr. and Mrs. Plumer of Blakesware alvfayS went out in 
a carriage aftd four, with Lilly as Postillion, two outriders, and 
a couple of caniage-doga ” 

Kitty “Wheatley” is probably a mistake (forLamb had a 
“royal disdain” for ac<;uracy in spelling) for Whately. The 

^ Who sat up wit]^ him. 

^ I have this fact from parental tradition only. ^ 
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Rev. Joseph Whatoly, vicar of Widford, married Jane Plumer, 
sister of the Mr. Plnmer who sat in the liouse of Commons for 
Hertfordshire; and the “ Kitty ” here referred to was probably , 
oiA of his daughters. Joseph Whatoly’s youngest child became 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Wife's Trial (p. 122).—Written in the summer of 1827. 
Lamb writes to Burton, August 10 :—** I am trying my hand at 
a drama, in two acts, founded on Crabbe’s ‘ Confidant,’ mutati§t* 
mutandis. ” The change to which Lamb thus directs attention 
concerns the precise nature of the secret which the malicious 
friend holds in Icrrarcm over the wife's head. Again, (Ai Augiwt 
28, Lamb writes to the same friend:—“Yesterday I sent off 
my tragi-comedy to Mr. Kemble. Wish it luck^ I made it oil 
(’tis blank verse, and I think of the true .old dramatic cut), or 
most of it, in the green lanes about Enfield." The little drama 
was not found suitable for the stage, and was ultimately pub¬ 
lished in Blackwood fdt December 1828. 

To a Friend, on his Marriage (p. 152).—Evidently to Edward 
Moxou, who married Emma Isola in July of this year, 1833. 

Free thoughts on several eminenJt Composers (p. 164).—Sent in 
a letter to William Ayrton in May 1830. The little note, ex¬ 
quisitely humorous, has been kindly placed at my disposal by 
Mr. W. S. Ayrton of Saltburn. It is as follows:— 

“Enfiblp, Thursday. 

(No other date.) 

“Dear Ayrton —Novello paid us a visit yesterday, and I 
very much wished you with ua Our conversation was princi¬ 
pally, as you may suppose, upon Musk ; and he, desiriiic me to 
give him my real opinion respecting the distinct graded of ex¬ 
cellence in all the eminent Composers of the Italian, German, and 
English Schools, 1 have done it, rather to oblige him than from 
any overweening opinion 1 have of my own judgment in that 
science. Smdi as it is, I submit it to better critics, and am, 
dear Ayrton, yours sincerely, Ch. Lamb.” 

To Margaret W—- (p. 165).—Lamb’s last verses, written 
only a few weeks before his death in December of the same year. 
It is pleasant to find what sweet and graceful fancies were still 
at his command in the gloomy loneliness of his last days. The 
lines were first printed in the Athjenoeum of March 14, 1835. 

Rosamund Gray (p. 167).—Written and published in 1798, 
when Lamb was in his twenty-fourth year, under the title of 
“A Tale of Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret.” The 
earliest reference by Lamb to the stoiy is in a letter to Southey, 
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undated, but apparently of October 1798. Southey was at tliis 
time living at Westbury, near Bristol, writing many of liis 
shorter poems and ballad.s, and sending them to Lamb for his 
criticism and revision. One of these poems, a short tale in 
verse, called “The Ruined Cottage,” had been thus submitted 
to Lamb, and be writes back as follows :—“ I thank you heartily 
for tlic Eclogue which jdeasea me mightily, being so full of 
^nicturc-work and circumstances. 1 find no fault in it, unless 
perhaps that Joanna’s ruin is a catastrophe too trite ; and this 
is not the iirst or second time you have clothed your indignation 
in verse„in a tale of ruined innocence. The old lady, sninning 
in the sun, I hope would not disdain to claim some Kindred 
with old Margaret.” 

“ Old Margaret ” is the grandmother in the story of Rosamund 
Gray, and here begfti the many curious coimn«Ieucc8 aifordt'd 
by the talc. Southey's Eclogue, with some slight variations of 
detail, is in fact Lamb’s story told over 4gain in a hundred and 
twenty Hues of blank verse—a pious old graiMmothcr, a lovely 
grandchild, a seduction, and the consequent death of the old 
lady. That Southey should have sent the poem to Lamb, 
without apologising for usin^ his material, seems as strange as 
that Lamb should have received it with no further expression 
of surprise than that just quoted. Lamb goes on to criticise 
some points in his friend’s treatment of the subject, aud adds—' 
“I am thinking, I believe, of the song— 

* An old woman clothed in gray, 

Whose daughter was charming and young, 

‘ And she was deluded away 

By Roger’s false flattering tongue. ’ 

A Roger-Lothario would he a imvol character; I think you 
might paint hhy vei 7 well. You may think this a very silly 
suggestion, aud so indeed it is; but in good truth, nothing 
else but the first words of that foolish ballad put me upon 
scribbling my Rosamund,'^ • 

It mi^t bo assumed that this was one of Lamb’s ordinary 
hoaxes, were it not Ihat in the la.st lin'S of his story he makes 
the villain of the tale, Matravis, in the course of his delirious 
wanderings, to sing “ a song about an old woman clothed in 
gray. ” But it is quite as likely that his story recalled to him 
the ribald old ball^ as that it was suggested by it. 

The story is indeed, as I have said elsewhere, made up of 
strange and fantastic ingredients. The scene is laid in Wid- 
ford, the Hertfordshire village close to Blakesware, where the 
happiest days of Lv^b’s childhood had been passed, and where 
he had formed the first and only love attachment of his life. 
In a cottage, about half a mile fi-om Blakesware Hall (bearing 
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the incongruous name of Blenheims), lived the girl who is 
believed by the people of Widford to bo the original of Rosa- 
mi^iid Gray, but whoso actual name was Ann (or Nancy) 
Simmons, the Anna of ljumb's early sonnets, the Alice W—n 
of the Essays of Elia. But though real jHsrsons scorn to bo 
indicated in the story, the events in which they take part arc 
without foundation in fact, for the girl who won the heart of 
Charles Lamb mamed prosperously, and lived to an advanced ^ 
age. Lamb found a name for his heroine in a song “ Rosamund 
Gray,” by his early friend Lloyd, publislmi in “Poems on 
various Subjects” (Carlisle, 1795). Nothing but tVc name 
could certainly have been found by Lamb in the prosaic com¬ 
monplace of this eifusion, of which a single stanza will suftice 
as specimen— • 

“ If actions are great, no one cares if they’re good, 

A tyrant's a rworenced name. 

The grant renown is imprinted in blood, 

And a sword is a passport to fame. 

And I’ve marked honest virtue with misery bowed, 

Tho’ she urge inoflFensive her way ; 

Yes, feelings I’ve marked that would honour the proud, 

In the bosom of Rosamund Gray.” 

But it was (^uite in Lamb’s manner to appropriate any name 
that was associated with a personal friend, or had lately struck 
him in his reading; and though it is a “far cry ” from Charles 
Lloyd to Christopher Marlowe, wo are not surprised to find 
that tho villain of the story should be named Matravi&(a slip 
of spelling, we may be sure, for Matrevis), one of the assassins 
who murder the king in Marlowe’s Edward the Second. The 
remaining characters in the 4ale are sentimentalised aOstrac- 
tions of himself and his sister Mary (Allan an(jl Elinor Clare), 
his old grandmother, Mrs. Field, Coleridge (the schoolfellow 
who precedes Allan Clare to college), and a few of the servants 
and villagers^of Blakcsware and Widford. Of the original of 
Mairavis (if such ever exi.sted) we know nothing. As a crea¬ 
tion he is absolutely characterless and shadowy, but there are 
sentences in the story eoiitaiiiing allusions so bitterly incisive, 
and yet so irrelevant to the story he takes part in, that it is 
impossible to doubt that Lamb had in view some old enemy 
from whom he or his family had sufifered injury. How other¬ 
wise are we to account for the detail that Matravis hod once 
“paid his court to Elinor Clare,” or for the outbursts in 
Elinor’s letter to Maria, “ 0 ye Matratises of the age,” or for 
tho mention of the dream that Allan w^ dead, and that 
Matravis “ put on mourning for him ” 1 —allusions with no bear¬ 
ing OH Lamb’s story, and which can only be attributed to an 
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overmastering desire of the moment to unburden himself of a 
personal grievance. 

The “unique” character of the romance, which Talfourd 
lays .stress upon, lies in a curious oombination of the uttol-ly 
artificial method of the sentimental fiction of Jjamb’s day, w’ita 
a vein of real genius and poetry, which no conventionalities 
could obliterate. The theatrical platitudes of Elinor Clare’s 
^letters to her cousin arc not at all more false to nature than 
* 3iiose of the two friexuls in Julia de RmuhigiU^ from which they 
are closely copied ; but they olfeud tlie taste the more, becauso 
in Mackenzie all is alike hollow, and in Lamb they stand out 
against a background of truth and genuine seiisibility. But 
there is—the truth must be said—a tin^e of insanity in the story. 
Two years before, its author hud been tor a time under restraint, 
and since then, though ho never again needed this protection 
against himself, he had undergone an agony such os few men 
are called upon to endure. But throu^i whatever “dim and 
perilous ways ” the intellect is sounding on, never lose touch 
of the sweet and human heart that beats underneath. Shelley 
was not overstating the truth when he wrote to Leigh Hunt, 
“What a lovely tiling is his Rosamund Gray! How much 
knowlod^ of the sweetest and deei>est part of our nature in 
it!” The mellow autumn light on garden and cottage was 
never more perfectly felt by poet or painter than in the opening 
pages of this story. If the clouds gather afterwards, wo 
wonder and are sorry—even os when they gather at the close 
round one of the matchless lyrics of William Blake. 

Curipus Fra.gmmUt (p. 197).—^Published in 1801, in the small 
volume containing John Woodvil. 

In March 1800 Lamb, writing to Manning about his plans 
and pfojects, tells how Coloridge^had introduced him to Daniel 
Stuart of the Mwning Rost :—“He has lugged me to the brink 
of engaging to*a newspaper, and has su^ested to mo for a 
first plan the forgery of a supposed manuscript of Burton, the 
anatomist of melancholy,” Six months later ho has to write 
that his idea of funiishing political smiibs to the Tost had come 
to nothing; but add|, ” 1 had stnick on two imitations of Burton, 
quite abstracted from any modem allusions, which it was my 
intent only to lug in from time to time to make ’em popular. 
Stuart has got these with an introductory letter; but not hearing 
from him, I have ceased from ray labours, but I write to him 
to-day to ge^ a final answer. I am afraid they won’t do for a 
paper. Burton is a scarce gentleman, not much known, else I 
had done ’em pretty weM. 1 have also hit off a few lines in the 
name of Burton, being a Camatit of Diabolic Rosscsswn. Burton 
was a man often fissailed by deepest melancholy, and at other 
times much given to laughing and jesting, as is the ws^r with 
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melancholy men. I will send them you; they were almost 
extempore, and no great things; but you will indulge them.” 
They were not found suitable for the Morning Post. “Fate 
and ‘Wisest Stuart’say, No,” and Lamb acnordingly printed 
them in the following year with his John JVoodvil, having in 
the meantime changed the name of the lines from Conceit of 
Diabolic Possessim to Ifypochondriacus. 

jRecollfictions of Ch.risVs ITospUnl (p. 206).—A paper contri-^^ 
buted by Lamb to the Gentleman's Magazine in 1813. It 
appeared in two instalments—in the Juue of that year, and in 
the supplement to the annual volume. When Lamb reprinted 
the essay in his volume of 1818 he omitted the opening para¬ 
graphs, which were as follows:— 

“A groat deal has boon said about the governors of this 
ITospitm abusing their right of presentation by presenting the 
children of opulent parents to the Institution. This may have 
been the ease in an in ntance or two ; and what wonder, in an 
establishment corfiisting, in town and country, of upwards of a 
thousand boys ! But I believe there is no great danger of an 
abuse of this sort ever becoming very general. There is an old 
quality in human nature which will perpetually present an 
adequate jirevontive to this evil. While the coarse blue coat 
and the yellow hose shall continue to be the costume of the 
school (and never may modem refinement innovate upon 
the venerable fashion !) the sons of the aristocracy of this 
(muntry, cleric or laic, wall not often be obtruded upon this 
seminary. 

“ I own I wish there were more room for such complaints. I 
cannot but think that a sprinkling of the sons of respectable 
parents among them has an admirable tendency to libeiuliso 
the whole mass, and that to tl^ great proportion of clergymen’s 
children in particular which are to be found among them it is 
owing that the foundation has not long since degenerated into 
a mere charity-school, as it must do upon the plan so hotly 
recommended by some reformists, of recruiting its ranks from 
the offspring bf none but the very lowest of the people. 

“ I am not learn^ in history of the Hospital to 

say by what steps it may have departed from the letter of its 
original charter; but, believing it, as it is at present constituted, 
to be a great practical benefit, I am not anxious to revert to 
first principles, to overturn a positive good, under pretence of 
restoring something which existed in the days of Edward the 
Sixth, when the face of everything around us was as different 
as can be from the present. Since tha1» time the opportunities 
of instruction to the very lowest classes (of ns much instruction 
ns may be beneficial and not pernicious to them) have multi¬ 
plied beyond what the prophetic spirit of the first suggester of 
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this charity * could have ])redicted, or the wishes of that holy 
man have oven aspired to. Tliere are parochial schools, and 
Bell’s and Lancaster’s, with their anus open to receive every 
son of ijjnorance, and disperse the last fog of uniustructed dark¬ 
ness which dwells upon the land. What harm, then, if in the 
heart of this noble city, thora should be left one receptacle whei o 
parents of rather more liberal view's, but whose time-struitenc«l 
^ circumstances do not admit of affording their children that 
better sort of education which they themsmves, not without cost 
to their parents, have received, may without cost send their 
sons 1 Por such Christ’s Hospital unfolds her bounty.” 

What w'aa the immediate occasion of Lamb’s paper it is im¬ 
possible to say, but about four years previously the question of 
the right of governors to present certain candidates, sons of 
gentlemen, to the ibundation, hud arisen and been discussed 
with some bitterness in the newapaners of the day. The son 
of the Vicar of Edmonton, a Mr. I)a\^on Wan*en, had been 

} )reaentetl to the school, and a membor of th» Common Council 
lad drawn attention to the case as contrary to the spirit of the 
regulations in force as to candidates for mlmission. U^c question 
was carefully inquired into, and after much debate the case of 
Mr. Warren’s son was decided in bis favour, and a committee 
drew np a new form of presentation which has remained sub¬ 
stantially in force to the present day. It is obviously to this 
incident, and the public interest aroused by it, that the opening 
sentences of the original essay refer. 

Ijamb I'eprintcd the bulk of his essay under its present title 
(it hod been originally headed On Christ's Hospital^ and the char¬ 
acter of the Christ's Jlosjntal Boys) in his collected works in 1818. 
'I’wo yeara later he followed it up with the Elia Essay, CJtrist's 
Hospital jive and thirty years ^jo^ in which (assuming the 
character of a second writer criticising his jiredecessor) he deals 
in lighter fashidu wdth some other aspects of the school. The 
character of James Boyer, the headmaster, is drawn in both 
essays with the utmost frankness. Coleridge, in his 2'able 
Talk, relates some experiences which leave iW) doubt that 
Lamb’s picture was not overdrawn. ” The discipline at Christ’s 
Hospital in my tiirie was ultra-Sjiartai?; all domestic ties w'cre 
to be put aside. ‘ Boy !’ I remember Boyer saying to me on(;e 
when 1 was crying the first day of my return after tne holidays, 

' Boy! the school is your father! Boy I the school is your mother!, 
Boy I the school is your brother I Boy 1 the school is your sister! 
the school is your first cousin, and your second cousiu, and all 
the rest of your relations! Let’s have no more crying! ’ ” 


^ Bishop Ridley,* in a sermon preached before King Edward the 
Sixth. • 
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On Vte Tragedian of Shdk^re (p. 220).—From I^eigh 
Hunt’s EefletAor, where it appeared in 1811, under the title 
of fhmtralia, No. 1, on Garrick and Acting. It was signed 
witn the letter “ X. ” 

In my Memoir of Charles Lamh, in the Men of Letters Series, 

I have dwelt upon the curious mixture of truth and paradox 
supplied bv this essay. The most obvious criticism upon th»> 
})apor is that it proves too much, and makes all theatrical ^ 
representations not only superfluous, but actually injuriousf 
to the effect of a drama. Lamb seems to have awakened to a 
consciousness of this before the close of his urgumenlv for ho 
admits that the method employed would extend with equal 
force to Shakspere’s comedies, and that it would be ‘ ‘ no very 
diflicult task’^ to show “why Falstaff, Shallow, Sir Hugh 
Evans and the rest, are equally incompatible with stage re])re- 
sentation.” Haimily, we possess such criticism of I.,amb’s upon 
the best acting of his &£> shows that he could on occasion 
feel very strongly «vhat the drama may owe to its interpreters 
on the stage. We have only to recall his description of Mrs. 
Jordan’s Viola or Bousley’s Malvolio. In fact, while wo read 
the present paper we are reminded of a story of the late Charles 
Austin and the prize essay, and feel that Lamb could have 
written, if not “a much better one,” certainly one at least as 
good “on the other side.” It is hardly needful to point out 
that the essay contains some of the noblest criticism ever 
written, and that in protesting against the eighteenth century 
adaptors of Shaks|)ero Lamb was doin{( an unexampled service 
to tne cause of true art. Cibber’s version of Richa^ III. kept 
the stage up to yesterday; Tate’s Lear was finally set aside % 
Macres^y in 1838. 

The following letter of Laigib’s, bearing on the subject of 
these alterations of Shakspere, may appropriately bo given 
here. It is practically new, for it was contributed to the 
Spectator in November 1828, and has never (to my knowledge) 
been reprinted:— 

“Shakspere’s Improyebs. 

“To th^Editor of the Specthtor, 

** SiRr—Partaking in your indication at the sickly stuff inter¬ 
polated by Tate in the genuine jpay of King Lear, I beg to lay 
before you certain kindred enormities that you may be less 
aware of, which that co-dilutor of Stemhold and Hopkins, with 
his compeers, were suffered—nay, encouraged—by an English 

S ublic of a century and a half ago lo perpetrate upon the 
ramas of Shakspere. ^ 

“I speak from imperfect recollection of one of these now 
rersioRB which I have seen, namely, of Coriolantts — by the 
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same liand which touched up King Lear —in which he, the said 
Nahum, not deeming his author’s catastrophe enough striking, 
makes Aufidius (if my memory fail me not) violate the j^jemon 
of the wife, and mangle the body of the little son of his Roman 
rival. Shadwell, another inini'over, in his version of Tinion of 
At)t£7is, a copy of which (IGyjl) is lying before me, omits the 
character of Flavius, the kind - hearted steward, that fine 
^ excention to the air of general j)erfidy in the play, which wouhl 
disc be too oppressive to reader or spectator ; and substitutes 
for it a kind female who is supposed to be attached to Timon 
to the l8/)t, thus making the moral of the piece to consist in 
.show’ing, not the hollowness of friendships conciliated by a 
mere undistiiiguishiiig prodigalit}^ but the superiority of 
woman’s love *to the friendships of men. Evandra too has 
a rival in the affectiefns of the noble Athenian. So impossible 
did these blockheads imagine it to bo to interest the feelings 
of an audience without an intrigue, i^that the misanthrope 
Timon must whine and the daughterly Cordsjlia must whimper 
their love affections bofoi*e they could hope to touch the gentle 
hearts in the boxes ! Had one of these gentry taken in hand 
to improve the tine Scriptural story of Joseph and his brethren, 
we should have had a love-passion introduced to make the more 
fraternal interest of the piece go doum—an episode of the amours 
of Reuben or Issachar with the fair Mizraim of Egypt. 

“Thus Evandra closes the eyes of ShadwolTs dying Timon, 
who it seems has poisoned himself:— 

* Evan. Oh my dear Jjord ! why do you stoop and bend 
.Like flowers o’ercharged with dew, whose yielding stalks 
Cannot support them ? 

‘ Tinum. So now ray weary pilgrimage on earth 
' Is almost finished ! now m/ best Evandra, 

1 charge thee by our loves, our mutual loves, 

Live, and live happy after me, and if 
A thought ofTiinon comes into thy mind, 

And brings a tear from thee— 

( Wkat then t why, then) 

• let 8()|ue diversion 

Banish it.’ 

And so, after some more drivel of the same stamp, the noble 
Timon dies. And was not this a dainty dish to set before an. 
audience of the Duke’s Theatre in the year 167| ? Yet Betterton 
then acted Timon, and his wife Evandra. 

“ I now come to the Dondon Acting Edition of Macbeth of the 
same date, 1678 (played, if I rememl»er, by the same players at 
the same house), l^oin which I made a few rough extracts when 
I visited the British Museum for the sake of selecting fiiom the 
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‘Garrick Plays/ As I can scarcely expect to be believed upon 
my own word, as to what our ancestors at that time were willing 
to accent for Shakspere, I refer the reader to that collection 
to Wity my report. Who the improver' was in this instance 
wo are left to guess, for the title page leaves ns to conjecture. 
Possibly the players each one 8ej)aratoly contributed his new 
reading, which was silently adopted. Flesh and blood (30\dd 
not at this time of day submit to a thorough perusal of the 
thing; but, from a glance or two of casual inspection, I anf * 
enabled to lay before the reader a few llowers. In one of the 
lyric parts Hecate is made to .say— 

—‘ On a comer of the moon, 

A drop iny Hpectacles have found, ^ 

I’ll catch it.* , 

“ Hecate, the solemn president of classic enchantments, thence 
adopted into the romantic—the triform Hecate—wearing spec¬ 
tacles to assist oldroight I—(No. 4 or No. 5, as the opticians class 
them, is not said)—one may as well fancy Cerberus in a bran- 
new collar, or the “dreaded name of Demogorgon” in jack¬ 
boots. Among the ingredients of the cauldron is enumerated, 
not a Hgtir's, but—what ? Reader— 

‘A Dutchman’s chawdron.’ 

“Wo were about that time engaged in a war with Holland. 
Again, Macduff being about to journey across the heath,—the 
‘ blasted heath,’—answers his lady who cautiously demands of 
him, ‘ Are you afoot V — 

‘ Knowing the way to be both short and easy, 

And that the chariot did attend me here, „ 

I have adventured ’— * 

From which we may infer that the Thane of^Fife lived as a 
nobleman ought to do, and kept his carriage. Again, the same 
nobleman, on^the morning after Duncan’s murder, says, ‘ Ris¬ 
ing this morning early, 1 went to look out of my window, I 
could scarce see furthff than my heath.i. And indeed the 
original author informs us that it had been a ‘rough night,’ 
so that the improver does not wander far from his text. The 
exquisite familiarity of this prose-patch was doubtlessly in¬ 
tended by the improver to break the tiresome monotony of 
Shakspere’s blank verse. In conclusion. Lady Macbeth is 
brought in repentant and counselling her husband to give up 
the crown for conscience sake. Itcm^ ‘she sees a ghost, which 

* Mr. Swinburne points out to me that 'it was Sir William 
Davenint. 
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is all the lime invisible to Mm. Such was the Machtih which 
lietterton acted, and a contemporary audience took on trust ft)r 
Shakspcre’s. C, L.” 

^ Charnctrrs of T>rnmatdc Writers Contemporary with Slwk‘ 
spere (p. 241).—Chosen by Lamb in 1818, for publication in 
his collected works, from the “S|)ecimens of English Dramatic 
Poets, who lived about the time of Shakspere," published in 
, 1808. His prefatory words explain that he here selects such 
V;riticisui8 as would be intelligible and interesting apai't from 
the passages to which they refer. 

SpcrJdncns from the Writings of Fuller, the Church Historian 
(p. 262).—First printed in Leigh Hunt’s Rcfiector, No. iv. 1811. 

On the Genius and Charad^r of Hogarth (p. 272).—The Re¬ 
flector, No. iii. 181l! The “old-fashioned house in-shire” 

was lllakeswaro in Hertfordshire. See letter of Lamb to 
Southey in October 1799 :—“I have tut just got your letter, 
being returned from Herts, where I have pa.s.led a few red-letter 
days with much pleasure. I would describe the country to you, 
as you have done by Devonshire, but alas 1 I am a poor pen at 
that same. I could tell you of an old house with a ta{)ostry 
bedroom, the ‘judgment of Solomon’ composing one panel, 
and ‘Actaeon spying Diana naked* the other. I could tell of 
an old marble hall, with Hogarth’s prints, and the Roman 
Csesai's in marble hung round. ” 

On the Poetical Works of George Wither (p. 296). -First 
jiriuted in Ljimb’s works, 1818. These critical remarks were, 
in thcr first instance, marginal notes made by Lamb in an inter¬ 
leaved copy of Wither’s Philarete and other poems, edited 
and printed by Lamb’s friend and old scliooifellow, John 
Matthew Gutch, at his private jh-ess at Bristol. Mr. Outch, in 
the appendix to hi.s I/yttel Oeste of Robin Hode (1847), thus 
tells tne story of their origin:— 

“It was in the year 1809 that the editor’s attention wa.s 
first directed to Withcr’s publications, and hia admiration of 
his poems graduaiy increased as mai^ of his rare pieces fell 
into his hands, particularly those which Mr. Park had coUocted, 
with many of that gentleman’s valuable annotations inter¬ 
spersed in their pages. Ho was encouraged to proceed in his 
selection by his warm-hearted friend and schoolfellow, Charles 
Lamb, who, it will bo seen by the following letter, first became 
acquainted with Wither’s jioems through the editor:— 

* Dear Gutch—I did not see your brother who brought me 
Wither, but I understood he said you were daily exacting to 
come to town; this has prevented my writing. bwks 
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have pleased me excessively; I should think you could not 
have made a better selection. I never saw Philarete before— 
judjje of my pleasure. I could not forbear scribbling certain , 
critimics in pencil on the blank leaves. Shall I send them, cr 
may I ex|)cct to see you in town ? Some of them ai*e remarks 
on the character of Wither and of his writings. Do you meau 
to have anything of that kind ? What I have said on Philarete 
is poor, but I tiiink some of the rest not so bad; perhaps I 
have exceeded my commission in scrawling over the copio% • 
but my delight therein must excuse me, and pencil marks will 
rub out. Where is the life % Write, for I am (juite in the 
dark. Yours, with many thanks, C. Lamb. 

‘Perhans I could digest the few critiques prefixed to the 
“Satires,*' “Shepherds* Hunting,” etc., in/.o a snort abstract of 
Wither’s character and work.s, at the end of his life. But, 
may be, ^ou don’t want anything, and have said all you wish 
in the liie. 

April 1810,*London.’ 

“ These pencil-marks Charles Lamb afterwards requested the 
editor to return to him, and they formed the matter of one of 
his papers in the collection of his works first published in 
1818 .” 

Mr. Gutch was quite wrong in supposing that Lamb 
first became acquainted with Wither through this privately 
printed edition. Wluit Lamb says is that ho there met with 
rhilarcte for the first time. Pour years earlier we find Lamb 
reforriM to Wither as one of his favourite writers. (See note 
to the Farewell to Tobacco.) And from Wither he had borrowed 
the rh^od coiiplet which remained to the end of his life the 
metre he most affected. « * 

The interleaved copy referred to by Mr. Gutqh is now in the 

n iscssion of Mr. A. C. Swinburne, and through his kindness 
lavo been enabled to make a careful examination of it. An 
early copy of Gutch’s edition was, in the first instance, inter¬ 
leaved, and s^t to Lamb for his corrections of the press and 
suggestions as to emoqi^iions of the tcx| where cx)rrupt or 
doubtful These he fqmished, together with criticisms and 
other remarks, written on the blank pagea Mr. Outch seems 
then to have sent on the volumes to Dr. G. F. Nott, the 
editor of Surrey’s and Wyatt’s Poems. Dr. Nott added his 
quota of corrections and suggestions, and the volumes once 
more found their way into the hands of Lamb, who proceeds 
(more mo) to criticise the last iiiterlopdr with the utmost free¬ 
dom of language and (as may well be believed) with a critical 
acumen that leaves Dr. Nott &r behind. *The necessity for 
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continually dififering from this rival critic finds abundant scope 
for grim iost in connection with his opponent’s surname, 
“Itshoiila not^ Nott!” occurring over and over again, with 
slight variations of fonn. Many of Lamb’s interjectionaL re¬ 
marks and desperate plays upon words would hardly bear the 
dignity of type ; but now and again occurs some such fine 
outburst as the following. On Witner’s Satire ix. On A^nhition^ 
Dr. Nott remarks, “A very dull essay indeed,” whereupon 
,Jjamb turns upon him with fury, “Why double-dull it with 
thy dull commentary? Have you nothing to cry out but 
‘very dull,’ ‘a little better,’ ‘this has some spirit,’ ‘this is 
prosaic**? Foil! If the sun of Wither withdraw awhile, 
clamour not for joy, Owl, it will out again, and blear thy 
envious eyes.” 

And the shortest gf Lamb’s marginal comments often contain 
some felicity of expression which could have fallen from none 
but himself, as when Wither, in the Satire On Presvmptiont 
asks— * 

» 

** How, then, will those presumptuous fellows speed ? 

Wlio think (forsooth) because that once a yeere 
They can afford the poor some slender cheere ; 

Olwerve their country feasts, or common doles, 

And entertain their Christmas wassail bowls. 

Or else because that for the churches good, 

They in defence of Hock-tide custome stood, 

A Witsun-ale, or some such godly motion,” 

Ijamb quietly notes, “ The Puritan pokes out his tender horns 
here.”- 

Which Draifimi mms to have felt (p. 300).—The quotation 
from llrayton is from the Ode VTo Himself, and the Harp,” 
in which occur the noble lines:— 

Apollo and the nine 
Forbid no man their shrine, 

That cometh with hands purc^ 

Else they be so divine. 

They will not him endfirc. 

It is a notable instance of the lack of care with which Lamb’s 
text has been dealt with by editors, that from the first appear¬ 
ance of this paper in 1818 to the present time, an error has 
been allowed to remain that makes nonsense of Drayton’s lines. 
“Slake” has been from^he first misprinted “Stake.” 

TKe Lomdwwr (i^ 801).—This short essay is in the form of a 
letter to Leigh Hunt’s but as a matter of fact it never 
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appeared in any of tlio four numbers to which that periodical 
extended. It had probably been sent to Hunt for pmdication, 
and been prevented from appearing by the early collapse of the 
veftture. , 

The paper was written many years before—as far back indeed 
as 1802. In a letter to Manning of February in that year, after 
defending his new play, John IVoodvil, against certain criti¬ 
cisms of liis friend, he adds somewhat abruptly, “I will now 
transcribe ‘The Londoner* (No. 1), and wdnd up all wdth affec^ # 
tion and humble servant at the end.*’ Then followed, according 
to Talfourd, a transcription of this very paper. The subject of 
it was fresh in Lamb’s thoughts or memoiy, and the* essav is 
indeed an expansion of a passage in a letter to Wordsworth of 
about a year before—“ I have mssed all my tjays in London 
until I have found as many and intense Jocal attachments as 
any of you mountaineers can have done with dead nature. The 
lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street; the innumerable 
trades, tradesraem andl^customors, coaches, wagons, idayhouaes ; 
all the bustle ana wickedness round about Co vent uarden ; the 
very women of the town; the watchmen, drunken scenes, 
rattles, life awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night; the 
impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street; the crowds, the 
very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and pavements, 
the print-shops, the old book-stalls, parsons cheai)ening books, 
coffee-houses, steams of soup from kitchens, the pantomimes— 
London itself a pantomime and a masquerade—all these things 
work themselves into my mind and feed me without a power of 
satiating me. The wonder of these sights inijiels me into night 
walks aMut her crowded streets, and I often shed teai-s in the 
motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life—all these 
things must he strange to you, so are your rural emotions to 
me. But, consider, what mvst I have been doing all hiy life 
not to have lent great portions of my heart w|th usury to such 
scenes ?" 

The last sentence of this passage is repeated, it will bo 
noticed, alnm^t word for word, in present essay. Lamb’s 
affection for the OToat city was one of the most real and per¬ 
manent of his life, ^iien he was liviiyj, in later years, in 
Covent Garden, ho heads a letter to Payne Collier, “The 
Garden of England,” and such indeed it was to him. Like Dr. 
Johnson returning from the Hebrides, he “ resumed existence ” 
onlj when he came back to the familiar surroundings of Fleet 
Street. There lies before me an unpublished letter of Lamb’s 
to his old fellow-clerk in the India Houm, Mr. Dodwell, 
written only a few weeks after he hftd settled at Enfield and 
ceased for ever to be a “ Londoner.” The letter is full of varied 
interest, of wild fun interspersed with truly “Elian” subtleties. 
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and I make no apology for printing a portion of it. The original 
is in tlio possession of the family of the late Air. Arthur Loveday 
^f Wardington, Banbury, through whose kindness I am ab!c to 
give it:— 

Enfield Chase, 

nearly op^rosite to the Ist Cha])pl, or, hotter to 
define it, cant side, opposite a wliite house in 
which a Mrh. Vaughan (In ill health) still rosidna. 

• October 7, 1827. 

“My‘DEAR Dodwell - Your lillle pig found his way to Enfield 
this morning, without his feet, or rather his little feet camo 
first, and, as I guessed, the rest of him soon followed. Ho i.s 
quite a beauty. It.was a ])ity to kill him, or rcUher^ as Rico 
would say, it would have been a pity not to kill him in his 
state of innocence. Ho might have lived to be corrupted by 
the ways of the world, and* for all hiS deli^’ato promise have 
turned out, like an old tea-broker you and I remember, a lump of 
fat rusty Baemi. , . . Your kind letter has bjft a relish njion 
my taste, it read warm and short as to-raorrow’s crackling. I 
am not quite so comfortable at home yet as I should bo el^ in 
the neatest couinactest house I ever got, a perfect God-soud, 
but for some weeks I must eiyoy it alone. Bhe always comes 
round again. It is a house of a few years’ standing, built (for 
its size with every convenience) by an old humorist for him* 
self, which he tired of as soon as he got warm in it. Grates, 
locks, a pump, convenience inde.scribable, and cheap ns if it 
had bgen old and craved repairs. For mo, who always take 
the first thing that offers, how lucky that the best should first 
offer itself! My books, my prints, are up, and I seem (so like 
this Aom I write in is to a room there) to have come bero 
transported in tjhe night, like Gulliver in his flying house ; and 
to add to the uecoption, tlie new river has come down from 
Islington with me. ’Twas what I wished—to move my house, 
and I have realised it. Oiilv instead of seven nights 

in the week, I see friends on the first day of it, and enjoy 
six real Sabbaths. JClie inuseiun is a l^ss, but I am not so far 
but 1 can visit it occasionally, and I have exhausted the plays 
there. 

‘ Indisputably ! shall allow no sa^e and onion to be crammed 
into the throat of so tender a suckling. 

‘Broad and milk, with some odoriferous mint, and the 
liverot minced. * 

‘Como and tell„me when he cries, I may catch his 
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“Yon’Il excuse me, I have been only speakinc to Becky 
about the dinner to-morrow. After it, a glass of seldom-drunk 
wind to my friend Dodwell, and, if she will give a stranger 
leave, to Mrs. Dodwell; then to the memory of the last, ainf 
of the lost but one, learned Dodwell, of whom, but not whom, 

I have read so much. ...” 

Chi Burial SockticSf and tlie Character of an Und,crtaker 
(p. 304).—Leigh Hunt’s Eejiector. (No. iii. Art. xiii. 1811.) • 

On the danger of confounding Moral loith Personal Deformity 
(p. 311).—Leigh Hunt’s Bjeftcchyr^ (No. ii. Art. xv. 18il.) 

On the IneonveniMiccs remlting from being Hanged (p. 319).— 
(Leigh Wyxwi's Refiedoi\ No. ii. Art. xii. 1811.) The leading 
idea of this essay Wfis afterwards made by Lamb the subject of a 
farce called “The Pawi4>rokor’s Daughter,” which, after various 
ineffectual atteiujS^s to prodiuio it Ufsin the stage, he finally 
published in BUu-hwood for January 1830. There is now lying 
beforo mo a note of Lamb’s to the elder Charles Mathews, 
accompanying a copy of the farce, which he submitted to 
Mathews’ approval lor production at the Adel phi. The note is 
dated October 27,1828. Ltvinb’s desire for success as a dramatist 
remained with him to the end of his life. 

The idea of hanging, with all its grim accoasorios, was a 
favourite one with this strange humorist. Readers of his 
correspondence will recall a I^tin epigram' on t))e subject, 
wTitten for a school-boy, and sent to Southey in a letter of May 
1830. My friend Archdeacon Hcsscy has quite lately published 
in the pages of a school magazine (conducted by the boys of 
Merchant Taylors School) the true history of this epigraip, and 
kindly allows me to transfer ft to my notes. The composition 
of epigrams in Latin and in English was parf. of the regular 
curriailum of Merchant Taylors. “We boy.s,” writes Dr. 
Hessey, “ wore allowed to obtein assistance from our friends (if 
we could) in Viis sort of composition, though in other matters 
we were bound to draw upon our own re.sources. 

“The subjects for l830 were Suuni CidCque and Brevis esse 
laboro. After some three or foui' exerci.se nights I confess that 
I was literally * at my wits’ end.’ But a brilliant idea struck 
me. I had frequently, l)oy as I was, seen Charles Lamb at my 
father’s hou.se, and once, in 1826 or 1826, I had been taken to 
have tea with liini and his sister, Mary Lamb, at their little 
liouse, Colebrook Cotta^, a whitish-bfow’n tenement, standing 
by itself close to the New River at Islington. He was very 
kind, 08 he always was to young people, and very quaint. I 
told him that 1 had devoured his * Roast Pig,’ and he congratu¬ 
lated me on possessing a thorough school-boy’s appetite. And 
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he was pleased when T mentioned my having seen the boys at 
Christ’s Hospital at their public suppers, which then took place 
. on the Sunday evenings in Lent. ‘ Could this good-natuvd 
alW humorous old gentleman be prevailed upon to give mo an 
Epigram ?’ ‘I don’t know,* said my father, to whom I put tho 
question, ‘but I will ask him, at any rate, and send him the 
mottos.’ In a day or two there arrived from Kniield, to which 
Lamb liad removed some time in 1827, not one, but two epi- 
•gjMims, one on each subject. That on Sicum Cuique was in 
Latin, and was suggested by the grim satisfaction which had 
recently ^oon ex])ressed by the jmblic at tho capture and execu¬ 
tion of some notoriems highwayman. ... 1 have now befoi-o 
me the copies of them as they wore shown up to tho head-master, 
with the names •of .1. A. Hossey and F. Hessey attached to them 
rosj>ectively.” Dr. li^ssey proceeds to give the authentic text 
of tho Latin epigram, which I may be allowed to repeat, especi¬ 
ally as a misprint in Tulfourd*s*versiou hi^ never been corrected 
by later editors:— • 

“SuuM Cdique. 

“ Adsciscit sibi divitias et opes alienos 

Fur, raplens, spolians, quod inihi quodque tibi 
Propriuiu erat—tenmous haec verba Meumque Tuuraque. 

Omno Suum est. Tandem cuique suum tribuit. 

Dat laqueo collum : vestes vah I camifici dat: 

8es« Diabolo : sio ben^ Cuique Suum.** 

On the Melancholy of Tailors (p. 330).—This paper first 
appeared in tho Champion of December 4, 1814, then edited by 
Jonn Scott, afterwards editor of the London Magazine. The 
jmper seems to be referred to by Lamb in a letter to Words- 
woilh, written just after or just before its appearance in print, 
in the end of November 1814. *The “Burton” mentioned 
refers to his having signed the essay “ Burton yMmrw ”;— 
“Dkae W.—Your experience about tailors seems to be in 
point blank opposition to Burton, as much as the author of 
‘The Excursion’ does, toU caetloy differ in hisellotioii of a 
country life from the picture which W. H. CWilliam Hazlitt) 
has exhibited of the Arne. But with a ftttle explanation you 
and B. may he reconciled. It is evident that he confined his 
observations to the ^nuine native l^ndon tailor. ]What fi'eaks 
tailor-nature may t^e in the country is not for him to 
account of. And certainly some of the freaks recorded do ^ve 
an idea of the persons in question being beside themseli^ 
rather than in narmony*with the common, moderate, self¬ 
enjoyment of the rest, of mankind. A flying-faiilor, 1 venture 
to say, is no more fn rerwm. natui’d than a flying-horse or a 
gryphon. His wheeling his airy flight from the precipice ^ou 
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mention had a parallel in the melancholy Jew who toppled from 
the monument. AVere hia limbs ever found ? Then, the man 
wlfo cures diseases by words is evidently an inspired tailor. . 
Burton never affirmed that the art of sewing disqualified tiio 

? racti8or of it from being a fit organ for supernatural revelation. 

[e never enters into such subjects. "I’is the common, unin¬ 
spired tailor which he speaks of. Again, the person who makes 
his smiles to be heard, is evidently a man under possession ; a 
demoniac tailor. A gi'cater hell than his own must have a huw.1* 
in this. 1 am not certain that the cause which you advocate 
has much reason for triiiiiiph. You seem to me to ijubstitute 
light-headedness for light-hcartedness by a trick, or not to 
know the diilerence. I confess a grinning tailor would shock 
me. Enough of tailors ! *' 

Tlie title and the signature of this essa^ declare the source of 
its inspiration. It is likely enough that the mention by the 
original Burton of cahkage a8a**inmancholy diet” suggested the 
whole paper. (Xihhage —in its double sense of the vegetable so 
called and of stealing—has been long a calumnious jest at the 
expense of tailors, from a supposed inclination in thorn to appro¬ 
priate odd scraps and remnants of the cloth entrusted to tnoni. 
This expression, and the grim title (referred to in this letter) 
given to the dark cavity beneath a tailor’s working-hoard into 
which the fragments of cabbage”weredropped>wen.< favourite 
jests with Lamb. See the stanza in hia “ Satan in search of a 
wife,” the Devil having fallen in love with a tailor’s daughter:— 

“ Who is she that by night from her balcony looks 
' On a garden where cajShage is springing 1 
’Tis the tailor’s fair lass-.” 

Mospiia on the. Immoderate Indtilgence of the Tlcamii%s of the 
Palate (p, 335).—The Eeflector, No. iv. 1811. 

JSSte 071 ApjTetilc (p. 339).—The Rejlcclor, No. Iv. 181J. 

Mr. H., 4^^ Parent in tivo Acts (p. 348). — Lamb’s letters to 
Wordsworth and Manning in .the summer of 1806 are full of 
almost childish delight in the prospect <4 the first performance 
of his farce. Thus ne w rites to Manning in China :—“ Now, 
you’d Uke to know the subject. The title is ‘ Mr. H.,’ no more j, 
how' simple, how taking! A great II sprawling over ,the 
bill, and attracting eyes at every comer. Th,o story is a cox¬ 
comb appearing at Bath, vastly rich—-all the ladies dying for 
him—all bursting to know wdio he is—but he goes by no other 
name than Mr. H., a curiosity Ifxe that of. the dames of 
Strasburg about the man with the great nose# But I won’t tell 
you any more about it Yes, 1 will: out I can’t give you 
anjridca how I’ve done it I’ll just tell you that after much 
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vehement admiration, when his true name comes out, ‘ Hogs- 
flcsh,’ all the women shun him, avoi<l him, and not one can 
he found to change her name for him—that’s the idea—h 9 \v 
tl^ it is here—but how’ whimsical in the farce ; and only tliink 
liow' hard upon one it is tliat the ship is despatcljed to-morrow, 
and my triumph cannot be ascertained till the Wednesday after 
“ • but all China will ring of it by and by. ” 

The looked-for triumph was, a.s every one knows, to be ex- 
* cfcangod for summary failure. ** (ireat curiosity," says Talfourd, 
who w'as evidently among the audience, “was excited by the 
annoimc^ent; tlio house was crowded to tho ceiling; and 
the audience imjiatiently awaited the conclusion of tho long, 
dull, intolerable opera of ‘The Travellers,' by which it w'es 
preceded. At*length Mr. Elliston, the hero of the farce, 
entered, gaily dressed and in happiest spirits—enough, but 
not too much elated—and delivered the i)rologue with gi’eat 
vivacity and sucscss. Tho fajee began ‘j at first it was much 
applauded, hut the wit seemed wire-drawn, a id when the cur¬ 
tain fell on the first act the friends of the author began to fear. 
The second act draped heavily on, as second acta of farces will 
do; a rout at Batli, peopled with ill-dressed and over drcssc4 
actors and actresses, increased the dis^Hisition to yawn ; ami 
when the moment of disclosure came, and notliing worse than 
the name Bogsjiesh was heard, the audience resented the long 
play on their curiosity, and would hear no more. Lamb, with 
nifl sister, sat, as he anticipated, in the front of tho pit, ami 
having joined in encoring tlie prologue, the brilliancy of which 
injured tho farce, he gave way with equal idiancy to the cominou 
feeling,land hissed ^nd hooted as loudly as any of his neighbours. 
The next moming^s plny-bill contained a veracious announce¬ 
ment that ‘the now farce of JMr. H., performed for the first 
Hi^e last night, was reiieived by In overflowing audience with 
universal applause, and will bo repeated for tne second time 
to-morrowbut the sta^^ lamps never that morrow saw! 
Elliston would have tried It again, but l^inb sai^ at once that 
tho case was liopeless, and consoled his friends \Jith a century 
of puns for the wreck of his dramatic hones.” 

Crabb Robinson also present at\ho first performance, 
and confirms Talfourd’s account in every reaiicct. He adds; 
“The prologue was very well received. Tiideed it could not 
&il, being one of the very best in the lan^iage. But on the 
disclosure of the name the squeamishness of the vulgar taste in 
the pit shewed itself by liisses, and I recollect that Lamb joined, 
and waa probably the loudest hisser In the house.” Hazlitt in 
his “Table Talk” Essay “On great and little thin«” ^ds 
yet a few more details to the histQry of the event:. “ 1 renfeia* 
her when Lamb’s farce was damned (for. damned it was) Ijiiat’s 
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certain) I used to dream every night for a month after (and then 
1 vowed 1 W'ould plague myself no more about it) that it was 
re;^ived at one of the minor or provincial theatres with great. 
sucuess, that such and such retrenchments had been mades-xn 
it, and tliat it was thought it might do at the other House. 1 
had heard, indeed (this was told in coiitidence to Lamb), that 
Gentleman Lewis was present on the night of its performance, 
and said that if ho hud had it he would have made it, by a 
few judicious curtailments, ‘ the most ^pular little thing tlstt* 
had Ijeen brouglit out fur some time.' How often did I conjure 
up in recollection the full diapason of applause at tho end of 
the prologue, and hear iny ingenious friend in the first row of 
the nit roar with laughter at his own wit! ” And Hazlitt’s 
Recollections end with the passage beginning‘‘Mr. H., thou 
wert damned,” which Lamb prefixed to his farce when he pub¬ 
lished it for the first time in 1818, and which has been pre¬ 
served in that place a|^ a fit and appropriate preface ever since. 

Neither the 4 padequacy of the seci-et in the case of the 
hero’s name nor its vulgarity seems to have been the real 
secret of the public resentment An able American critic, 
Mr. J. Brainier Matthews, gives the true cause. “The fault of 
the piece,” he writes,, “the fatal fault, was the keeping of the 
secret from the spectators. To keep a secret is a misconception 
of true theatriem effect, an improper method of sustaining 
dramatic suspense. An audience: is interested not in what the 
end may be, but in the means whereby that end is to Je 
reached. ... If the audience that night bad been sUly nt 
into tho secret in an early scene they would Have had double 
opjoymeiit in watching the futile endeavours of the dnernfUis 
personoB to divine it, and tliey would not have been disappointed 
when Mr. Hogsflesh let slip his full patronymic. £ept 111 
ignorance, the spectators jollied the actors in speculation, and 
whan the jvord was revealed they were not amused by the dis¬ 
gust of the actors, so annoyed were they that they had been 
puzzled by a Vulgar name. Perhaps, too, ^here was a certain 
reaction aftsii the undue expectancy raised by the prolo^o. 
Lamb wrote to Wordsworth that ‘the number of friends tlicy 
hod in the House waf astonishing.’ Nd/r nothing is so dan¬ 
gerous on tho first night of a new play as a large number of 
friends in the audience. One is greatly inclined to regret that 
Lamb did not yield <to Elliston, and let thp play be acted again. 
If it had had a second chance the in^judicious friends would nave 
been absent, and the ifame of the hero would have been noised 
abroad, and, once in the possession of this secret, the audience 
might well have laughed Tong and heartily at the hero’s mis- 
•adv|)ntuie8.” < 

t ^0 not know whether it has been noticed that Lamb’s 




